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Preventing Waste of Heat in the! 


Steam-Engine. 


In the operation of the steam-engine ex- 
periment and observation show that the 
great losses of heat, steam and fuel which 
distinguish the real from the ideal engine 
and which constitute the great pait of the 
discrepancy between the c omputed thermo- 
dynamic efficiency and the efficiency of the 
engine in actual working are due to waste 
of heat inte rnally by the alternate absorp- 
tion of heat by the metallic surfaces of the 
cylinder-heads and piston and the ejection 
of that heat later to the condenser, if it be 
a condensing-engine, or in non-condensing- 
engines to the atmosphere. Many attempts 
have been made to reduce this loss by 
rendering the internal surfaces less perfect 
conductors ard absorbers of heat by super- 
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the surface so exposed and leave the carbon | other adhesive non-conducting materials— 
in a somewhat compact form, which is| which will increase the non-conducting 
held in place by a honey-combed mass of | and heat-storing properties of the surfaces, 
unoxidized iron, This mixture covers the | and at the same time aid in giving them 
surface of the solid iron to a depth de-| permanence in the presence of variations 
pending upon the duration of the action of | of temperature, pressure and humidity, such 
the oxidizing medium. | as inevitably occur within the engine.” 

‘¢ One of the best methods of securing | 
the oxidation of the iron is to subject it | Tandem Compound Engine. 
to a dilute acid—say, for example, a solu- | on 
tion of sulphuric acid in water in the pro-| The engine of which we here with present 
portion of 1 part of acid to 10 of water. | engravings is a tandem compound, in which 
A weaker solution and a longer exposure | the high-pressure cylinder is placed next 
would accomplish the same result. By ac-| tothe frame. The arrangement is such that 
tual experiment I have found that a piece | the piston ard rear head of the high-press- 
of iron submitted to a very weak solution | ure cylinder, together with the front head 
of acid for ten days produc ed good results. | of the Jow-pressure cylinder, can be drawn 

‘¢ In carrying out my invention I expose | bacx through the low- pressure cylinder. 
the internal parts of the engine (such as | This construction permits both pistons to 
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‘the heads of the cylinder, the two sides of | be taken out through the low-pressure 
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TANDEM COMPOUND ENGINE, BUILT BY B. W. PAYNE & SONS. 


heating the entire steam and by ‘‘com- | 


pounding” the engine. The steam-jacket 
has also been employed and the internal 
surfaces have been covered with non-cor- 
ductors of heat by various inventors; but 
no device of this kind yet introduced or 
tested experimentally has been efficient. 
The object of an invention recently 
patented by Prof. R. H. Thurston, of Cor- 
nell University, is to provide an effective 
non-conducting surface for the internal sur- 
faces of the steam- -engine cylinder, formed 
integrally with the castings of which the 
engine is composed. The specifications 
explain how this is accomplished in the 
following words: ‘‘It is well known that 
the composition of ordinary cast-iron is 
largely graphitic, the carbon contained by 
the iron amounting to from 2 to 3 per cent. 
of the whole up to 5 or 6 per cent., accord- 
ing as the iron has been exposed to a 
higher or lower temperature in the blast- 
furnace and as a greater or less amount of 
fuel is burned in its reduction from the ore. 
It is also well known that a process of slow 
oxidation will remove the iron in part from 





the piston, the internal surfaces of the | cylinder without disconnecting the rear 
ports and the clearance space) to the action | cylinder or yoke. The high-pressure valve 
of such a solvent for a suitable length of | works between the valve-seat and a press- 
time, thus converting those surfaces into | ure-plate, as shown in the right-hand view 
highly-carbonized material, which 1s a/in Fig. 2, and is practically pressureless. 
poor conductor of heat. It is, of course, | As both the valve and pressure-plate have 
impracticable to so treat the rubbing-sur- | inclined surfaces they are self-adjusting and 
faces; but as they are kept in a high state | always keep tight. By reason of the valve 
of polish their capacity for taking up heat | being so entirely relieved of pressure, the 
is greatly lessened, and it is therefore less | extreme high-steam pressures so desirable 
necessary to treat the surfaces subjected to | in point of economy are permissible. The 
friction. high and low pressure valves are actuated 

‘*In modern engines, especially those of | by independent eccentrics ; that moving 
a ‘high-speed’ type, the cylinders are of |the high-pressure valve being controlled 
large diameter and small length and the} by the governor, while that of the low- 
stroke of the piston is short, thus exposing | pressure valve is fixed. The governor 
large areas, which are effective in condens- | shown in the drawing, Fig. 5, is one of 
ing the steam and reducing the efficiency | the many types controlling a shifting 
of “the engine. These large areas [ propose | eccentric, arranged so that the engine may 
to treat in the manner described to prevent | be reversed if desired. The engine is very 
the wasting of heat. heavy in all its parts and is designed for 

‘*In some cases, in addition to rendering | the severest duty under the highest press- 
the surfaces graphitic in the manner de-|ures. The cylinders are 94x 16 inches 
scribed, I shall fill the spongy surfaces so|and the stroke is 15 inches. The engine 
prepared with a substance which is a non- | is built by B. W. Payne & Sons, of Elmira, 
conductor of heat—such as oil, shellac or! N. Y. 
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The Largest Gear-Wheel. | single casting weighing 16 tons for a hy- 
| draulic riveting-machine. 
The Dickson Mfg. Company have two| The other shops of this company, locally 


shops in Scranton. At the Penn avenue’ known as the Cliff Works, are devoted en- 
shops a large amount of work is being’ tirely to the building of locomotives and 


eet 





Fig. 2.—Longitudinal Section through Valves. 


done on general machinnery, and on the | 
floor of the main shop, which is arranged |_| 
to take in work of almost any size, there) | 
is a great variety of large machinery in) | 
process ot erection, including two 60-inch| | 
cylinders for a blowing-engine and other! 
work of this class. The most striking ob- | 
ject, however, is an enormous wheel for | 
the Calumet and Hecla Company, which is 
probably the largest gear-wheel ever built. 
This is a sand-wheel, as it is called, in- 
tended to pump up tailings from the stamp- 
mills, which cannot be handled with an| 
ordinary pump owing to the large propor- | 
tion of sand to the water. The wheel is 
50 feet in diameter on the face and 54 
feet outside the teeth, and will carry 448 
steel buckets and will have a lifting ca- 
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Fig. 4.—Vertical Section of Bearing. 


pacity of 3,000,000 gallons of water and 
2000 tons of sand in 24 hours. The rim of 
the wheel is made of plates and angle-irons 
riveted together, and its general construc- 
tion resembles that of a bicycle-wheel, the 
connection between the rim and the hub 
being made by steel straining-rods 34 
inches in diameter. There are 18 of these 
rods and they are all in tension, The 
teeth are in segments bolted to the rim. 
The total number of teeth is 432; they are 

4.70 inches pitch and 18 inches on the 
face and have all been cut by a special ma- 
chine designed by Mr. Broadbent, super- 
intendent of the shop. The shaft on which 
this wheel runs has journals 22 inches in 
diameter and 40 inches long, and between 
the journals is 30 inches in diameter. The 
great wheel will be driven by a pinion 
having 33 teeth of corresponding pitch 
and face. 

Among other work in the shops are 
several large cranes for foundry and other 
purposes. A very neat design for a foundry 
crane is run by a three-cylinder Brother- 
hood engine, and is not only compact and 
powerful, but avoids the heavy strain 
usually thrown upon the turning-post. In 
the foundry some very large castings have;orders now on the floor include 15 con- 
recently been made,, including some 90- | solidation engines, with Wootten boilers, 
inch cylinders for marine engipes and a| for the Delaware and Hudson Canal Com- 


Fig. 


|are at present very full of work. 
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pany, and five passenger-engines, anthra- 
cite coal-burners, for the same company. 
There are also in progress 15 consolidation 
engines of very large size for the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad. These 
engines have 20 x 24 inch cylinders; the 
boilers are 58 inches in diameter of barrel 
and have fire-boxes designed for as 
culm. The use of this fire-box, indeed, 

extending very widely in the coal ealiaie, 
Those on the engines in question are 
similar in general design to the Wootten 
fire-box, but have not the combustion- 
chamber. A noticeable feature of these 
engines is not only the size of the boilers, 
but the fact that they are placed very high, 
the center of the boiler being at a hight 
above the track which would have been 
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Fig. 3.—Plan of Bearing. 


considered inadmissible a few years ago. 
Work will shortly be begun, says the 
Railroad and Engineering Journal, from 
which we take the above, on a number of 
mogul engines for the Central Railroad of 
Georgia, these engines being duplicates of 
a lot built for the same =a last year. 
——— 

Neafie & Levy, at Philadelphia, are at 
present negotiating with the Oregon and 
Alaska Navigation Company for a new 
passenger steamer for service on the Pacific 
Coast. She will be 260 feet long, 40 feet 
beam and 16 feet depth of hold, having a 
gross tonnage of 1200 tons. The engines 
will be of the compound type, having cyl- 
inders 32 and 60 inches diameter by 36 
inches stroke. Steam at 145 pounds 
pressure will be supplied by two boilers, 
each 13 feet diameter by 14 feet long. 





The Fall River cotton mills, comprising 
33 corporations, have paid this year larger 
dividends than ever before, amounting to 





5.—The Governor. 


$1,806,700, or 9.73 per cent. on a capital 
of $18,558,000. These earnings are shown 
after paying for new machinery in nearly 
all the mills. 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 


NEW YORK MEETING. 
( Concluded. ) 

The first business transacted at the 
Thursday session was the consideration of 
the report of the committee appointed at 
the Erie meeting to take under considera- 
tion the subject of a governmental bureau 
for the record of standards. The commit- 
tee consisted of James W. See, Coleman 
Sellers and Oberlin Smith, and was the 
outcome of a paper showing the lack and 
the need of recognized standards presented 
at the Erie meeting by Mr. See. The res- 
olutions presented were as follows: 


STANDARDS. 

Resolved by the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers: 

1. That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the president, such committee 
to be known as the Committee on Stand- 
ards. 

2. That when, from any reason, vacap- 
cies arise in such committee, the president 
shall, on notice thereof, fill such vacancy 
by appointment under the rules. 

3. That it shall be the duty of such | 
Committee on Standards to use all reason- 
able efforts to secure such Congressional 
legislation as will provide a governmental 
bureau of record wherein may be entered 
respectably recognized ana approved 
standards for the promotion of uniformity 
in the products of the arts, in technical 
customs and in nomenclature. 

4, That in the event of such lezislation 
being secured and such bureau provided 
for, it shall become the duty of such Com- 
mittée on Standards to file, on behalf of 
this society, applications for the entry of 
such standards as the society may here- 
after from time to time approve. 

5. That properly certified bills for post- 
age, stationery and other expenses in- 
curred by such Committee on Standards in 
their efforts to procure the Congressional 
legislation herein looked to be paid out of 
the funds of the society, in amount limited 
at discretion of Council. 

Resolved by the American Society cf 
Mechanical Engineers, having more than 
1000 members engaged in the manufactur- 
ing industries of the country and in allied 
professional pursuits : 

1. The time has arrived when practical 
standards of uniformity based on a com- 
mon understanding are essential to in- 
dustrial business and professional pursuits. 

2. A large number of practical standards 
of respectable recognition and approval 
are now in use but without authentic 
record. 

3. Systematic procedures in the matter 
of recording such approved standards 
would tend toward the inauguration of 
many other greatly needed standards, 
tending toward uniformity and_inter- 
changeability of merchantable products, 
in improved codes and signals and in 
scientific nomenclature. 

4, Provision should be made, under 
governmenta: auspices, for a place of record | 
for standards having respectable recog- 
nition or approval regarding their fitness 
for such record. 

It was finally resolved to embody the 
foregoing in a preamble to the act to be 
presented for the cousideration of Con- 
gress. The act provides that proper and | 
clearly defined standards of dimension, 








form, capacity, composition, symbolism, 
equivalency, definition, test, grade, desig- | 
nation or mode of procedure may be en- | 
tered in the Patent Office. That each | 
application for the entry of a standard | 
must show the approval of an organized 
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association of individuals respectably | societies composed of men devoted to one 


representative of some calling concerned 
with such standard, or the head of some 
department of government, or the Chan- 
cellor of the Smithsonian Institution. It 
must be filed by a committee on standards 
consisting of not more than three members 
to be accredited by the approving society 
and to be empowered to prosecute the 


application to final decision by the Patent | 


Office. 
fications and drawings, model or sample, as 
which may be requisite. The cost to be $15. 
Provision is made for the prosecution of 
the application before the Commissionet 
of Patents, and upon approval it shall be 
printed in the Official Gazette. The stan 1- 
ard shall be captioned ‘‘ United States 
Standard” and shall be given a title, a 
serial number and a date of issue, and 


It must be accompanied by speci 


shall designate the society or government 
officer empowering the application for the 
entry. The Commissioner shall furnish 
copies upon request and upon payment of 
the cost and shall permit comparisons and 


| copies to be made, to which he shall certify 
upon the payment of a proper fee. No} 


standard shall be canceled or corrected, 
but others may be entered de novo. The 
object of the act is to facilitate commerce 
between the States by furnishing a reposi- 
tory for entries of approved standards, and 
nothing contained in the act shall of itself 
be taken tu bind any person to conform 
to any entered standard. 

In the: discussion that followed the 
presentation of the resolutions the action 

yas objected to, since it had never been 

the policy of the society to commit itself 
to any standard, as was illustrated in the 
boiler test and pipe-thread standards, It 
will establish a precedent through which 
the society, as a society, will receive 
nothing, but will approve, through its 
committee, certain standards and permit 
the publication of the reports in its pro- 
ceedings. 

Professor Sellers dwe.t upon the impera- 
tive need of standards—-standards of such 
a nature that they would not only be 
adopted in this country but would also be 
adopted in England. He explained that 
by the provisions of the act any society 
if of recognized standing was privileged to 
register a standard, but no society was 
committed to any standard so registered, 
nor was any attempt made by the act, or 
the position of the society meking the 
application, to force the adoption of any 
standard. 

President Towne, having surrendered 
the chair, presented a resolution intended 
to take the initiative toward the formation 
ofa 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF ENGINEERS, 


to be composed of members of the Mechani- 
cal, Civil, Mining and Electrical societies. 
This would enlarge the field, would re- 
sult in better work and would more 
widely and generally diffuse the results 
than is now pos: ible with four societies. 
While accomplishing more good it would 
in no way interfere with or diminish the 
individuality and usefulness of the socie- 
ties now existing. This is illustrated in 
the case of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers of England, who take their 
membership no* only from civil engineer- 
ing, but from every branch of engineering. 
Although that society is prosperous in 
every way, there are flourishing smaller 
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of the divisions of engineering. Both 
follow certain paths and attain results 
neither could alone. A similar union in 
this country would reach equally good re- 
sults. The resolution provided for the ap- 
pointing by the council of a committee of 
three to confer with a similar committee 
to be appointed by each of the other 
societies and ascertain the feeling regard- 
ing the feasibility and practicability of 
such an organization. The first paper 
presented was that by Fred. W. Parsons, on 

INDICATOR- RIGGING FOR COMPOUND 

ENGINES. 
It is sometimes interesting as well as in- 


| structive to combine the diagrams taken 


from the two cylinders of a compound 
engine. In order that the horizontal scale 
of measurements shall be the same it is 
obviously necessary to reduce the high- 
pressure diagram to a-iength bearing the 
same proportion to the low-pressure dia- 
gram as the volume of the high-pressure 
cylinder is to that of the low-pressure cyl- 
inder. The device described is an ordi- 
nary form of indicitor-rigging with two 
segments. The radius of the large seg- 
ment is dependent upon the length desired 
for the low-pressure diagram. The radius 
of the small segment 1s in the same propor- 
tion to the radius of the large segment as 
the volume of the high-pressure cylinder 
is to the volume of the low-pressure cylin- 
der. The diagram may be taken with 
separate indicators upon the high and low 
pressure cylinders and afterward traced 
upon the same vaper, or by piping the 
high and low pressure cylinders together 
with a three-way cock between both dia- 
grams may be taken on thesame paper. By 
using three and four segments this device 
can be used for reducing the diagrams from 
triple and quadruple expansion engines. 


A NEW RECORDING PRESSURE-GAUGE 


was described and illustrated by W. H. 
Bristol. The object in designing the 
gauge was to prodnce an instrument that 
vould be fundamentally simple and conse- 
quently reliable and which could be made 
at a moderate cost. The pressure-tube is 
of flattened cross-section and is bent into 
proximately a sinusoidal form. A flexible 
strip of the same metal as the tube is 
secured at the ends and along the bands. 
The bent tube may be considered as a series 
of Bourdon springs placed end to end. 
Pressure applied to the tube produces a 
tendency to straighten each bend, or col- 
lectively to elongate the whole. This 
tendency to lengthen the tube is resisted 
by the flexible strip and thereby converted 
into a multiplied lateral motion. The ink- 
ing-pointer 1s attached directly to the end 
of the pressure-tube and the usual mechan- 
ism and multiplying devices are dispensed 
with, since the motion of the tube itself is 
positive and of sufficient range. The 
special advantage of this is evident, con- 
sidering that in all other pressure-gauges 
the movement of the tube or diaphragm is 
small and requires a system of mechanism 
to multiply the motion many times before 
it is available for indicating purposes. 
These multiplying devices must be deli- 
cately constructed and properly cared for, 
and even under the most favorable condi- 
tions they are hable at any moment to bea 
source of error. The printed charts for 
receiving the record make one revolution 
in 24 hours and are provided with radial 
arcs and concentric circles, the divisions on 
the arcs corresponding to differences in 
pressure, while those on the circles corres- 
pond to hours. Theinstrument is adapted 
for a vacuum as well as for a pressure 
gauge and may be made sufficiently sensi- 
tive to serve as a barometer. With the 
tube filled with a very expansible liquid, 
such as alcohol, it may be used as a record- 
ing thermometer. 
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In the discussion of this paper Mr. 
Hague stated that the recording pressure- 
gauge was an exceedingly necessary in- 
strument, and that no water or steam 
plant could be perfectly run without it. 

Mr. Edson stated that the increased 
travel of the pointer was in some Cases 
very necessary, but why the particular 


instrument described should not make | 


false indications, or in other words should 


be absolutely accurate in its results, he) 


did not clearly perceive. It was one thing 


to see a record made by a recording gauge | 


on a piece of paper, but it was an ex- 


tremely difficult matter to ascertain cor- | 


rectly the accuracy of the instrument. It 
should resile quickly. 
that in the thermometer adaptation of the 
instrument shown to the members it re- 
siled slowly, even when brought under 
the influence of the heat of the argand 
burner, and also when plunged into the 
iced bath. The difference in temperature 
here brought to bear upon the instrument 
was extreme, and it should have marked 
the results more quickly. In addition, he 
preferred a pencil point to an ink point, 
and thought that the recording-arm 
should have sufficient power to overcome 
the friction created by the pencil. 

Mr. Bristol stated in explanation of this 
that the instrument was quickly sensitive 
and that it had been used successfully on 
the plant at the Stevens Institute for 
many months and had always given satis- 
faction. 

Mr. Wolff said that the greatest use of 
the recording-gauge was to put a check 
on the engineer, and that its usefulness 
depended upon its accuracy, which should 
be perfect. 

Prof. D. 5S. Jacobus presented a paper on 


THE SOLUTION OF THE TRANSMISSION OF 
FORCES, 


and endeavored to present a set of equa- 
tions involving every condition met with in 
any ordinary engine practice, not intended 
for every-day use, but valuable as showing 
that the more approximate ones are suffi- 
ciently accurate for ordinary purposes. 
The accelerating forces must necessarily 
be used in determining the following 
quantities : 

1. The pressures that exist in the bear- 
ings. 

2. The effort transmitted to the crank 
at each point of its revolution, knowing 
which the fluctuation of energy can be 
determined. 

3. The forces tending to shake the bed 
of the engine. 

Covering these general and approximate 
equations have been applied to four classes 
of engines and the difference in the results 
determined. The results are tabulated 
and conclusions drawn. In making use of 
the shaking forces in order to determine 
the proper size of counter-weight a very 
complex problem is presented In the 
article it is not attempted to show any- 
thing further than the magnitude and 
direction of these forces in a given engine 
for different sizes of counter-weight. The 
simplified problem of determining the 
movement of an engine supposed to be 
suspended in space has been worked out 
by the author of the paper and will shortly 
be published; but this is, of course, not 
the condition of an engine set in the ordi- 
nary way. The paper deals with these 
points from the mathematical point of 
view, and the results reached are exceed- 
ingly valuable to those who can follow 
and appreciate the reasoning of the writer. 

In the discussion Professor Denton asked 
what difference does it make if we take 
any account of the acceleration of forces or 
not? In the first Porter engine at high 
speed it was claimed that all pressure on 
the crank - pin had been annihilated. 
Whether heavy or light pistons have any- 
thing to do with smooth running or not is 


He had noticed | 
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open; yet it is established that every recip- 
rocating part causes wear. The Professor 
instanced the case of a single engine in 
which one of the ports had been closed. 
The result was that the pin on the fly- 
wheel was nearly sheared off, yet there was 
no outsi le evidence of inside disturbance. 
The difference in harmony of two engines 
which were coupled to make a compound 
also resulted in the shearing of the pin. 
It is not possible to put any weight into 
the crank that will counterbalance all the 
reciprocating forces. One of the members 
stated that he had fo!lowed the practice of 
counterbalancing the horizontal accelerat- 
ing forcesin a horizontal engine and letting 
the vertical go. 

A paper by 8. J. Macfarren dealt with 


STREET CAR GEAR FOR MODERATE 
SPEEDS. 

The writer said that during his resi- 
dence in an interior Mexican State a 
native street railway company were organ- 
ized and aroad built having 3 feet gauge. 
The cars which came for use upon the 
road bore the appearance of having been 
hastily altered from a wide gauge by the 
simple means of pressing the wheels 
closer together on the axles without mov- 
ing in the sills or journal-boxes of the car. 
This method left some 10 inches clear 
axles outside of the wheel-hub at each 
end and between that support and the 
bearing which was to carry the load. The 


writer’s suggestion to cut off the axles and | 


leave the sills and journals in to corres- 
pond with the narrow gauge was met with 
a child-like trust in the manufacturing 
house and the expressed fear of lessening 
the stability of the cars by thus narrowing 
their support. These axles cranked to a 
permanent set on the ‘irst ensuing holiday, 
and a sorry lot of wheeled imitations of 
crippied cattle are to this day sustaining 
the reputation of that manufacturer in that 
vicinity. The present increase in street- 
railway construction has also increased the 
percentage of uninformed buyers and made 
a harvest for all classes of builders of 
street cars. We find that street-car 
gears are not generally made by the con- 
cerns building the cars. The author con- 
sidered the principal points entering into 
the question of the coming self-propelled 
car, dealing with the road-bed and con- 
struction of the car itself. 


THE COMPARISON OF INDICATORS 


was considered by Prof. J. Burkitt Webb. 
The indicator may be used for three 
things: 1, to obtain the area of the true 
card as representing work done per stroke ; 
2, to obtain the pressure on some particu- 
lar point of the stroke, and, 3, to obtain 
the shape of the true card as indicating 
the condition and action of the steam and 
various parts of the engine. There are 
also various features in the construction of 
the indicator which must be carefully ex- 
amined and compared before a correct 
judgment of the merits of the instrument 
can be made. The following features of 
construction will affect the accuracy of the 
indicator in one or more of the points above 
mentioned. 1. Uniformity of the spring. 
2. Parallelism of the piston movement to 
the cylinder. 3. Uniformity of the pencil 
movement. 4. Parallelism ot the pencil 
movement to the drum-axis. 5. Accuracy 
of the drum motion. 6. Phase of the 
drum motion. 7. Mass of the parts and 
its distribution, and the strength of the 
spring. 8. Friction of the piston and 
pencil movements. 9. Lost motion. 

Each of these points was taken up in 
order, and with the aid of the engravings 
the most common defects and the possible 
remedies were dwelt upon. 

Prof. J. E. Denton recently made ex- 
haustive tests on the well-known Paw- 
tucket pumping-engine, which he embodied 
in a paper entitled 
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STEAM-JACKETS ON THE PAWTUCKET PUMP- 
ING-ENGINE, 


The jackets of this engine enveloped the 
heads and barrels of both cylinders and 
steam at full boiler pressure is used in 
each. The condensed steam from the 
jackets is pumped into the feed-pipe at a 
point between the boiler and the hot-well, 
The condensed steam collected in the re- 
ceiver is received in a trap and continu- 
ously pumped through a heater placed in 
the chimney-flue and thence around to the 
top of the receiver. Out of a total of 155 
pounds thus circulated only one-third is 
evaporated and returned to the receiver as 
steam, the other two-thirds gradually ac- 
cumulating in the receiver and being 
blown to waste every three hours. With- 
out going into the details ot the paper, we 
present the following conclusions which 
the tests appeared to have indicated: 1, 
that the averages of results of indicator 
ards taken in the most careful manner 
with the best modern indicators show a 
possible saving from the use of jackets 
amounting to from 0.13 to 0.35 pounds of 
steam per hour per horse-power, but that 
these amounts are within the limit of error 
to which the determination of indicated 
horse-power and cut-offs are subjected, so 
that, 2, The most that can be claimed for 
the jacket is that it probably caused no 
loss, and may possibly have caused a sav- 
ing, not exceeding 3 per cent. of the total 
steam consumption. 

In the discussion of this paper C. E. 
Emery stated that the difficulty with the 
paper was the conclusion that the saving 
is but 3 percent. It runs up to 12 per 
cent. All the data connected with the 
tests should have been given in the paper 
in full. It is necessary in estimating the 
use of the jacket to know perfectly the 
condition of the steam and the many feat- 
ures which have a bearing upon the re- 
sult. There is a very appreciable gain in 
the use of the steam-jacket. 

Oberlin Smith suggested that in order 
to make a reliable test of an engine with 
and without a jacket it would be neces- 
sary to totally remove the jacket, since it 
is impossible to get two engines precisely 
alike in all their working aspects, one 
built without and the other with a jacket. 
Testing au engine with steam in the jacket 
and then testing without steam in. the 
jacket will not give the full result of the 
economy caused by the steam jacket, since 
the jacket-space, even when unoccupied 
by steam, will serve to a certain extent the 
purpose aimed at in the jacket. The 
engine should be constructed, in order to 
make the test accurate and reliable, with 
a removable cylinder encircling the main 
cylinder with the proper space interven- 
ing, and it could be drawn away from the 
main cylinder when it was desired to test 
the engine without a steam-jacket. This 
would give the exact difference between 
the use of the steam-jacket in an engine 
and the working of the same engine with- 
out its jacket. 


Mr. Wolff said that the idea of the steam- 
jacket was not to prevent radiation, but to 
oe heat units to the steam in the cyl- 
inder during expansion by the condensa- 
tion of the steam in the jacket, the heat from 
this steam being transmitted to the steam 
doing work in the cylinder. The fact that 
the jacket is on the cylinder does not 
affect the results. The point of the paper 
was the statement that with and without 
the jacket the steam — did not 
vary 3 percent. This may have resulted 
in variation in the card. A gain of 12 per 
cent. had been made in engines under dif- 
ferent conditions and different methods of 
testing. 

Mr. Henthorn stated that the steam- 
jacket on an engine similar to that at Paw- 
tucket had resulted in an advance of from 
7 to 10 per cent.—that is, the duty in- 
creased in that ratio, 
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Professor Webb said that the steam used 
in the jacket was to be considered as a 
loss. The flow of temperature in the 
steam in the jacket terminated in heat 
transmitted to the steam in the cylinder. 
While practical results indicated a saving 
by its use, there was no good theory for 
the end reached. 

Professor Thurston stated that com- 
pounds by the use of steam-jackets are 
now running which save from 10 to 12 per 
cent. It is a fact that the steam-jacket is 
decreasing in usefulness as the engine ad- 
vances toward perfection, and will be 
wholly useless should that point ever be 
reached. Under certain conditions its use 
may result in a decided loss. There are 
two periods in the steam-cylinder—the 
steam weeping in and out of the cylinder. 
The entering steam heats the surfaces and 
prevents initial condensation, but is hurt- 
ful at the last, as it heats the steam on its 
road .to the condenser. The saving re- 
sulting from the use of the steam-jacket is 
the difference in these effects, it being 
taken into account that the first effect is 
on entering steam at a high pressure, while 
the final effect is on the outgoing steam at 
a reduced pressure due to expansion, 

Professor Webb said that there is re- 
evaporation in the cylinder, but not in 
the jacket. 

Mr. Towne said that the use of the 
steam-jacket was undoubtedly affected by 
the ratio of expansion. 

Professor Denton in further explaining 
the method pursued in making the test 
upon which his paper was founded said that 
the feed-water was measured by meter, 
which was tested before, during and after 
the test. He wished to sound an alarm as 
to whether we know anything about the 
saving of the steam-jacket or not. Fric- 
tion, cards and many other factors enter 
into the problem, each bearing a direct 
effect upon the results hoped for. The 
steam-jacket must be studied with a de- 
gree of refinement not yet attempted. 

J. F. Holloway presented a paper on 
HOW TO USE STEAM EXPANSIVELY IN 
DIRECT-ACTING STEAM-PUMPS. 

In an article presented in The Iron Age 
some time since and taken from a lecture 
delivered by Mr. Holloway before the class 
in engineering at Cornell we had the 
principal engravings and the main poirts 
of the text of this paper. Mr. Holloway 
showed that a card taken from the water- 
end of a direct-acting pump was prac- 
tically a parallelogram, while the card 
from the steam-cylinder showed that at 
the beginning of the stroke the power was 
much more than sufficient to move the 
load, while at the end it was much less 
than that required. Heretofore it has 
been usual to overcome this difference by 
storing the power in a fly-wheel, but by 
means of the high-duty attachment of the 
Worthington pump this discrepancy is 
overcome without the use of a heavy fly- 
wheel. The excessive initial power in the 
steam-cylinder is so stored as to exert its 
power during the latter half of the stroke 
when it augments the decreasing power 
of the steam in the cylinder. 

The remarks, rather than discussion, 
which followed the paper were confined 
mainly to expressions of warm admiration 
for the simplicity and effectiveness of the 
arrangement explained and of deep respect 
for the memory of the late Henry R. 
Worthington, who brought the direct- 
acting pump to such a high state of per- 
fection and upon whose efforts the present 
results are founded. 

The paper by C. T. Main on the 


COST OF STEAM AND WATER POWER 


spring. It gave the cost of water-power 
per horse-power at Lawrence, Lowell and 
Manchester and compared this with the best 
steam-engine results. In our report of 
that meeting will be found abstracts 





giving the main points brought out in the 
paper. 


GRAPHICAL ANALYSIS OF RECIPROCATING 
MOTION 


was dealt with in a paper by Oberlin 
Smith, the object being to call attention 
to a graphical method of representing all 
reciprocating motions in machines which 
have such relations to each other that 
they must perferm certain portions of 
tbeir journeys in given times. It may be 
used also to represent rotary motions. It 
consists simply in drawing straight or 
curved lines, or a combination of both, 
which represent the successive portions of 
any given points in a moving member of 
a machine. The paper describes the use 
of the method and gives many illustra- 
tions showing its application. The final 
paper of the session was to have been 
presented on board the double-ended 
screw ferry-boat Bergen, of the Hoboken 
Ferry Company, but owing to an accident 
to the Bergen’s boilers she could not be 
used. The paper was by Prof. James E. 
Denton, on the 

PERFORMANCE OF A DOUBLE-SCREW FERRY- 

BOAT, 


with an introduction by Col. E. A. Stev- 
ens. The introduction briefly outlined 
the use of screws for ferry service, begin- 
ning with the first propeller ferry-boat, 
built by the writer’s grandfather, John 
Stevens, in the first decade of this century, 
and which ran from Hoboken to Barclay 
street, this city. 

The portion of the paper by Professor 
Denton was in fact a comparison between 
the performance of the Orange, a side- wheel 
boat with low-pressure beam engine, and 
the Bergen, a double-end propeller with 
triple-expansion engine. We regret that 
we have only space for the conclusions 
drawn from the experiments. 

1. The steam used per horse-power for 
all purposes is 25 pounds per hour for the 
beam engine and 22 pounds for the triple 
engine under their average conditions of 
ferry service,‘but the consumption of the 
Bergen’s main engine is only 18.3 pounds 
per hour per horse-power, the direct-act- 
ing steam feed and circulating pumps, &c., 
consuming about 3} pounds per indicated 
horse-power. 

2. The steam consumption of both en- 
gines does not sensibly differ while in in- 
ternuttent ferry service from that found 
during continuous working of the engines. 

3. The economy of the drop-return-flue 
boiler of the Orange is practically the 
same as the locomotive type in the Bergen, 
both boilers evaporating on the average 
about 84 pounds of water per pound of 
bituminous coal under ordinary working 
conditions, thus making the consumption 
of coal per hour per horse-power about 2.9 
pounds for the beam engine, 2.6 for the 
Bergen for all purposes and 2.15 pounds 
for main engines alone. 

4, The speed of the boats under all con- 
ditions is practically in agreement with 
the law of cubes, and by the application 
of this law it appears that for a still-water 
speed of 12.6 statute miles per hour the 
following statements are practically true: 
The paddle-wheel boat would require 642 
horse-power and would make 24} revo- 
lutions per minute, with a slip of 26 per 
cent. The screw boat, using double 
screws, would require 680 herse-power, an 
engine speed of 145 revolutions and the 
slip would be 124 per cent. The screw 
buat, using one screw atthe stern, would 
require 584 horse-power, 152 revolutions 


|per minute, and the slip would be 18 
|per cent. The screw boat, using one 
was read at the Erie meeting. held last|screw at the bow, would require 692 


| horse-power, 163 revolutions per minute, 


and the slip would be 18 per cent., but the 
recoil upon the hull of the water which 
the screw acts on would make the ap- 
parent slip about 22 per cent. 








5. The screw at the bow, using the 
same horse-power as the screw at the stern 
for equal revolutions, propels the boat 
slower than the screw at the stern by an 
amount practically equal to the equivalent 
of the extra resistance due to the increase 
of the velocity of the boat by an amount 
equal to the velocity of slip of the screw. 

6. By calculations based upon the ac- 
cepted relations between the slip of the 
screw and the velocity of a boat it appears 
that, in order for the double screws to 
produce the same speed as a single screw 
of the same diameter at the stern, the slip 
of the latter must be to the former in the 
ratio of 18 to 11, and therefore the cause 
of the extra power consumed by the two 
screws as compared to the one screw is 
the fact that the slips are as 18 to 12.6, 
instead of as 18 to11. The details of this 
calculation are given in the body of the 
paper. To alter this ratio of slip the 
diameter of the twoscrews must be greater 
than that of the one screw. 


EXCURSIONS. 


Thursday evening many members at- 
tended the fair of the American Institute 
and for the courtesy of invitation were 
indebted to the Board of Managers of the 
Institute. Friday morning a trip was 
made on the steamer Laura M. Starin—on 
board which lunch was served by the 
courtesy of Dr. Henry Morton, of Stevens 
Institute—to Elizabethport, where the 
automatic machinery of the Singer Mfg. 
Company and the many special tools and 
appliances of the Babcock & Wilcox Com- 
pany were inspected. Saturday morning 
the members -visited the famous ocean 
racer, the City of Paris, every part of 
which was thrown open. It is needless to 
say that the 20,000 horse-power engines 
attracted more attention than the com- 
modious arrangement and elegant fittings 
of the “living” part of the boat. For 
the lunch served on board the members 
were indebted to the owners of the boat, 
the Inman Company. 


— ————— — 


Advertisements have been issued from 
the Navy Department for proposals for 
furnishing steel plates for use in the con- 
struction of the United States armored 
battle-ship Texas, building at the Norfolk 
Navy Yard, to be opened at the Depart- 
ment, December 16, at noon. There are 
required about 661 tons of plates, of 
which 246 tons are for the lower layer of 
protective-deck plating and 415 tons for 
the upper and middle layers, the upper 
and lower layers of top of redoubt and the 
protective-side plating. Deliveries are to 
be made at the Norfolk yard, and are to 
commence 30 days and end 60 days from 
the date of the contract. Bids for these 
same plates were opened August 6 last, 
but it was found that the prices were too 
high and the proposals were all rejected. 
The cause of the excessive prices was that 
among the plates required were some that 
were 115 inches wide. As the largest 
steel rolls in the country are only 119 
inches wide, the manufacture of plates of 
that width would be extremely difficult, 
und there would be danger that much of 
the material submitted would be rejected 
for irregularity at the edges. The sched- 
ule has been revised and a new plan of 
plating arranged to overcome this diffi- 
culty. 





The Crescent Iron Works, Samuel L. 
Moore & Sons’ Company, of Elizabethport, 
N. J., haveapplied to the Navy Department 
to have a commission appointed to examine 
their plants and report on their ability to un- 
dertake the construction of steel vessels for 
the Government. They are anxious to bid 
on the 1000-ton gun-boats and the Naval 
Academy practice cruiser, and they add one 
more to the list of firms ready to compete 
for naval work. 
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| inches in diameter by 44 inches long; the ducting composition applied to hot sur- 


and 13 inches for 4-inch 
The total weight of the machine is 


cones are 9, 11 
belt. 


The screw-cutting engine-lathe and the | 1400 pounds. 


which we 
built by 


cutting-off machine of 


present engravings are the 


here | 


Hendey Machine Company, of Torringtun, | 


Conn. The lathe has 
compound rest, power cross-feed, belt and 
gear feed, 
ways and 142% inches over the carriage. 
The driving-cone has four steps from 6 to 
13 inches in diameter for 3}-inch belt 
The ratio of gearing 1n the head-stock is 
13 to 1. The spindle is 24 inches in diam- 
eter, has a 14-inch hole through its entire 


length, and its bearings are of hard bronze | tion of the arrangement. 


and are made so they can be readily re- 
newed when necessary. The front bear- 
ing 1s 3% inches in diameter by 5} inches 


hollow spindle, | 


It swings 214 inches over the | 


| 


long, the back bearing being 22 inches 1n | 


diameter by 4 inches long. The tail-stock 
is 12 inches wide by 14 inches long. 
bed is 194 inches wide, 144 inches deep 
and is formed with cross-webs 4 inches 
wide and spaced 27 inches apart. It is 


The | three layers of hair felt. 


a 


Heat Lost by Unprotected Steam- 


Pipes. 


Albert Haacke, of the Kieselguhr Com- 
pany, has recently fitted up an apparatus 


for measuring the amount of heat lost by | 
radiation and convection from steam-pipes | 


and the like, and has communicated the 
result of some of his first experiments with 
it to Engineering, together with a descrip- 
The tests in 
question were directed to determine the 
relative losses of heat from (1) bare pipes; 
(2) pipes covered with 1 inch of fossil 
meal composition; and (3) pipes covered 
with 1 inch of fossil meal composition and 
The testing sur- 
faces are represented in Mr. Haacke’s ar- 


rangement by three cast-iron steam-pipes | 


of 5 inches internal diameter and 6 feet 


faces is a measure of its non-conducting 
efficiency. He considers this test of 
measuriny the outside temperature, either 
by the hand or even by thermometer read- 
ings, as unreliable and misleading, and 
insists upon condensation experiments as 
the most reliable method of ascertaining 
the loss of heat by steam. 


ae 


The Lima Oil Field.—The great oil 
field which made western Pennsylvania 
famous has been transferred from that 
State to Ohio, with Lima for its center, 
where the great refineries are now es- 
tablished. The several pipe lines now 
completed extend from that point both to 
the sea-board and the lakes. The worksat 
Lima, report says, will be doubled in 
capacity, to 12,000 gallons a day. Thou- 
sands of tanks have been erected in the 
Lima region and filled with crude oil as 
soon as built, until now the Standard Oil 
Company have 25,000,000 barrels of crude 
Lima oil in their storage-reservoirs, The 








supported on two large cabinet legs, one 
of which is, fitted to hold the change- 
gears. The tools and fixtures can be kept 
in the other cabinet. The screw is of 
steel, 14 inches in diameter, and the nut is 
54 inches long. The lathe will cut threads 
from 2 to 18 perinch. The largest of the 
two face-plates is 21 inches in diameter. 
The machine weighs 3500 pounds. 

The 24-inch cutting-off machine is of 
new design and is claimed to have several 
points of advantage over the old style of 
machine, being very’ compact and con- 
venient to handle. The tool-carriage has 
side adjustment and can be quickly set to 
cut off a number of short pieces without 
moving the bar in the chucks. The tool- 
post is made so as to raise and lower the 
tool and a gauge is provided for cutting 
duplicate pieces to same length. The sup- 


port at back end of machine for holding | 


up long bars has vertical adjustment for 
different sizes of stock and also has a roll 
to carry the stock easily. The receptacle 
for chips is drained of oil and the chips 
can be easily removed. i 
provided with two good  four-jawed 
chucks, and the one next to the cutting- 
tool is well up out of the way of chips. 
The front bearing is 44 inchés in diameter 


SCREW-CUTTING ENGINE LATHE. 


long, with blank flanges on each end. 
These test-pipes are supplied with steam 
that has been dried, and are placed so as 
to be subject to radiation al convection 
under precisely similar conditions, one 
being bare, the other covered with fossil 
meal composition 1 inch thick, the third 
with 1 inch of composition and three 
layers of No. 3 felt, each 4 inch in thick- 
ness, 

The result of experiments with steam in 
the different pipes under pressures of from 
45 to 60 pounds and upward goes to show 


that a covering of fossil meal composition | 


1 inch thick saves out of a possible loss of 
100 per cent. as much as 83.57 per cent. ; 
| and if over this covering 14 inches of hair 
| felt with canvas is added the extra saving 
is only 8.25 per cent. If 1 pound of steam 
| coal is required to evaporate 8 pounds of 
water into steam of 60 pounds pressure, 
then 64 hundred-weight of steam coal are 


| 


required every year to make good the loss | 


of heat from every square foot of uncov- 
ered steam-pipe. This loss is even greater 





great storage-tanks that dotted the north- 
western part of Pennsylvania and the 
southern border of New York have been 
taken down and carried over into Ohio, 
where they have been set up in the Lima 
field. Over 500 of these tanks have been 
transferred from Alleghany County, N. Y. 
The most important move thus far is the 
extension of the Chicago pipe line east- 
ward from Lima to McLean County, in 
Pennsylvania, where connection has been 
made with the pipe lines running to the 
seai-board. This connection was made ont 
month ago, and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany now have continuous pipe communi- 
cation between Philadelphia and Chicago. 
The Standard Company can thus pump 
crude or refined Lima oil direct from the 
Ohio fields to New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore or Buffalo, or they can send Penn- 
sylvania oil westward in the same way in- 
to Ohio or through to Chicago. 


A 


The assignment of the iron firm of Cold- 


The machine is| in winter or when the pipes are exposed | well, Wilcox & Co., at Newburg, a con- 


to wind and rain, or where steam of high| cern who have been largely interested in 


| temperature is used. 
‘combats the opinion, which is firmly estab- 


Finally, Mr. Haacke | the New York aqueduct contracts, is an- 
| nounced. 


The firm aot long since pur- 


| lished in the minds of many users of steam, | chased a site on the river front, adjoining 
by 6 inches long; the back bearing is 4| that the outside temperature of a non-con-' lands of the Standard Oil Company, and 
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erected a large shop. Thomas Coldwell, 
father of the senior member, is made as- 
signee. The cause of the failure is attrib- 


uted to the desire of the firm to do more | 


than their capital would allow. 


SR we 


~ Canada’s New Water-Way. 


The Dominion Government is construct- 


ing a $3,000,000 canal on the Canadian | 


side at Sault Ste. Marie. In two years 
more Canada will have an independent 


route from the head of Lake Superior to | 


the Atlantic sea-board. The United States 
cannot enjoy the same advantage because 
American vessels sailing from Lake Erie to 
Lake Ontario ports are dependent on the 
Welland Canal, a water-way traversing 
Canadian territory. 
be a triumph of engineering skill. It has 
been clamored for by politicians for two 
generations. Even the Government ad- 


| 


The Soo Canal will | 


| face, 





| markable. 


hydraulic power nearly similar to that 
used on the American side; but the mode 


of filling and emptying the lock will be 


different. A trench will also be built on 
both sides of the canal for its full length 
down to the level of the bottom and will 
be fitted with puddle up to the water sur- 
The contractors are Hugh & John 
Ryan and Allen & Fleming of Toronto 
and Ottawa. 





I 


Compressed Air as a Motive Power. 
—The experiments now being made in 
Europe with compressed air as a motive 
power are apparently successful. The 
British Consul reports that in Nantes the 
street railways worked by this method 
give entire satisfaction. ‘‘ The cars,” he 
says, ‘‘ are comfortable and run smoothly, 
with very little noise. They do not inter- 
fere with the general traftic in the streets, 
and their immunity from accidents is re- 
The average speed is about 
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CUTTING-OFF MACHINE. 


mits that no pressing necessity for the| eight miles an hour, but it can easily be 
canal exists; but in the completion of the| increased or moderated, and in case of 


last link in this Canadian route they all 
see an evidence of the determination of 





need an almost instantaneous stoppage 
effected. The inventor says that his sys- 


Canada to work out her own destiny on|tem is far more economical than horse 


the American continent. 

The ‘*Soo” Canal will rank with its 
namesake on the American side. The en- 

ineers are overcoming great obstacles and 
Seerve no ordinary praise for the bold- 
ness of their design. The canal is to ex- 
tend across St. Marie Island, in St. Mary’s 
River. Its length will be 3500 feet. The 
canal proper is to consist of a channelway, 
massive pier work at both entrances and 


a lifting and guard lock. The prism of | 


the canal will be sunk toa depth of 18 
feet below the lowest known stages of the 
river above and below the guard-lock. 


The summit level will possess a mean | 


width of 150 feet, or a bottom width of 
145 feet, the sectional area of water being 
2700 square feet. The plans provide for a 
lock 600 feet long between its gates, with 
a mean width of 85 feet in the chamber, 
diminishing at both ends, but on opposite 
sides, to a mean width of 60 feet at the 
gates. The walls will form a hight of 
414 feet: The gates are to be opened by 


| 





traction, the cost of coal per machine 
equal to 8 or 10 horse-power being only 
$1, cheaper than electricity or steam, and 
that the machinery is simple and requires 
no skilled mechanic to work it. Of course 
the compressed air is carned in a suitable 
tank, capable of resisting its high press- 
ure, and does its work by operating some- 
thing analogous to a steam-engine. To 
fill these tanks power is required at some 
central station, and it is this power, 
temporarily stored in the compressed air, 
which drives the car. The alleged ad- 
vantage over electricity grows out of the 
fact that the cost of an expensive over- 
head plant is saved, and that a greater 
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Comfort for the Farmer.—A thought- 
ful writer takes the following view of the 
agricultural situation: ‘* The consumption 
of many articles of human food is over- 
taking production. This is especially 
true of wheat. The crop of this year, 
though claimed to be sufficiently plenti- 
ful to warrant low prices, is admitted to 
be some 15,000,000 bushels less than that 
of 1884, though in the meantime a vast 
area in the Northwest has been added to 
'that formerly devoted to wheat-culture. 
And a considerable part of that added 
area is already ‘ playing out,’ having been 
exhausted, at least for the time being, by 
continuous cropping to this important 
cereal. It would seem, too, that the limit 
of wheat production has long since been 
passed in Great Britain,is reached in France 
this year, and cannot be largely extended in 
either Russia or India without trenching 
on the uncertain soil which may not be 
‘depended upon fora yield. In Australia 


the discovery of subterranean supplies of 
water available for irrigation and a resort 
to that aid in our Rocky Mountain re- 
gions may yet make considerable areas 
available for wheat-growing, and there is 
room for some increase in South America. 
But it is doubtful if on the whole the pro- 
duction of wheat will keep pace during 
the next decade with the steady augment 
in the population which is now in progress 
and not likely to be interrupted except by 
war or pestilence. It may even be as- 
sumed as probable that ere long it will be 
found necessary for the bread-eaters of the 
Old World to resort to the consumption of 
our Indian corn as a partial substitute for 
wheat and rye.” 


a —— 


We are informed that Jacob Reese, of 
Pittsburgh, has interested a number of Lou- 





proportion of the original power used is| 
made available than when converted first | 
into electricity and then reconverted into | 
power. It is probable that no reliable in- | 
formation concerning the commercial and | 
economical advantages of this much-lauded | 
system can be had until it has had a more 

thorough test than it has as yet received.” 


isville capitalists in his method of reduc- 
ing old steel rails of heavy sections to 
light sections fit for relaying. The ex- 
perimental steps are being taken at the 
works of the New Albany Rail Mill Com- 
pany, at New Albany, Ind., and subse- 
quent operations will depend entirely upon 
the results shown there. 
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Rolling Steel Rails.* 


In a three-high mill a rail is made at 
one heat, and generally in 11 passes, 
from a bloom 7 inches square, or a little 
larger. The first six passes are taken 
up in working the bloom from side to side 
into a billet, rudely, the shape of a rail. 
It is then ready for the finishing rolls. 
The seventh pass, or squabber, which is 
generally the first pass in the finishing 





train, is principally for forming the flanges | 


Mick 


| 


| other. 


parting of the rolls and either shear off or 
make afin. The opposite course of treat- 
ment must then be resorted to. 
Side-guards are used to guide the bar to 
the pass and to aid in keeping it from 
twisting or drawing to one side on leaving 
the pass. Side-guards are sometimes called 


into play to put more metal into one side or| head in the finishing pass. 


Of all the troubles to be overcome in 
rolling a rail, the overfilliag of the head 
in the finishing pass is probably the great- 
est. There is no real remedy for it except 
returning the rolls, Since the head of the 
rail is made somewhat rounding, the two 
rolls must be parted at the middle of the 
When the 


the other of a piece by forcing 1t over, and| metal runs out between the collars it 


compelling one side of the pass to rov the 
It is unnecessary to have a side- 
guard on each side of the pdss when there 





makes a fin, which is generally objected 
to more on account of its appearance than 
the harm it does (Fig. 4). The cause may 
be looked for in the pass immediately pre- 


|ceding the finishing, the leading pass. 


ile Roll 


YL y ty 


Bottom Roll ° 


SQUABBER PASS 
for a 60 1b. Rail. 
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Fig. 5. 


of the rail (Fig. 1). The billet goes 
through this pass with the head down and 
the flanges horizontal ; the flanges are 
caught between the two rolls and made 
thinner and wider, according to the dis- 
tance between the rolls forming the pass, 
so that this pass has almost absolute con- 
trol of the flanges. The rail passes through 
the three succeeding passes with head 
and flanges vertical, without any 
change except uniform reduction and 
a gradual increase in hight. Then the rail 


is a greater amount of draft on one side of 
the bloom than on the other. The extra 
amount of draft on the one side throws the 
piece to the opposite side. There is then | 
no need for a side-guard on the side the 
bar has no tendency to touch. 

The purpose of a guide is to keep the} 
bar from following the roll on coming out 
of the pass when for any reason it has a 
tendency to do so. The pass in the rolls 
is turned out so as to throw the piece 
against the guide to insure the bar being 


| the opposite effect. 


When the rail has too much stuff under 
its head on each side of the web on com- 
ing out of this pass, on entering the finish- 
ing there is nothing to oppose this side 
work at the middle of the head, where 
there is a space inch wide between the 
collars of the rolls. From this it is plain 
that the greater the angle under the head of 
the rail the more scope for the roll-turner 
in the leading pass, and consequently the 
liability to fin or overfill in the finishing 
pass. Rounding the collars with a file 
will sometimes make the overfilling less 
noticeable. 

In speaking on the subject of the amount 
of draft that ought to be put on a piece of 
steel, no fixed rule can be given on ac- 
count of the varying conditions under 
which a piece is rolled. However, taking 
nearly everything into account, 10 to 20 
per cent. has been found to cover nearly 
all cases, when the piece is turned to re- 
ceive work on all its sides. In breaking 
down a piece of steel light drait tends to 
made the sides concave ; the work seems 
to be confined near the surfaces on which 
it is being rolled. Heavy draft will have 
It follows, as would 
naturally be supposed, that in the same 
rolls the hotter the piece the more the 
tendency of the stuff to go out in the 
length ; while the colder and harder the 
piece the more spread, and consequently 
the more the tendency to fin. More spread 
may then be looked for in high-carbon 


‘ 
t 


Fig. 2. 


goes through the finishing pass, where the 
head is rounded (Fig. 2), and from that it 
passes on to the saws to be cut. 

Assuming that the passes have been 
properly turned out, it is the essential feat- 
ure of the whole matter of rolling 
have them all exactly filled. If the bar 
does not fill out to any pass more stuff is 
put in the pass; this is done by enlarging 
the preceding pass or passes by moving 
the rolls apart so as to bring out a bar 
of larger cross-section. On the 
hand, if the bar is of too great a cross- 
section for the pass to roll out in length 
the extra metal will squeeze out in the 








* Paper read by D. K. Nicholson, of Steelton, 
-Pa., at the recent meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


a rail to | 


other | 


Fig. 3. 
ROLLING STEEL RAILS. 


delivered safely from the rolls. Guides 
and side-guards are then, exactly as their 
names indicate, to ‘‘ guide and guard” 
the bar in entering and leaving a pass in 
the rolls. Finning and shearing comes 
|from the metal squeezing between the 
| partings of the rolls. It is the result, as 
stated above, of too much stuff gomg in 
the pass or part of the pass or the bar not 
properly entering the pass. A small fin, 
or the indication of one, is the only positive 
evidence there is that the bar has filled out 
|as intended. The wedge-like shape of the 
flange of arail gives a considerable amount 
of end thrust to the rolls. If this thrust- 
ing is not met by a force sufficient to over- 
come it the rail will be higher on one side 


Fig. 4. 


steel than in low-carbon or mild steel. It 
might be here remasked that in either 
case the shape into which the piece is to be 
rolled has a good deal to do with an im- 
erfection in the steel working out. For 
instance, a bad place in the part of the 
bloom falling to the head will work out, 
where it will not in the flange of a rail. 
When a train of rolls is not strong 
enough recourse can be had to three 
ways of making the rolls stronger: En- 
larging the diameter, shortening the body 
and using better material in making the 
rolls. For every size bar there is a roll of 
a, certain diameter that will make 
that bar probably better than a roll of 
any other diameter. Of course such a 


than the other and have a thick and thin| thing as having different size rolls for 


| flange (Fig. 3). 


every section of rail would not be practi- 
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cable. So a train is selected with respece | 
to the average work that 1s to be done. | 
Rolls of small diameter are more likely to 

work the flaws out of a piece of steel than 

rolls of a large diameter. There is very 

little spring in a roll with a short body. 

For these reasons alone it appears that the 

second of the above-mentioned schemes | 
(to shdrten the body) would be the one to 
adopt. 

The great drawback to cast-steel rolls 
is the fact that the surface cracks so badly. 
They do very well for roughing or where 
enough passes follow to smooth the bar. 
A forged-sieel roll cracks very much less! 





FLANGE-JOINT FOR 


than a cast roll, but the cost puts it out of 
the question. As for strength, they may 
be said to be everlasting. This puts some- 
what of a limit on the material used for a 
finishing roll after going outside of the 
best mixture of cast-iron. In a three-high 
mill the passes in the top and middle rolls 
can be altered without disturbing the 
passes in the middle and bottom rolls. A 
two-high mill has the advantage in hand- 
ling the bar, since it enters all the passes 
of the rolls on the same plane. And it is 
only necessary to have two rolls, instead of 
three. But then in altering a pass, shift- 
ing one roll affects all the passes except 
where the finishing pass is in separate 
housings, which is a good thing in either 
train. The great speed at which the rolls 
are run after the bar has entered the pass 
in a two-high reversing mill often goes | 
against the proper formation of the rail. 

In going above two lengths it 1s very 
necessary to take every precaution in put- 
ting down a mill. The long-continued 
strain in aset of rolls when 120 feet of 
rail go through is trying in the extreme on 
the rolls, especially as regards the end- 
thrust. It is only by having several set- 
screws and a well-babbited surface on the 
lip of the brass that the rolls can be held 
in their proper place in single lengths. In 
four lengths this would probably be 
double, and possibly more. Of course all 
this is not insurmountable if all the parts 
are made strong enough to resist the strain 
put on them and the train kept in line— 
that is, the engine-shaft, the pinion and 
roll to which it is coupled having their 
axes in one straight line and the axes of 
all the rolls in the same vertical plane ; 
for besides the train pulling hard, when 
the rolls are not in the same plane the 
piece is liable to come out twisted. 








DISCUSSION. 


In the discussion which followed the 
presentation of the above paper Mr. Hunt, 
of Chicago, stated that the principal ob- 
jectors to overfilling were railroai engi- 
neers. He believed that a shight indica- 
tion of overfilling was desirable, since it 
showed that plenty of work was performed 
by the last roll, but the mills were com- 
pelled by the purchasers to produce a 
smooth surface. A satisfactory steel roll 
has not yet been made. He described in 
brief a small steel roll made by Johnson, 
of Spuyten Duyvil, which was very good 
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but expensive, as it cost about two and 
one-half times as much as_ cast-iron. 
These rolls are made in an open-hearth 
furnace, and contain ferromanganese and 
about 0.2 percent. of carbon. Although 
they are harder than cast-iron, they have 
the ductility of commercial steel. Owing 
to the fact that the production of rolls 
is now so large, the cost of the rolls per 


(ton of output is a very significant matter. 


In October the mill with which he is con- 
nected turned out 28,491 tons of rails 
from one train of rolls, this being at the 
rate of one 30-foot rail every 15 seconds, 
which brought the cost of rolls down to 
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STEAM-PIPES. 


an average of 5 cents per ton. Mr. Hunt 
further called attention to the importance 
of temperature in rolling steel, and stated 
that many poor rails had resulted from the 
overheating of steel in order to make it 
easy for the rolls. Rolls of small! Giameter 
are easier in steel than the larger rolls. 
The turning of rolls has now been brought 
down to a mathematical nicety, so that the 
mechanic is not dependent on the rule of 
thumb. 

_— mre — 

Steam-Pipe Joint. 


A paper read by E. F. C. Davis, of 
Pottsville, Pa., at the meeting last week 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
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faced off flush at one operation. 


Engineers, describes the flange -joint 
adopted by the Philadelphia and Reading 
Coal and Iron Company for ali colliery 
steam-pipes. 

The most common and the cheapest 
method of carrying steam, taking the 
world at large, is probably through 
wrought-iron ‘‘ gas-pipe” joined by the 
taper thread screwed into sockets or ferules. 
This answers admirably for small pipes 
and even for comparatively large pipes 
where the conditions are favorable for 
screwing up the joints and where the 
threads are not subjected to any serious 
corrosive action. Many of the steam-pipe 
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lines in the anthracite coal regions, 
however, run for great distances under- 


ground, through contracted slopes and 
headings where it is almost impos- 
sible to make the screwed joint. In the 


screwed socket-joint there is always some 
space between the ends of the pipes, and 
the condensed steam from the best avail- 
able feed-water is so corrosive that a cut- 
ting or furrowing action takes place be- 
tween the ends of the pipes and the ferule, 
| which sooner or later causes leakage. It 
is then impossible to tighten up these 
|screwed joints without screwing up the 
whole pipe line. 

Some of these difficulties are avoided by 
|the use of ‘‘ flange unions.” With these 
| the pipe line can be more conveniently put 
together under-greund, and in the event of 
a leaky thread the flange can be screwed 
on tighter, or a defective pipe can readily 
be replaced by a new one of the same 
length. But in the ordinary flange union 
there is a space between the ends of the 
pipes, and the above-mentioned corrosive 
action is so destructive to the threads that 
cast-iron pipes have generally been consid- 
ered necessary for reliable and durable 
steam-pipe lines; though the first cost is 
about double that of wrought-iron pipe. 

The flanges shown are screwed tightly 
on the pipe, the pipe carried in a steady 
rest, and the end of pipe and flange faced off 
flush with each other. The lugs are at the 
same time bored out, and the projection 
turned off concentric with the bore of the 
pipe. This insures perfect continuity in 
the pipes, and the lugs also center the gum- 
joint rings accurately, so that a gum-joint is 
obtained between the abutting ends of the 
wrought-iron pipes. The continuity of 
the bore of the pipe insures a free flow of 
steam and condensed water, so that all 
liability to furrowing at the joints is 
avoided and the gum-joint formed be- 
tween the ends of the wrought - iron 
pipes protects the thread from all 
danger of corrosion. If an odd length 
of pipe needs to be made at a colliery, 
the pipe, if not over 4 inches, can be 
threaded with a hand-stock and die and 
a finished flange screwed on until the pipe 
projects through. The pipe must then be 
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Pipe must be screwed through flange so as to be steam-tight, and flange and end of pipe 


| filed off flush with the face of flange. In 
molding these flanges it is best to have 
the pattern arranged to leave its own cores, 
This insures accuracy in the positions of the 
bolt-holes and the large central hole, rela- 
tive to each other and to the other parts of 
the flange. Several thousand feet of steam- 
pipe fitted with these flanges have been 
put in service and have all proved perfectly 
satisfactory. 
DISCUSSION. 
Professor Sweet advocated in the mak- 


ing of joints the same method as that 
| followed in making the joint in the cyl- 
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inder-head—true the pipe up in a lathe | any other part of the works. The Mather 
and bolt together, making a tight joint | system of electric lighting is used, the 
with only metallic surfaces in contact. He|dynamo being driven by shop engine. 
would not advocate the use of either lead | The elevator is a 3-ton, built by Morse, 
or oil, but would put the ends of the pipe | Williams & Co., and connects the casting- 
together dry, for the simple reason that if | room in basement with the first and second 


either of these were used it would be im- | 
possible to get the ends again together | 
after removal, since the presence of oil or | 
lead and the necessary scraping would de- | 
stroy the true surface. 

Oberlin Smith described a joint consist- | 
ing of a fiber ring, the inner edge and | 
part of each surface being covered with a | 
thin sheet of copper, which took the form | 
of a ring having a deep annular recess | 
around its outer side. When this was 
placed between a joint only the copper | 
came in contact with the contents of the 
pipe, and the backing formed by the 
fiber gave elasticity enough to insure a 
tight joint. In the case of the joint de- 
scribed in the paper an objection was 
made that in case of repairs the lugs would 
prevent removal of a single section alone, 
and if this would not interfere with the 
removal then why not continue them and 
make a telescopic joint ? 


eT 


Plans of New Works. 


We recently announced that the well- 
known firm of Pedrick & Ayer, of Phila- 
delphia, manufacturers of plain and uni- 
versal milling-machines, boring-machines, 
&c., bad moved into their new works on 
Hamilton street and extending through to 
Buttonwood. The new building has a 
frontage on each street of 40 feet and a 
depth of 160 feet. We present in the 
drawings on page 841 floor plans of each 
of the two stores, together with the 
arrangement of the planers, lathes, screw- 
cutting machines, cranes, &c. 

The first floor is occupied by the heavy 
machinery used in connection with the 
manufacture of the larger sizes of uni- 
versal milling-machines, and in order to 
facilitate the handling of the heavy parts 
the iron posts of this story are provided 
with swinging cranes. In addition, there | 
is also a line of overhead trolleys adapted 
to the same purpose. In order to secure a | 
solid foundation for the heavy tools used 
there is no basement under the greater 
portion of the building, but under the 
Buttonwood street front there is a base- 
ment, in which the boiler and engine are 
located, and a part of which also serves 
as a store-room. The boiler room is cov- 
ered with brick arching on iron beams; 
and over this is placed the forge and large 
steam-hammer built on a special founda- | 
tion. On the second floor are located | 
the offices, drafting-rooms. pattern-room | 
and that portion of the machinery which | 
is not exeessively heavy in itself, and | 
which of course handles no unusually | 
large pieces. 

The engine that furnishes the power 1s | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| throughout. 


| liberates are light. 


floors. The shafting was furnished by G. 
V. Cresson and is 2,4, inches in diameter 
and runs 125 revolutions per minute; 
split or half pulleys are used exclusively 
The engine and boiler con- 
sume about 24 tons of buckwheat coal per 
week, and this economy is due to 
having a first-class automatic cut-off en- 
gine, a Walker automatic damper-regu- 
lator that regulates to 4° and an Eckstein 
feed-water heater that works continually 
while engine runs and pumps water from 
206° to 210° into the boiler. Owing to the 
position of the plot of ground no light 
could be obtained other than from the 
ends of the building and from the roof. 
The sky-lights, 30 x 15 inches each, hight 
the building in a very satisfactory manver 
throughout. 
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Ferro-Aluminium in Foundry Practice. 


W. J. Keep, of the Michigan Stove Com- 
pany, Detroit, has just published in the 
‘* Transactions ” of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, a paper on aluminium 
in cast-iron, from which we quote the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

Practice.—The object of these papers 
upon the influence of aluminium is not to 
encourage the introduction of aluminium 
into cast-iron when it is remelted, but to 
point out the fact that aluminium, if present 
in pig-iron, would change combined car- 
bon into graphite, as silicon does, but 
without weakening effects. With our 
present experience, the introduction of 
aluminium into molten cast-iron is attended 
with serious difficulty. 

If ferro-aluminium broken into very 
small pieces is introduced into the ladle 
before the iron is caught it will probably 
be melted as the first iron strikes it ; but 
if plunged into the iron after the iron is 
caught, it is likely to chill a coating of 
iron around it. In this condition the 
metal swims. The attempt to melt such 
chilled pieces in the ladle of iron is useless. 
Commercially pure aluminium thrown on 
the surface of cast-iron melts at once and 
forms a film on the surface which seems to 
sink into the iron and form a true alloy. 
Yet the whole amount thus introduced 
does not seem to remain 1n the iron, as it 
does when successfully introduced by the 
ferro-aluminium. The surface and the 
sides, after the iron is poured out of the 
crucible, seem to be covered with alu- 
minium. Aluminium introduced into the 
foundry-ladle in the smallest quantities 
causes the iron to boil rapidly, probably 
because the particles of graphite which it 
This ebullition is so 
rapid that slag which has risen to the 


12 x 24 inches, Corliss type, 50 horse- | surface is often carried under again by the 
power, built by Pedrick & Ayer, except- | force of the current. 

ing the governor and part of the cutting: | A more unfortunate effect is that the 
off device, which were furnished by the | film of oxide and slag covering the sur- 
Watts-Campbell Company, Newark, N. J. | face of the iron in the ladle is made so 
The boiler is 50-horse and was made | tender by the aluminium that it does not 
by the Taylor Mfg. Company, Chambers-| hold together while the iron is being 
burg, Pa. It is 54 inches in diameter, 16) poured. As a result, patches of scum 
feet long and has 38 4-inch tubes, It is so| break away and flow with the iron into 


set that the return-heat, after passing | 
through the tubes, returns over the top. 
Owing to the position of the stack it car- 
ries off the smoke and gas from the boiler, | 
furnace and smith fires, and by its con- | 
struction makes two complete flues. The | 
stack is square. is built of brick, and is 
lined inside with a heavy 20-inch cast-iron 
pipe that conveys smoke, &c., from the 
furnace. It being continually hot rarefies 
the air around it in this space, the smith 
tires are attached and excellent results fol- 
low, as there is nosmoke from them, and 


| iron. 


the mold, doing more harm than if such 
impurities had not been cleared from the 
It might be better if the aluminium 
could be introduced into the hearth of the 


| cupola before the iron is tapped, so that it 


could have time to cause a separation ot 
slag, leaving the slag inside the furnace. 
We have endeavored to overcome these 
difficulties by introducing the ferro-alu- 
minium with the charges of pig-iron, but 
this is not a desirable method if a better 
one could be found. 

The value of our discovery regarding 


around the forging-shop it is as: clean as | the action of aluminium upon carbon is to 
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show the desirability of the introduction 
of aluminium into foundry pig-iron during 
its reduction in the biast-furnace, and to 
call attention to the fact that this is the 
most desirable element in such irons, if an 
iron without chilling tendencies is sought. 
If introduced into the pig-iron during its 
reduction in the blast-furnace, as silicon is 
now introduced, none of the evils referred 
to would be encountered. 

A misconception seems to prevail as to 
the use of aluminium, even if it were not 
attended with the practical difficulties re- 
ferred to. It is not to gray, but to white 
iron or iron low in silicon that aluminium 
can be added with advantage. Any ad- 
dition of aluminium to irons already made 
gray by silicon, and consequently weak, 
would cause a further separation of graph- 
ite and consequently make the iron grayer 
and weaker. While silicon and aluminium 
work together to make iron gray, yet if 
the silicon be left out and aluminium used 
instead the iron will be grayer, stronger 
and softer than if silicon were the agent. 
We do not advocate the addition of any- 
thing to pig-iron unless it be unavoidable. 
Purchase pig-iron that will of itself, or 
when mixed with other brands, make such 
castings as are desired without any doctor- 
ing. If irons can be found that are made 
gray by aluminium such irons would be 
very desirable for the making of thin cast- 
ings where strength as well as softness is 
desired. 
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The total amount of the successful bids 
for the Brooklyn WaterWorks extension is 
$3,071,692, a slight excess over the en- 
gineer’s figures. The lowest bidders on 
the first section are Cranford & Valen- 
tine, for the laying of the new conduits, 
the amount being $1,013,772. Edward 
Freel bid the lowest sum, $762,678, on 
the second section for the new storage- 
reservoir. On the third section, for the 
laying of the main from the Milburn pump- 
ing station to the new storage-reservoir, 
John H. O’Rourke bid $63,123. The con- 
struction of buildings at the Milburn 
pumping-station will also go to Mr. 
O’Rourke at $154,845. He also made the 
lowest bid, $367,167.50, for the supply 
ponds at Milburn and East Meadow. 
James F. Gillen bid $306,145 and $373,- 
965, respectively, on the work at the New- 
bridge supply pond and conduit and the 
supply ponds at Ridgewood and Massa- 
pequa, distancing his competitors. 


The main building of the Hecla Iron 
Works, in Brooklyn, was destroyed by fire 


on Monday night. The works are owned 
by N. Poulson, M. Eger and B. E. J. Eils, 
and are valued at about $200,000. The 
estimated loss is nearly covered by $100,- 
000 insurance. The fire broke out in the 
foundry and was attended by an explosion. 
The burned building was five stones high 
and was almost entirely destroyed, includ- 
ing a portion of the one-story foundry 
building. Mr. Poulson said that he could 
give no idea of the origin of the fire. A 
large number of valuable patterns were 
destroyed, but those for the World build- 
ing were saved. The works had a large 
number of contracts on hand, and so great 
was the press of business that an addition 
to the works was in progress. The com- 
pany will lose by forfeiture of contracts. 
The works are known throughout the coun- 
try as manufacturing every description of 
iron-work. The fire will throw 1000 men 
out of employment. 


The first bale of manufactured ramie 
ever made in this country was exhibited at 
the Cotton Exchange 21st inst., and there 
is reason to believe that its appearance 
marks the beginning of an important in- 
dustry. This ramie was prepared at 
Englewood, N. J , under the process used 
by Mr. Ferry, the French Senator. 
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THE WEEK. 


A tunnel one mile in length directly 
under one of the principal streets in the 
city of Baltimore is talked about, in 
preference to building an elevated rail- 
road. If built the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company and the other railroad 
corporations will probably use it jointly. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
are considering the advisability of ranning 
a new ferry line from Jersey City to the 
foot of West Thirteenth street, in this 
city. 


Plans have been filed for the new music 
hall on Seventh avenue and Fifty-seventh 
street, in which Andrew Carnegie is 
largely interested. The building will be 
a large structure, having 150 feet frontage 
and extending 175 feet in the rear. The 
materials to be used are Aberdeen granite, 
terra-cotta, brick and iron. The roof will 
be constructed of iron, and the building 
will be absolutely tire-proof. It will be 
— a year hence at a cost of $1,100,- 
000. 


In accordance with the advice of Mr. 
Powderly the Knights of Labor will not 
sanction a general strike in May next 
with the object of making eight hours a 
day’s work. It would do more harm than 
good. 


‘ 
« 


Col. Albert A. Pope, of Boston, deliv- 
ered an address at Syracuse on the sub- 
ject of the improvement of highways 
to facilitate travel of all kinds. Colonel 
Pope is well known as the founder of the 
American bicycle industry and president 
of the Pope Mfg. Company. 


Duplicate screws are found to be ad- 
vantageous as well as duplicate boilers. 
The City of Paris broke a crank-pin when 
1400 miles west of Queenstown, but pro- 
ceeded under her starboard engine alone 
at the rate of 15 miles an hour. 


Mayor Grant’s rapid-transit scheme willi 
be pushed vigorously in the next Legis- 
lature. 


Krupp says he never entertained any idea 
of locating gun-works in the United 
States, : 

The Lenox Lyceum, now approaching 
completion on Madison avenue and Fifty- 
ninth street, is a fine specimen of architect- 
ure. In the engine-room is machinery for 
forcing hot or cold air into the various parts 
of the building. The impure air can be 
drawn from the rooms of the house and 
fresh air, cooled in an ice-vat in the cellar, 
substituted for it in a few minutes. 


A Honolulu paper publishes statistics 
showing that $29,880,000 have been in- 
vested in sugar plantations in the Sand- 
wich Islands, three-fourths of the total by 
Americans, Trade with San Francisco is 
constantly increasing. 


Alabama coal ought to find a large mar- 
ket in the West India Islands, judging 
from the success which is attending the 
trade between Pensacola and Cuba. The 
first requisite is the improvement 
the interior water-ways of Alabama, so as 
to furnish a cheap route from the mines to 
the Gulf. 


The commission appointed to select the 
most desirable location for anew Southern 
navy-yard report in favor of Algiers, 
opposite New Orleans, where the Govern- 
ment has a reservation. A dock would 
cost $840,000. A dock and naval depot 
at Port Royal are also recommended. 

Floods in the 
caused great destruction of rice. 

The new Brazilian flag was taken out by 
the steamer Advance from this port and 
will be displayed on entering the harbor. 
The flag is designed exactly like the 


of | 


Yang-tse Valley have | 


American ensign, except that there are 18 
stars in the jack and the stripes are yellow 
and green alternating, instead of red and 
white, like ours. 


A cable will be substituted for horse- 
power on the Broadway and Seventh 


avenue, in this city, the conditions im- 
posed by the municipal government having 
been accepted, 


New Orleans is much pleased with the 
appointment by the Secretary of War ofa 
commission of engineers to report on the 
proposed bridge across the Mississippi 
immediately below the city, but anxious 
to avoid placing any obstruction to river 
navigation. 


With sugar on the free-list, the Mexican 
Financier says the exports of sugar from 
Mexico to the United States would in a 
few years amount to $50,000,000 per 
annum, 


A Boston paper says that African trade 
with that port is increasing, although 
profits are cut down, compared with what 
they were formerly, by British competi- 
tion and im consequence of the reduced 
value of palm-oil. There are about a 
dozen American vessels in the trade and a 
Portland merchant is building another. 





Manufacturers in Pennsylvania, accord- 
ing to report, are preparing a floating ex- 
hibit of American products, after the plan 
adopted in Germany, and are about to fit 
out a large steam-ship as a sort of com- 
mercial museum, to be dispatched to 
South American ports. In this way they 
propose to demonstrate their ability to 
supply the markets of this hemisphere, not 
excepting the republic of the United 
States of Brazil. 


Chief Engineer William H. brown, of 


the Pennsylvania Railroad, has submitted | 


to the city of New Brunswick a plan by 
which the tracks of the road will be ele- 
vated throughout the city. In Elizabeth 
similar proposed improvements will cost 
$3,000,000. 


The United States Mint Director, Mr. 
Leach, says the value of silver has fallen 20 
per cent., notwithstanding the fact that 
since 1878 the Government has bought this 
metal to the extent of $287,000,000, and 
that it would fall to 50 cents per ounce if 
purchases ceased. 


The latest estimate of the cotton crop is 
between 7,600,000 and 7,800,000 bales. 


The silk industry in the United States 
is active. Although imports of the raw 
material are abnormally large and valua- 
tions are high, all receipts are quickly 
absorbed. 


Immigration during the last four months 


last year, the total being 141,839, as com- 
pared with 156,964 in 1888. 


Another great railroad alliance is an- 
nounced, this time between the Rock 
Island, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé system and the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad. The new line is to be called 
the Rock Island and Santa F¢, and is 51 
miles shorter from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco than the Northwestern Union Pacific 
Railroad or the Central Pacific. The 
agreement goes into effect immediately. 
It provides that for 99 years the new route 
shall be maintained in spite of any or all 
other outside deals, consolidations or 
combinations. Dodge City, Kan., is made 
the dividing point of all east and west 
bound traffic. 
in through cars and is to go on through 
billing from origin to destination. 


| The Old Dominion’s steam-ship Man- 
| hattan, from New York for West Point, 
| Va., was sunk by acollision with a tour- 
masted schooner on the 2ist inst. She 


was struck just abaft the collision bulk- 





is less than for the corresponding period | 


All freight is to be handled | 


head and went down in 15 minutes, Chief 
Engineer Chas. J. Hayden, of Paterson, 





|'N. J., and several of the crew were 
drowned. There was no time to lower 


‘the collision-cloth “over the opening in 
|the iron plates and the bulk-heads were 
‘useless. The Manhattan was built by 
John Roach in 1879. 


The Western Twine Trust is assumed to 
‘have met with defeat. The Tlinois 
grangers, smarting under the alleged ex- 
tortion of a formidable combination, sought 
relief by offering a reward of $10,000 for 
a machine to bind grain with straw. Forty 
inventors responded, and one of them is 
declared to have produced a machine that 
is entirely satisfactory. He declines all 
overtures for the purchase of his patent, 
preferring to put it on the market himself. 
As the grangers will be compelled to use 
the machine, perhaps their situation is not 
improved. 


| The French Minister of Marine calls for 
more money for the construction of iron- 
clads, 


The Bank of California has a large force 
of men at work constructing an irrigation 
canal 14 miles long, to irrigate a tract of 
50.000 acres that the bank owns in Fresno 
County. The canal will be 60 feet wide 
and 6 feet deep. This tract of land will 
be cut up into 20-acre farms and placed on 
the market. 


The United States has at present four 
steel cruisers and a steel dispatch vessel in 
commission. The Baltimore, Vesuvius, 
Petrel and Charleston have had their trial- 
trips and may be expected soon to take 
their places in the cruising fleet. There 
are 21 wooden steamers and 7 iron steam- 
ers still useful and serviceable. With the 
completion of the vessels now building 
and appropriated for the United States 
will possess 10 armored vessels, 13 single- 
turreted monitors, 21 steel cruisers or gun- 
boats, 2 dynamite cruisers, a practice 
cruiser for cadets, an armored ram, one 
first-class torpedo-boat and seven iron 
steamers. The 13 turreted monitors are 
said to be in a state worse than useless. 


Proposals for furaishing 8000 pounds of 
tinned steel wire of square cross-section of 
5 inch on a side for wrapping guns have 
been opened by General Benet, Chief of 
Ordnance. There were but two bids, 
those of R. H. Wolff & Co., of New York, 
at 153 cents per pound, and of Rowland 
& Robbins, of New York, at 19,44 cents 
per pound, 

A declaration of independence by the 
‘United States of Australia” is said to be 
an event not very remote. Australia de- 
sires to be supreme in the Pacitic and may 
become a strong maritime power. Canada 
also betrays an itching for independence. 

Large amounts of gold are being shipped 
from China to Europe in exchange for 
silver. This process has been going on 
for several years, but of late the move- 
ment has acquired unwonted volume. The 
United States Consul-General at Shanghai 
says the shipments from Tientsin have in- 
creased from 574,414 taels of 14 ounces in 
1882 to 1,044,459 taels in the first half of 
1889. One cause for the shipment of gold 
is said to be the high price as compared 
with silver, which has induced the wealthy 
Chinese, who are understood to keep large 
amounts always hoarded, to exchange it 
for silver. The difference in value is so 
great that in Shanghai an ounce of gold is 
equivalent to 23,°, ounces of silver. 

The four steel cruisers constituting the 
squadron of evolution consume about 500 
\tons of coal per diem, costing in New 
York $4.50 per ton, and four others soon 
to enter the service will each consume 
from 200 to 310 tons per diem. It is es- 
\timated that the future expenditure for 
coal in the navy will not be less than 
$900,000 a year. 
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The Advance in Steel. 


During the past month or two we have 
repeatedly called attention to the fact that 
the principal impetus of our steel industry 
has come to it through the transfer from 
foreign to domestic mills of the large 


amount of orders which flowed to makers | 


abroad, principally from our wire mills. 
They bought annually about 200,000 tons 
of wire-rods or billets, business which was 
quickly cut off when prices rose rapidly 
there, particularly on billets, because to 
every advance in the foreign markets there 
was added 45 per cent. of that advance 
on account of ad valorem duty. In wire- 
rods this progressed until it became 
cheaper to import No. 5, on which the duty 
is specific while at a45 per cent. ad valorem 
duty on No. 6 rods. 

This increase in the demand upon our 


home works for soft steel, coupled as it was | 


with an expansion in the consumption when 
it was selling at the same rate as iron, caused 
a rise in Bessemer pig and manganese ma- 
terial. It forced the manufacturers of 
structural steel, plates, shapes, cut and 
wire nails and wire to raise their prices. 
There has been a growing gap between the 
prices of iron and of steel in all these lines 
of manufactured and staple goods. It has 
become so large now that it must seriously 
affect the quantity of steel required and 
lead to a corresponding development in 
the consumption of puddled iron. 

Early in August last, in the Pittsburgh 
market, mill pig was selling at $14.25, 
while Bessemer pig-iron was quoted $16.75, 
a difference of $2.50 perton. Lately mill 
iron has been selling at $16.75 while $21 
was demanded for Bessemer pig, a differ- 
ence of $4.25 per ton. Muck-bars and 
steel slabs were worth $27.50 and $28 
respectively in August. Recently they 
have stood $30 and $34, a difference of 
$4 per ton where formerly both were within 
50 cents a ton of one another These same 
differences are reflected in the price of 
finished goods. Iron cut nails in the East 
are now obtainable at $2.10, delivered on 
dock in New York, while steel nails are 
hard to get under $2.30. Onstaple goods 
like these buyers will not pay such a 
difference in the long run, and for struct- 
ural work specifications calling for steel 
ale very apt to undergo revision when the 
saving in dollars and cents is pointed out 
to the consumer. Wire-rod mills which are 
getting $49 a ton for rods which cost 
them $42 or $43 to make on the basis of 
$34 billets can afford to purchase steel 
even at higher figures. But no such ex- 


the temptation to substitute iron for steel | an advance of 25 per cent. and will prob- 
is very great indeed, both to the manufact- | ably maintain a prolonged contest if it is 


urer and to the consumer. 

It would appear under the circumstances 
that the conclusion is safe that either 
Bessemer pig and soft steel are too high or 
| mill iron and muck-bars are too low 
| relatively. The reasoning naturally would 
| be that the next rise must lead to a closer 
adjustment of the values of the two lines 

of raw material. 

There is another point which this dis 

parity calls attention to, and that is that 
the situation is particularly favorable for 


the basic provess, and especially to the 
Even the basic- 
much 


basic Bessemer converter. 
lined open-hearth furnace has a 
better show at this juncture than it has 
| ever had. 

iis _ 


Higher Wages in Europe. 

| The student of political economy cannot 
| fail to be greatly interested in the recent 
| developments which are affecting European 
| industrial interests. Underlying the re- 
markable rise in prices, which naturally 
attracts most attention because it directly 
appeals to the commercial sense, is the 
question of the future condition of the 
| European wage-earner. Will he be able 
| to secure such an advantage in the pr 
| prosperous condition of European trade 
| that the standard of wages paid there can 
|be permanently advanced? Wages in 
| America are naturally compared with those 
|of Europe, and we have fallen into the 
habit of regarding European wages as al- 
most immutably fixed within a very narrow 
|limit of fluctuations, but inclined to de- 
scend a little lowerin thescale if any special 
propensity in either direction berecognized. 
| American wages are regarded generally as 
| being abnormally high, and the belief 
is quite common, even among the warmest 
friends and well-wishers of workingmen, 
{that the time will surely come when 
through the increase of our population and 
|the overcrowding of all avenues of em- 
| ployment the standard of wages paid here 
| will gradually fall lower and lower until 
ithe level of the European 
|reached. Tariff protection will enable high 
wages to be paid only so long as the 
| country in which it is enforced does not 
| produce more than it can consume. In 
| many branches of business we have reached 
and passed that point, and the effect has 
| been seen in the gradual reduction of wages 
from the very high rates which at one 
| time prevailed here and made America the 
| paradise of the workingman. We are now 
standing on the threshold of a new period 
in our manufacturing experience as a 
nation, and the events of the next few 
years will be of momentous consequence 
to those who earn their bread by the real 
| and not metaphorical sweat of their face. 

|. Tothe great comfort of the American 
workingman it is apparent that the Eu- 
|ropean situation has seldom been more 
}encouraging than now to their hopes of 
| maintaining a high standard of wages on 
|this side of the Atlantic. Advantage is 
being taken by British and Continental 
labor reformers and agitators of the pres- 
ent activity in trade to force wages up- 
ward. The success of the London dock 
laborers and the London bakers in their 
recent strikes greatly promoted the cause 
|of labor in general. 


wages is 





| 


necessary to carry their point. Coal- 
miners have already been advanced, 
and workers in iron and steel have 


participated in the improvement in 
business through the automatic operations 
of the sliding-scale. While British wages 
have been most prominent in the calcula- 
tions of American economists, German and 
Belgian wages have in their turn been the 
British manufacturers and 
Longer hours of labor and 


héte noir of 
workingmen. 
lower pay prevailed on the Continent. But 
the cause of the 
Belgian and 
German wages are advancing, and trades- 


even in that direction 
workingman is looking up. 


unions are being formed among the wage- 
earners to guard and enforce their rights. 
In Germany the influence of the crown has 
been conspicuously exerted in favor of the 
men and in opposition to the masters. 

It is quite reasonable to assume that 
the higher wages are abroad the easier it 
will be to maintain a standard of good 
wages in this country. If it were possible 
{to establish a minimum rate of even $1 
a day tor ordinary labor in European 
countries which could not be _ broken 
down by any combination of employers, 
but would be as rigidly maintained as are 


esent | Some minimum rates of wages in this 


|country, it would undoubtedly be better 
‘for the European masses and therefore 
| better for the countries in which they 
‘live. The purchasing power of the people 
at large determines the prosperity of a 
country much more than their willingness 
to labor cheaply and to live meanly. The 
world would be much improved if this 
could be accomplished, and the labor 
agitators who would devote themselves to 
such a work would confer a great blessing 
on humanity. 
ee in 

We have been asked the question sev- 
eral times recently, ‘‘What are foundry men 
now doing who have always insisted that 
they were obliged to have some Scotch 
pig-iron as part of their mixture ?” The 
great advance in prices abroad of course 
prompts the question. Foundry men who 
have been interviewed on the subject give 
various answers. Some, especially in the 
East, have still on hand or under contract 
a supply which covers their immediate 
requirements. What they will do when 
that is exhausted they leave for the future 
to determine. Others, and a far more 
numerous class, have cut loose from Scotch 
pig-iron entirely, using in its place Ohio 
softeners of practically the same charac- 
teristics, realizing the same results. They 
will probably not return to the use of 
Scotch pig-iron again unless radical 
changes, now most unlikely, should occur 
in the iron market here and abroad. But 
the great majority of our foundry men have 
cut loose from all past practice and are 
making satisfactory mixtures with South- 
ern soft grades or Northern high-silicon 
irons. We have recently been shown nu- 
merous specimens of difficult foundry 
work made by enterprising molders §in 
which not a pound of Scotch pig or any 
other special softener had been used. But 
a few years since such work would not 
have been attempted without a most care- 
fully compounded mixture. Present foun- 
dry practice is in the direction of the 


The Staffordshire | intelligent use of pig-iron according to its 


ceptional margins exist in other lines, and! and Worcestershire nail-makers demand! own chemical constituents and without 
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the blind adherence to tradition which 
involved a constant reliance on one partic- 
ular kind of iron as part of the mixture. 


mc 


The Advance in Silver. 


On January 1 silver was worth 424d an | 


ounce in the London market; its present 
price is 444d. Upto June the quotation 
fluctuated but little, but ever since the 
tendency has been upward and is due to a 
variety of causes, 
States belonging to the Latin Union sus- 
pended the coinage of silver the chief 


consumers of silver were the United States | 


and Eastern Asiatic nations, British India 
in particular. Latterly it has been found 
that our own countiy begins to absorb sil- 
ver dollars more easily than it did last 
year, since an increase of domestic trade 
requires a more extended circulation, 
whether it be coin or paper. The demand 
for silver coin has besides to some extent 
been stimulated in the West by the silver 


men, especially in the new States and | 


Territories, sufficiently so to become per- 
ceptible at the Treasury and banks. Brit- 
ish India, China and Japan, too, have con- 
sumed more of the white metal this year 
than heretofore in consequence of the 
larger exports from those countries to 
Europe and the United States in a more 
active business year; in fact, the exports 
thence largely exceeded the imports of 
European and American merchandise, and 
the difference was made good in the shape 
of silver or its representative remittances, 
In British India alone no less than the equiv- 
alent of £3,000,000 has been absorbed in the 
shape of silver in excess of last year the 
first eight months of 1889. Next to this 
the monetary policy carried out by the 
English Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Goschen, has favorably influenced the 
silver market by his withdrawal from cir- 
culation of the half-sovereigns coined so 
far during the reign of Queen Victoria. 
In substitution for these silver crowns and 
half-crowns have been put in circulation 
exclusively. Hence the mint in England 
has been a buyer of silver to a not incon- 
siderable amount, and the transformation 
is still going on Asa legal tender silver 
can only be given in payment in a single 
cas@to the extent of £2. There is some ap- 
prehension in England that small depositors 
may crowd practical silver coin on the 
banks which in the end they cannot get 
rid of conveniently, since the wholesale 
dealers and middle classes shun silver 
coin. But this is a minor element com- 
pared with the influence which the United 


States and India can bring to bear on the | 


metal either throngh the ordinary trade 
developments or special legislation. At 
the same time there is the possibility that 
Germany may sell its 80,000,000 
thalers should silver appreciate materially 
in the near future. 

As for production, so far as it is known 
to proceed in the United States, Mexico 
and Bolivia, the chief producing coun- 
tries, it is not likely to fall much short of 
what it was last year; on the contrary, 
there may be some increase, but the latter 
is not likely to be even approximately 


what the extra requirements evidently de- | 


mand, unless, indeed, Germany sold the 
old coin. Countries that may buy a goodly 
amount of silver next year—if former 
plans are to be carried out—are Russia, 


Since the Continental | 


old | 
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China and Brazil. Silver has consequently 
| entered upon a phase in which it will have 
to be watched more closely than 
has been the case at any time the 
past five years; it has once more 
become extremely __ sensitive. The 
near future will be influenced by the forth- 
coming message of President Harrison, 
| together with the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Windom. They will 
afford the country a clear insight into the 
| silver policy of the Administration. The 
majority of financiers and merchants are 
rather afraid of any new silver legislation 
by Congress and would prefer to let well 
enough alone. 

Encouraged by the rise in silver, the 
Western silver men are, moreover, louder 
and more energetic than ever in their de- 
mands; if they cannot get free coinage 
they hope to get $4,000,000 of silver 
coined per month instead of $2,000,000 ; 
hence what has leaked out of Mr. Win- 
dom’s intended policy has been compassed 
with a great deal of interest. If what has 
been published is true, his course will be 
extremely conservative, so much so as to 
excite the wrath of the silver men. The 
impression has gained ground that, at any 
rate, the Administration is far from being 
prepared to surrender at discretion to the 
clamoring silver men. Its firmness against 
the country being flooded with silver 
would of course go far to impress Con- 
gress. Hence the unusual degree of inter- 
est that attaches to the silver question, 
one of the most difficult and intricate a 
legislative body possibly can have to deal 
with. 


 — 


Quite a flurry was caused in the West- 
ern iron trade on the 14th and 15th of this 
month by the publication in the daily 
press of a Glasgow cable dispatch an- 
nouncing a break of 13 shillings in Scotch 
warrants. Such an extraordinary decline 
was at once taken as an evidence of the 
complete collapse of high prices for iron 
and steel in Great Britain, and it was 
assumed by some very bright business men 
thai the American market would sympa- 
thize and prices would at least go no 
higher here. Quietly they began to un- 
load, and advised their friends to do the 
same. A considerable quantity of material 
was sold with astonishing ease and at full 
prices, as consumers generally had not 
seen the disquieting news and were glad 
to get more stock, when, to the chagrin 
of the sellers, the subsequent newspaper 
issues reported that the cable dispatch had 
erroneously stated shillings instead of 
pence, thus divesting the news of its sen- 
sational quality entirely. As prices are 
| steadily hardening, the sellers would like 
to regain possession of the material which 
|they so hastily and rashly sold. Moral: 
Put not your trust in cable or any other 
dispatch in the daily press. 








a 


Gordon, Strobel & Laureau, of Phila- 
| delphia, have secured the contract for the 
building of two plants of Gordon fire- 
brick stoves for the North Cornwall an- 
thracite furnaces of Robert Coleman, of 
Lebanon, Pa. 





The Spanish Government has awarded 
the contract for the building of the new 
| water-works for Havana to the American 
firm of Messrs. Runkle, Smith & Co. The 
amount to be paid is $2,000,000. 
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~ LONG-TIME CONTRACTS, — 
PIG-IRON MERCHANTS DIS- 
CUSS THEM. 


November 


In response to the following letter, ad- 
dressed to the leading pig-iron merchants 
in the country, we have received a number 
of communications which will be 
with interest by the trade: 

Leading manufacturers of pig-iron have 
expressed themselves to us very strongly 
in favor of changing the time-honored 
custom of making long contracts for fu- 
ture delivery. They allege that it too 
often happens that such contracts are in 
the nature of options. A buyer willorder, 
say, 300 to 500 tons per month for six, eight 
or ten months. If a rising market follows 
he will call for the maximum quantity, 
but if prices fall off he will take the mini- 
mum, and should the decline be heavy 
he may ask to have the order canceled or 
the shipments deferred, or he may con- 
demn the quality of the iron and wholly 
repudiate the contract. Sales of this char- 
acter are therefore speculative to a great 
extent, even if the iron is intended to go 
into the hands of a consumer. The manu- 
facturer takes all the risks of advances in 
ore, fuel, labor and freights, and at the 
same time deprives himself of all oppor- 
tunity of benefiting by a corresponding 
rise in the market price of pig-iron. 

It is believed that the practice of mak- 
ing long-time contracts is not so thor- 
oughly rooted in the trade that 1t cannot 
be changed if that should be the wish of 
the majority of the manufacturers. If 
contracts were made to cover three 
months’ deliveries as a maximum the in- 
terests of both buyer and seller would be 
fairly protected, while the manufacturer 
would certainly be in a better position to 
protect his own interests than he has too 
often found himself in the past. 

As the time is rapidly drawing near 
when season contracts will be placed, the 
discussion of this question is decidedly 
pertinent. Wetherefore request that you 
give us your views relative to it, and if 
you oppose long contracts to suggest a 
method by which the trade could take 
common action. If you know of abuses 
which exist or are perpetrated in conse- 
quence of the long-time system we would 
like to be informed of them most particu- 
larly. 


read 


Chicago. 


Pickanps, Brown & Co.-—It is and has 
been a time-honored custom among the 
manufacturers of Lake Superior charcoal 
pig-iron to sella percentage of their prod- 
uct distributed through a series of 
months running from eight to ten months, 
such contracts being made largely with 
agricultural implement manufacturers, car- 
wheel makers and malleable iron works. 
The charcoal-iron producer can the more 
readily do this, as his purchases of ores are 
made on the same basis, and his fuel 
supply is regular and not subject to any 
great variation in cost. For this reason 
we think there is no great objection among 
this class of manufacturers to making long- 
time contracts, and in our experience of 
many years we have never encountered 
any trouble either from the advance or 
decline in the markets. On sales, how- 
ever, of coke pig-iron our idea is that it 
would be very much better, both for the 
buyer and seller, if sales were confined to 
periods not exceeding four months, as the 
variation in fuel supply, labor and rail 
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freights (the latter of which is largely a 
governing factor in this district) makes 
prices at nearly all times uncertain. A 
general rule restricting contracts to periods 
of not exceeding four months would in 
our opinion in the long run be equally 
beneficial to buyers and sellers. 

Cuas. Hrrop & Co.—We are not in 
the habit of making contracts for optional 
amounts, except with the understand- 
ing that the purchaser uses this iron for all 
he may need during that time of that char- 
acter of iron. We depend upon the hon- 
esty of buyers to deal with us fairly, 
and we can say that we have no great 
cause of complaint that they have not 
done so. As for long contracts in general, 
while they are many times objectionable, 
we cannot see as there is any way of avoid- 
ing them. The consumer of pig-iron must 
contract his output over long periods of 


time in order to protect himself, and must | 


if possible buy his raw material for the 
same period. We think it no more than 
fair that the manufacturer of pig-iron 
should help his customer by making con- 
tracts to give him such protection. We find 
that we made as much money in the long 
run by selling ahead on a declining market 
as we have lost by selling ahead on an ad- 
vancing market. While many complaints 
have been made that buyers will not take 
iron if the market goes against them, but 
will want it all if it goes in their favor, we 
do not believe that his complaint is really 
well founded. We have had very few in- 
stances where customers declined to take 
iron on account of a falling price. Any 
one who would do this, we would prefer 
not to sell them either a long or short 
contract. 


Joun McLavcuian, ANDREWS BROTH- 
ERS CompANy.—We have always been op- 
posed to long-time contracts and options 
both in pig-iron and in our finished prod- 
uct, and usually insist on fixed amounts 
and a limited term for deliveries, say not 
to excced three months. This is evidenced 
by the attached circular which we have 
just sent out. The exceptions to this rule 
are mainly cases of contracts with agricult- 
ural implement manufacturers who make 
annual contracts and will consider bids in 
no other way. The objections to long- 
time contracts and options are just as you 
state. If the price goes up, maximum 
quantities and even an extension of time 
for deliveries are frequently wanted. If 
prices decline the minimum quantity rules, 
and instances are not rare where specifica- 
tions are withheld and quibbles arise about 
grade, quality, &c., resulting in practical 
cancellation. Long-time contracts and 
options are fostered by a certain class of 
commission sales agents who seem to work 
solely in the interest of the buyer, and 
know no other word than tonnage. ‘‘Ton- 
nage is what I’m after” is the way we 
have heard them put it. They then ex- 
plain to furnace and mill owners the abso- 
lute necessity for making such concessions. 
If the latter parties would issue more 
stringent instructions to such agents the 
reform that you have suggested would be 
the more speedily accomplished. 


Cincinnati, 


Rocers, Brown & Co.—The topic 
you refer to in yours of 13th is one that 
is of live interest’ to the pig-iron trade. 
As you speak of the custom ot making 
long contracts for future delivery, it is ap- 
parent that you have reference more par- 
ticularly to the practice in the East. West 
of the Alleghanies there is nothing that 
corresponds to general renewal of ‘loug- 
time contracts about the first of the year. 
The only buying of this class West that 
has settled into a custom is the placing of 
contracts about midsummer by the large 
agricultural machine m: wnufacturers. This 
is ; generally done in July, the purchases 
being sufficient for the requirements of the 











to twelve months. Apart from this, buy- 
ing follows no rule or custom that any- 
body has been able to find out. The dull 
season of one year is the active season of | 
the next. Buyers take hold freely when | 
they think market conditions are favora- 
ble and stay out as long as they possibly 
can when prices tend downward. The 
largest buyers have in recent years fol- 
lowed the practice of buying for deliver- 
ies two, three and even six months for- 
ward. The average of such contracts, we 
should say, is less than three months. Very 
few foundries are so situated that they 
can receive a large block of iron at one 
time, and very few buyers care to be both- 
ered with frequent renewal of purchases. 

Our opinion is, after a good deal of care- 
ful observation, that this method of 
moderate scattering of deliveries is the 
best for all parties concerned. On the 
part of the furnace company it gives sta- | 
bility to the business, preventing accumu- 
lation of iron, and providing orders on 
which continuous shipments can be made. 
It affords a basis on which calculations of 
cost and profit can be made; cultivates 
closer and pleasanter relations between 
producer and consumer, and in the end 
realizes as good or better prices than 
where the iron is first accumulated and 
then forced to sale in blocks for immediate 
shipment. On the part of the consumer, 
it enables him to base his calculations on 
a uniform supply of the same grade of 
iron; to bid for contracts for work know- 
ing what his raw material will cost with- 
out having to put it all in advance; 
enables him to run uniform mixtures with- 
out danger of failing in supply of certain 
grades and gives him an opportunity to 
exercise his judgment as to the most 
advantageous time to buy. 

Spe: iking for our Western markets, we 
must say that it is very rare that a reputable 
buyer at this late date cancels contracts of 
this kind on technical grounds when the 
price goes against him, and it is an almost 
unprecedented occurrence for a furnace 
company to treat such a contract except in 
perfect good faith on an advancing market. 
A few years ago, when grades of Southern 
iron were unsettled and it was hard to 
arrive at standards of quality and grading, 
there was abundant opportunity for such 
complaints and cancellations, and it was 
improved in many cases. Now that South- 
ern iron, which dominates the Western 
central markets, is settled into well-de- 
fined standards of quality and grading, it 
requires to cancel a well-drawn contract on 
technical grounds more of what is termed 
‘* gall” than most of our Western con- 
sumers care toexhibit. In the South also 
the basis of cost with the furnaces can - 
figured with approximate accuracy a yea 
in advance, and a furnace man selling half 
of his product for six months ahead at a 
fair margin of profit usually considers that 
instead of speculating with his futures, by 
this course he is doing the very reverse and 
taking the conservative course of accept- 
ing satisfactory profit when it is offered 
rather than to take his chances on a higher 
or lower one later. We have observed that 
the companies that have pursued this policy 
conservatively have met with the most 
uniform success, Naturally, on an ex- 
tremely low market they run their orders 
down to a low limit and on a high market 
expand them as much as possible. 

The practice you mentioned of drawing 
contracts for future deliveries indefinite 
in quantity has fortunately never found a 
foot-hold west of themountains. It is in 
all cases insisted upon that the quantity 





sold must be definitely stated, and no} 


element of option enters in, except in 
the very limited way stated. There is 
also no parallel in the West to the Eastern 
practice of formally fixing prices and then 
entering contracts for 12 “months forward, 
That course, unless the limits of cost are 


manufacturing season, running from eight | fixed for the same period, would be rather 


845 





| too spec alstive for even our rapid West- 
}ern ways. Furthermore, we have never 
quite been able to understand in this 
region how one man or company can an- 
nounce on a givenday what the market 
for iron is to be for the six months of the 
year following. We have some large com- 
| panies, perhaps the largest producers in 
| the world, but they have never been able 
| to gontrol the well-defined laws of trade 
| that make prices. We suspect that that 
| practice in the East, which to us smacks 
| a little of provincial assumption, will not 
|survive long the newer and larger con- 
| ditions now existing. 

A. PivuemMer.—I have never been in 
favor of making contracts for monthly de- 
| liveries of an indefinite quantity, but have 
| always insisted upon a stipulated amount, 
| because the contract otherwise would be 
je ntirely in favor of the buyer and human 
| nature would compel him to take the ful- 
| lest advantage of such a one-sided con- 
| tr: act offered him voluntarily by the manu- 
| facturer or his agent. The remedy for the 
evil of making contracts for delivery of 
pig-iron covering a period of from six to 
twelve months does not, in my opinion, 
rest altogether with the furnace men. It 
has been a rule for years with the sellers of 
ore and fuel to make their contracts with 
furnace men by the year. This being the 
case, why is it not a safe, conservative policy 
on the part of the furnace man to con- 
tract at least a portion of his output for as 
long a period as his ore and fuel contracts 
run ? Of course he must make his contracts 
conditional upon the operation of his fur- 
nace and subject to strikes. 

As far as freights are concerned, I am 
informed that railroads will protect rates 
on such contracts after havine been duly 
notified. This would only leave the ques- 
tion of furnace labor. We all know that 
this is, comparatively speaking, a small 
item in the cost of making a ton of pig- 
iron and will fluctuate not to exceed 25 
cents per ton in ordinary times. Let us 
take the other side, assuming the furnace 
man is compelled to contract for ore and 
fuel by the year and concludes not to make 
any contracts for monthly deliveries of 
pig-iron. While in case of an advance he 
would reap the benefit exclusively, pro- 
vided his ore and fuel contracts were car- 
ried out, on the other hand, in case of a 
decline he would be the sole sufferer. 
Now let us take the position which the con- 
sumer of pig-iron occupies in this matter. 
He is compelled in most cases to make 
contracts with his customers by the year 
at a stipulated price. Before closing his 
contracts he naturally covers his wants by 
contracting for the necessary quantity of 
pig-iron. admit that some consumers 
are able to purchase their yearly require- 
ments for immediate delivery. Quite nat- 
urally this class expects to buy for less 
than the other. Their argument to the 
furnace man is: ‘* We are ready to 
receive and pay at once for all the 
iron we want during the next twelve 
months. This means that on an average 
we will be out of our money six months, 
and the interest on it at 6 per cent. per 
annum on a basis of $15 per ton is 45 cents 
per ton.” The furnace man is politely 
asked to make a due allowance in submit- 
ting his proposition. In my humble opin- 
ion there is only one solution to this prob- 
lem, That is, let the ore and fuel men, 
the furnace men and the consumers of pig- 
iron make their contracts on a sliding- 
scale. By taking the proper basis to start 
with it will insure to each a fair, legiti- 
mate profit, and this is all that anybody 
can ask, because these sudden fluctuations 
have as arule worked detrimentally to 
the interest of manufacturers. How to 
establish and maintain a sliding-scale is 
certainly a question of the utmost impor- 
tance and one to which I have given con- 
siderable reflection, but without reaching 
altogether satisfactory conclusions. I have 
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no doubt, however, that if the subject be 
made one for general discussion a feasible 
solution will eventually be found. 
Tuomas G. Smrtu.—lI have always been | 
opposed to the long-time contracts as un- 
just to the manufacturer They were in- 
troduced here by parties who seemed rather 


to act in the interest of the purchaser than | 


that of the manufacturer, and who in their 
anxiety to get into the business and sec ure 
trade made concessions which should not 
have been I would be much _ pleased to 
co-operate in any action which may be 
taken looking toward the limitation of 
time contracts and securing the best inter- 
ests of the manufacturer. I agree with 
you in your statements of the advantages 
to the purchasers by those long-time con- 
tracts without a corresponding advantage 
to the manufacturer. 
perience in the pig-iron business I have al- 
ways held as my first consideration the in- 
terest of the parties intrusting me with 
their business. 


Pittsburgh, 


We have the 
Pittsburgh firms: 

I am not in favor of contracts extending 
over three months. I think that beyond 
that the transaction is merely speculative 
on the part of the consumer. It ties up 
the furnaces so that they cannot get the 
benefit of any advance. It isthe fault of 
the furnaces entirely, for they should not 
sell in advance over three months. 
management would not sell all the output 
even for that time. 
done ? since if iron goes up all benefit is 


following letters from 


lost, while if it declines some pretext will | 


be found to get out. In wy selling I 
never give the privilege of more or less; it 
isso many tons. Again, consumers wait 
till iron has touched the very lowest point, 


knowing that it cannot be produced for | 


less; then they all want to buy for a year, 


and they get every dollar of improvement | 


of the market while the furnace is strug- 
gling to get cost out of it. The furnace 


should not sell more than three months in | 


advance, and sell only the exact number 
of tons, not 300 to 500 tons, but make it 
exact, either 300 tons or 500 tons. Instead 
vf making one annual sale, as most of the 
Eastern furnaces do, have four sales per 
annum, Then they get part of the ad- 

vantage of any advance. It 1s just as good 
for the consumer and makes both a very 
fair average for the year and hurts no one. 
If they treat all alike, 
consumer a chance to compete. 


I have always been strongly opposed to 
long-time contracts and am in full sympa- 
thy with any move that can be made to 
prevent the same. The only way to 
remedy this evil that I can see is for the 
producers to combine against it and stand 
together. 

Ido not think that any such contracts 
ure made by sellers of pig-iron in this part 
of the country as are therein described, 
and any furnace man who would sell on 
such a basis would have only himself to 
thank for all the trouble which might fol- 
low. 
and specific sales only, and the contract is 
expected to be carried out whether the 
market goes up or down, and I am glad 


to say that it is a rare occurrence for either | 


party to attempt to evade the terms agreed 
upon. Of course sales have to be made 
for future deliveries when necessary to 
cover contracts for finisned iron, but in 
my opinion such deliveries should not ex- 
tend over a longer period than three 
months. This is not excessive as an out- 


side limit, especially when the greater part | 


of one’s output is sold on shorter time. 


The practice of making such long-time | 
contracts as you speak of is not nearly as 
prevalent in this market as it is in the 
East, and we therefore feel that our ex- 


In my 35 years’ ex- | 


A wise | 


Why should it be} 


it gives the smaller | 


Our custom here is to make definite | 


perience in the matter does not justify us 
in entering the discussion that you pro- 
pose. We trust that your efforts in this 
direction may be profitable to the trade. 


A firm having both Western and East- 
ern connections write: 

| I should say that the question of selling 
an indefinite quantity for long months, 
‘giving buyer the option of taking the 
| maximum or the minimum amount, should 
not be made in any case, but under the 
present system of business do not think 
that the custom of selling fixed monthly 
deliveries for long time can be avoided 
unless there is some other method substi- 


tuted for enabling manufacturers’ to 
‘‘cover” on long-time contracts which 


they are obliged to make. Many consum- 
ers of pig-iron who deal with railroads, 
car companies, bridge manufacturers, 
steam-ship companies, and contractors 
who build bridges, steam-ships, public 
buildings, &c,, must necessarily buy their 


raw material many months ahead or take 
the risk of the market, which might wipe 
out many times the profit in their con- 
tracts. Even if the majority of furnaces 
were to decide that they would not sell 
long contracts there would be a minority 
‘who would still sell their customers as 
they wanted to buy. Our experience has 
| been that contracts for iron have been al- 
most universally carried out by both buy- 
ers and sellers whether the market went 
up or down, but the long-delivery plan has 
been, on the average, against the interests 
of the sellers, as very few long-time buy- 
ers would purchase on a declining market, 

| whereas many would purchase on an ad- 
vancing market. It is therefore mani- 
festly to the interest of furnaces to discon- 
tinue long-time-delivery sales as much as 
possible. The question is whether or not 
this is possible. Under the warrant sys- 
in Great Britain the manufacturers 
who make long-time contracts for rails, 
car-wheels, ships, bridges, &c., can cover 
their contracts, purchasing warrants for a 
corresponding period of time without 
'going to the furnaces to make these pur- 
chases. Many furnaces in this country 
make long-time contracts partly because 
| their customers insist on buying in this 
way and partly to insure the prompt dis- 
position of their iron as it is made, Un- 
der the warrant system both of these rea- 
sons for long sale willdisappear as soon as 
business becomes general. The furnaces, 
as soon as they become aware that their 
iron can be sold through warrants on the 
exchanges, at any hour can discontinue 
long sales and at the same time place their 
product, if desired, as fast as made. We 
do not think any combined effort to stop 
| long-delivery sales is practicable under the 
}old system, whereas under the warrant 
system the matter will regulate itself to 
the satisfaction of all parties concerned. 


Philadelphia, 


J. Tatnatt Lea & Co,—All the con- 
tracts for pig-iron for future delivery that 
we have ever made have been for a definite 
amount, without any option to the buyer 


| tem 





of taking a maximum or minimum 
amount, and therefore we have had no ex- 


perience with that phase of sales for fu- 
ture delivery which you present in the 
|first part of your letter. As for the gen- 
eral question of making long contracts 
for future delivery, we have, of course, at 
different times made many such contracts, 
some of which proved to be advantageous 
to the buyers and others to the sellers, as 
| the case might be, but we have not, what- 
| ever the circumstances, except in insignifi- 
cant cases, experienced any such serious 
| difficulties in connection with long con- 
| tracts as your letter seems to indicate have 
been expenmenced in some instances. 
Naturally, therefore, we do not regard the 
| system of long contracts as an evil, have 
jno remedy to suggest for it, but if we 











had, we take it that no suggestion of ours 
or of others, even if generally indorsed 
by the trade, would work any change, as 
we believe buyers would continue to buy 
and sellers would continue to sell as their 
individual interests dictated, and if a seller 
considered it to his interests to make a 
long contract we believe he would have 
the effrontery to do so, whatever might be 
the policy pursued or action taken by the 
rest of the trade. 


J. W. Horrman & Co,—The points you 
urge against entering into engagements of 
this sort are entirely in accordance with 


|} our views, as we have never considered it 


conducive to harmony between seller and 
buyer to make deliveries under contract 
average very considerably above or below 
current rates at time of delivery. Such 
questions of dispute as you mention re- 
lating to quality and quantity are on a 
falling market frequently received without 
much ground or reason from the buyer. 

On the other hand, the seller if loaded up 
with low-priced contracts is very apt to 
help the average up by making sales, 
which gives the ‘buyers cause for complaint 
on the ground of deferred deliveries when 
he rightfuliy had reason to expect prompt- 
ness on the part of the seller. 

We very much fear, however, that no 
concerted line of action which would be 
lived up to can be agreed upon, and that 
you will find that large furnaces and mills 
producing finished shapes of iron will be 
unwilling to restrict selling for future de- 
livery to any limit other than such as their 
judgment of the market and their con- 
sideration of the customer making inquiry 
may dictate as being their particular 
policy. So far as the furnaces we repre- 
sent are concerned, we have endeavored 


to follow the policy outlined in your letter 
and shall continue to do so, except 
when forced to make concession owing to 
the policy of our competitors. 


A Philadelphia firm write; ‘‘In regard 
to selling pig-iron, especially American 
iron, we thoroughly agree with you and 
the manufacturers regarding the making 
of long contracts for future delivery, es- 
pecially where there is an option clause. 
In fact, we have found it a bad custom ip 
any case. As you say, should there be a 
falling market there is always a chance for 
the buyer to get out of taking the iron, 
and in many cases manufacturers will 
sancel their orders in order to keep a cus- 
tomer, and we find it a very unsatisfactory 
way of doing business. Should the 
market be the other way the seller alone 
is the loser, and it is one of those rules 
that will not work both ways. We can- 
not see why these long-time contracts can- 
not be done away with, and we really be- 
lieve it would be a benefit to both parties. 
When we make long-time contracts we 
specify a regular monthly quantity with 
no option. This we only do in foreign 
material and we are loth to make a con- 
tract for over five or six months, as even 
this is speculative on the part of both buyers 
and sellers. While we do not feel justified 
in suggesting any new method, we should 
be very much pleased if through The Iron 
Age the long-time contracts would be done 
away with, although we cannot see why 
manufacturers would not be benefited by 
making contracts for a stated quantity for 
delivery over three months. This would not 
be speculative in any way, in our opinion, 
as manufacturers can almost always calcu- 
late about what the cost of their product 
will be during such a period.” 


Louisville. 


A Louisville merchant writes: ‘‘ There 
is cousiderable force in what the manu- 
facturers say, and I believe that they are 
right. I feel quite confident myself that 
it would be much more satisfactory to 
both producers of pig-iron, consumers and 
the general trade to make contracts not to 
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and I believe that the furnaces in this| inthis market, have generally named prices | memorial hospital to be erected 1n Pitts- 


section as a general thing adhere to this 


60 days ahead. 
number of buyers, should the price of irofi 
decline a dollar or two aton during the 
life of their contract, complain that the 
iron does not come up to grade, make all 
kinds of excuses and complaints about the 
grading and in many cases want a reduc- 
tion in price equal to the decline. But 
should the iron advance in price they are 
sure to claim every pound of it and have 
no sympathy whatever for the furnace men, 
not even when they know they are paying 
advances on ore, fuel, labor, &c. I would 
like to see the custom changed.” 


New York, 


WARREN, Woop & Co.— Concerning 
the allegation of the manufacturers that 
such contracts are too often of the nature 


gf options, we should judge that deals of 


such a nature are confined almost entirely 
to Eastern Pennsylvania. In an experience 
of nearly 30 years in the pig-iron trade, 
we do not remember ever to have made a 
contract that was not entirely definite in 
quantity, in stated deliveries and in price, 


and we do not remember in all that time of 


wore than one furnace man who has at- 
tempted to evade his contract, nor that 
more than two or three consumers have at- 
tempted to effect a cancellation for other 
than the best and most valid reasons. We 
have had a number of just such contracts 
on which we have been making regular 
deliveries during the very low prices of the 
past summer, and although in some in- 


their orders at tully $2 a ton below the 
contract price, in not a single instance 
have they attempted to delay deliveries or 
to find any fault of any description. We 
do not see that there is any element of 
speculation in a contract of this character. 
The furnace men will make the iron and 
must sell it. The consumers simply buy 
to cover their actual wants, and at prices 
that will permit them a fair profit upon 
their finished work, much of which 
is sold at the time they place their 
orders for iron. The manufacturers of 
pig-iron in like manner contract for 


independently of the market meantime, | 
except when it declined, in which event | 
they have made concessions. In this way | 
you will observe the customer has all to 
gain and nothing to lose. 

In fully eight years out of ten the fur- 
nace has been the gainer. The policy is| 
a shrewd one and has of course been well 
received by the customer. At times the 
small men have suffered severely by this | 
policy, but we see absolutely no use in 
trying to take concerted action to over- 
come a condition of things which we have 


| always Opposed and which we have never 


| fallen in with. 


Our principals are usually 


|owners of single stacks, and sell on the| 


their ore and fuel for the year, and do not | 


therefore take any risk of advance in either 
of these items. It is very rarely that the 
manufacturer will have sold more than 
one-quarter to one-half his prospective 
output, and any advance in labor or in 
freights is so nearly based upon the corres- 
ponding advance in the price of iron that 
the furnace men, with their one-half to three- 
quarters unsold output, are in position to 
take advantage of the advance of iron and 
thereby much more than counterbalance 
the difference. In our opinion it will be 
next to impossible to effect any marked 
change in the present methods of doing 
business, A very large proportion ot the 
consumers do not care to buy for more 
than three to six months’ supply; but 
others, among whom are the largest con 
sumers in the country (notably the manu- 
facturers of cast-iron water and gas pipe) 
are obliged to make contracts for large 
quantities of castings, frequently for de- 
livery covering the entire year, and it is 
imperatively necessary for them to cover 
each of such contracts at the time it is 
made with a corresponding quantity of 
iron. As long,as such conditions exist 


| Chattanooga, 


there must and will be found furnace men | 


who are willing to contract for the re- 


quired supply and for such deliveries as | 
will relieve the consumer from the neces- | 


sity of carrying at any one time an unne- 
essarily large stock. 
L. & R. Wister & Co. 





* lit voluntarily, 
stances the buyers could have duplicated ; 


market for one or two montks’ deliveries, 
but seldom for longer unless forced to. The 
force is always applied by the customer, 
who uses Thomas iron and one or two) 
Southern companies as levers. There is 
no general feeling in the iron trade upon | 
any subject. It has been tried in the tack 
interest with unfortunate results. The 
nail trade have hada close corporation, 
which is a rope of sand on prices. Pig- 
iron would be no better. as the interests 
of the various makers are diverse and 
their pockets generally depleted. 

We think the suggestion as to how to} 
overcome an evil should come from those 
who practice and keep it in force, rather 
than from those who have always opposed 
it in conversation and in deed. 

When the Thomas Iron Company and } 
others get hit hard enough they will stop 
without 


outside sugges- 
tions. 


a 


PERSONAL. 


H. D. Hibbard, who for some time past | 
has had charge of the melting department | 
of the Linden Steel Company, has resigned, | 
to take the management as superintendent | 
of the Hainsworth Steel Company, the | 
controlling interest in which was recently 
purchased by the Oliver & Roberts Wire 
( ompany . 


H. Victor Gause, son of J. Taylor 
Gause, president of the Harlan & Hollings- 
worth Company, car and ship builders, of 
Wilmington, was thrown from his horse | 
last week and seriously wounded. 





Thorston Berg, who recently resigned } 
his position as chief engineer at the Edgar | 
Thomson Steel Works, has accepted a} 
similar position at the Homestead Works 


of Carnegie, Phipps & Co., succeeding 
Mr. Aiken. 
\ OF H. Zehnder, vice-president and 


general manager of the Jackson & Woodin | 
Mig. Company, of Berwick, Pa., has taken | 
an office in the Equitable Building, New | 
York, where he is usually to be found on 
Wednesdays and Thursdays of each week, 


$$. 

Another joint tariff on manufactured 
tron has just been issued by the Southern 
Railway and Steamship Association. The 
only change is that the rates to Atchison, 
Kan., Kansas City, Mo., Leavenworth, 
Kan., and St. Joseph, Mo., have been ad- | 
vanced from: 43 to 45 cents per 100 pounds 
on less than carloads and from 34 to 35 
cents in carloads from Birmingham and | 
An advance has also been 
made on the rates to Belleville, Ill., East 
St. Louis and St. Louis from 20 cents to| 
21 cents per 100 pounds on less than car- | 
loads, from 15 to 16 cents on carloads | 
from Birmingham and 18 to 20 cents on| 





less than carloads, and from 14 to 15 cents | 


}on carloads 


Just who the} Chattanooga. 


leading manufacturers who spoke strongly | 


in favor of changing the present methods | 


are is the question or rather point upon | 
which the custom hangs. The Thomas peo- | 


to the points named from | 


The will of John H. Shoenberger, Pitts- 
burgh’s iron-master, who recently died in| 
New York, provides, among other large | 


E 


| for a year ahead and have filled orders| burgh, $100,000 to the Protestant Episcopal 
rule, and in fact some will not sell over | 


It is true that a large | 


Diocese of Pittsburgh and $100,000 to 
Trinity Episcopal Church of that city. 


The new Hamburg-American steamer 
Scandia, according to the statement of 
her skipper, is the most economical coal 
consumer afloat. She made the trip from 
Hamburg to Philadelphia, over 3000 
miles, in 11 days, an average of over 
11 knots an hour, burning only 58 
tons of coal a day. The Scandia has only 
one screw, which sends her along in favor- 
able weather at the rate of about 14 
miles an hour. Her engines are of 3000 
horse-power and of the triple-expansion 
type. She is 386 feet long, 444 feet beam 
and 34 feet deep, and measures 2926 tons 
net. 


Henry M. Stanley, the African explorer, 
who will soon arrive at Zanzibar with 750 
followers, announces the discovery of an 
extension of Lake Victoria Nyanza, which 
makes its entire area 26,000 square miles, 
and this vast body of water is only 155 
miles from Lake Tanganyika. Through 
the interior navigation thus brought to the 
knowledge of modern traders a very con- 


| siderable portion of the most populous 


sections of the continent 
sible. 


becomes acces- 


It has developed that an English syndi- 
cate has secured an option on very extensive 


| thrashing-machine and other agricultural 


implement interests in Minzesota. The 
Minneapolis Thrashing Machine Company, 
with $350,000 capital, are the most prom- 
inent one, and the other enterprises are 
the Minnesota Works, at Stillwater, the 
Aultman-Taylor Works, the Buffalo-Pitts 
Works, the Minnesota Harvester Works 
and others. If the deal goes through it is 
understood that the smaller outside works 
will be brought to Minneapolis and a stock 
company formed with over $1,000,000 
capital. The leading men of the city are 
interested in the Minneapolis Thrashing 
Machine Company, and they do not deny 
having signed an option for the disposal 


of their stock, 


John W. Mason, Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, has submitted to the 
Secretary of the Treasury a report of the 
operations of the Interna) Revenue Service 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1889. 
The aggregate receipts for the last fiscal 
year were $130,894,434, or $6,567,958 
more than the receipts for the previous 
year. The receipts for the first threemonths 
of the present fiscal year aggregated $34, - 
684,526, an increase of $3,470,807 as com- 
pared with the receipts for the correspond- 
ing period of the last fiscal year. The 
Commissioner says that if this ratio of in- 
crease is maintained the receipts for the 
present fiscal year will amount to over 
$142,000,000. He does not, however, 
think that such will be the case, and he 
estimates the collections for the current 
year at $135,000,000. 


The Southern Railway and Steamship 
Association have issued their second joint 
pig-iron tariff, taking effect on December 6. 
The new rates are on the basis of $3.05 
from the Birmingham and Anniston dis- 
tricts, $2.55 from Chattanooga, $2.80 from 
Sheffield, to Cincinnati. The Chicago 
rates are $4.30 from the Birmingham dis- 
trict, $4.05 from Chattanooga and Sheffield 
and $4.55 from Anniston. The figures for 
St. Louis are $3.55 from Birmingham 
$3.30 from Chattanooga, $3.10 from Shel 
field and $3.55 from Anniston. For Pitts 
burgh and Wheeling the rate is $4.70 from 
Birmingham, $4.20 from Chattanooga, 
$4.45 from Sheffield and $4.70 from An 
niston. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


Furnace No. 1 of the Lehigh Iron Com- 
pany, at Aineyville, Pa., has been blown 
out for repairs and No. 2 has been put in 
operation. 


Another section of housings for the im- | 
mense steam-hammer at the ordnance |. 
works of the Bethlehem Iron Company’s 
plant, at Bethlehem, Pa., which required 
about 100 tons of metal, was cast on Mon- 
day, the 18th inst. The casting was under 
the supervision of Superintendent and 
Chief Engineer John Fritz and Michael 
Bitter, chief founder. The metal was 
melted in the cupolas of the converting | 
department of the Bessemer plant and | 
transferred in ladles placed on trucks 
drawn by narrow-gauge locomotives to 
place of casting. Preparations are also in 
progress for casting the anvil-blocks for | 
the steam-hammer, which, it is said, will 
be the largest casting ever made in this 
country if not in the world. 


The Cambridge Iron and Steel Com- 
pany have commenced building their 
$100,000 plant at Cambridge, Ohio. The 
product will be iron and steel sheets. 
A. Beard has taken charge during the 
construction and will be business man- 
ager when operations are commenced. Mr. 
Beard was for a long time connected with 
the Standard Iron Company, Bridgeport, 
Ohio. A. Beyer is president and W. C. 
Browne treasurer. | 


Bradlee & Co., Empire Chain Works, 
at Philadelphia, have just put in their | 


| ago. 


shops a massive pair of shears, made by | 


the Morgan Engineering Company, and 
capable of cutting 3-inch diameter iron. 
This enables them to now make the largest 
size cable-chain that will ever be required. 


The blast-furnace of the Center Iron 


'a capital stock of $100,000. 


Company, at Bellefonte, Pa., was blown | 


out on August 3 last for relining and re- 
pairs, and resumed operations on the 19th 
inst. The report that this property had 
recently changed hands is without foun- 
dation. One new puddling-furnace has 
recently been added to the puddling-mill 
of the firm. 


The plant of the Paige Tube Company, 
at Warren, Ohio, is in successful opera- 
tion, and will shortly go on double time. 
A meeting of the stockholders was held 
on Wednesday, the 20th inst., at which it 
was voted to increase the capital stock 
from $200,000 to $500,000. It is stated 
that a large rolling-mill will be added to 
the plant next summer. In one day re- 
cently there was turned out by the com- 
pany 1025 pieces of 2-inch pipe 20 feet 
long, making more than 37 tons in weight, 
and the length of which would if laid 
out be four miles long. 


The business community of Pittsburgh 
was startled last week by the announce- 
ment that Long & Co., proprietors of the 
Vulcan Forge and Iron Works, located in 
that city, had failed. The failure was 
precipitated by the suspension of the 
Lawrence Bank, the firm being heavy 
borrowers from that institution. In re- 
turn for these loans Long & Co. had given 
the bank judgment-notes, which were 
foreclosed, and the plant of the firm is 
now in the hands of the sheriff. It com- 
prises three departments—rolling - mill, 
forge department and machine-shop. In 
the mill department are 20 puddling-fur- 
naces, 1 scrap and 3 heating furnaces and 
3 trains of rolls. There are 4 hammers 
in the forge department and the machine- 
shop attachment is an extensive one. A 
meeting of the creditors of the firm will 
be held during the present week, at which 
a statement of their assets and liabilities 
will be read. 


THE IRON AGE. 


| arrangement will be made with the cred- 
itors that will permit the plant to con- 
tinue in operation. 


Stack No. 2 of the Reading Iron Com- 
pany, at Reading, Pa., was put in blast on 
Monday, the 25th inst. Stack No. 1 of 
this firm was put in operation some time 


A recent issue of the Canadian Manu- 
facturer says: ‘* The by-law which pro- 
vides for the granting of a bonus to! 
the Belleville Rolling Mills Company, 
Belleville, Ont., and which will be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the rate-payers on 
November 20, provides that a company 
shall be formed with a capital of at least 
$50,000 for the establishment of a rolling- 
mill for the manufacture of bar and other | 
kinds of iron or steel in Belleville. Upon 
the erection and completion of buildings 
and plant, at a cost of not less than $40,- 





000, with a capacity of 60 tons per day 


and the employment of at least 80 men in 


'and about the works, the sum of $12,000 


shall be paid as a bonus and the sum of 
$2600 per annum for the next five years, 


| provided the number of men is increased 
| to 250 by the end of that time, the increase 


to be not less than 20 perannum. The 


| men shall all reside in Belleville and shall 
| be employed for not less than ten months 


in each year. The works and plant shall 


| be exempted from taxation for ten years, 
| shall not be removed before the expiration 
10 


f that period and shall be operated con- 
tinuously, except in event of circumstances 
arising which the company cannot control.” 


James Cartwright, formerly of the firm 


of Cartwright, McCurdy & Co., of Youngs- 


town, Ohio, and later engaged in the iron 
business at Alikanna, Ohio, has organized 


/a company, known as the Seattle Rolling 


Mill Company, to erect and operate a 
rolling-mill at Seattle, Washington. The 
company have been incorporated, with 
The incor- 
porators are James Cartwright, William 
Hainsworth, L. 8. J. Hunt, H. E. Holmes, 
Bailey Gatzert, Jacob Furth, C. H. Noble, 
R. H. Boyle, A. P. Mitten, W. H. 
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pounds of pig-iron is 2013 pounds of coke, 
4490 pounds of ore and 1115 pounds of 
limestone. Tie production is given as 
156% tons a day. The two blowing-en- 
gines have 84-inch cylinders, 4-foot stroke 
and make 274 revolutions. 


It is reported that the new rod-mill of 
the American Wire Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, built by C. Morgan, is making from 
75 to 80 tons of No. 9 rods per day, direct 


| from 4-inch 200-pound billets. 


The Ohio Valley Steel Company is the 
name of a newly incorporated company 
with a capital of $400 000 that has been 
incorporated in Cincinnati for the purpose 
of manufacturing steel wire, wire nails 
and barb-wire. The principal incorpora- 
tors are the members of H. Belmer & Co. 
and the Cincinnati Barb Wire Fence Com- 
any, together with a number of capital- 
ists. The new company have had plans 
made and propositions are being receive: 
for machinery, &c., for a rod-mill of the 
most approved construction, and opera- 
tions will be commenced at an early date. 


The Cobb rolling-mill and nail factory 
at Aurora, Ind., has been dismantled. 
The machinery has been sold by the re- 
ceiver in separate lots to different parties. 


The product of the new steel plant to 
be built by A. C. Isaacs and others at 
Greensburg, Pa., to make steel by the 
Isaacs process, will not, as reported, be 
marketed at lower figures than those 
usually obtained for high-class steels. 
$. U. Boucher, of Pittsburgh, informs us 
that the parties interested anticipate that 
they will secure high prices. 


It is reported that a contract has been 
| closed for the building of a charcoal fur- 
nace at Rome, Ga. L. 8S. Colyar and 
others, of Chattanooga, are interested. 


The Roanoke [ron Company, at Roanoke, 
Va., have let contracts as follows: To 
McClure & Ainslie, of Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
erect the furnace, to be 17 feet by 82 feet, 
4 hot-blast stoves each 18 feet in diam- 
eter and 60 feet high, and 14 steam-boilers 





Liewellyn, 8. L. Crawford, C. T. Conover 
and W. C. Hill. 


F. W. Doty and W. E. Redway, of 
Toronto, Canada, were in Pittsburgh last 
week and placed orders for about $75,000 
worth of steel to be used in the con- 
struction of lake boats. Carnegie, Phipps 
& Co., Limited, obtained the largest part 
of the contracts. 


Pa., announcing an increase in the wages 
of the puddlers of 25 cents per ton 


the advance. 


were passed by which the Oliver & Rob- 
erts Wire Company, Limited, of Pitts- 


the Hainsworth Steel Company, who 
own the Bessemer plant formerly op- 
erated by the Pittsburgh Steel Casting 
Company when William Hainsworth was 
superintendent. The other one-sixth is 
|owned by Wm. T. Sanger, who, with the 
Oliver concern, will operate the Bessemer 
plant. The Oliver & Roberts Wire Com- 
pany, Limited, use between 3500 and 
| 4000 tons of steel billets every month in 
their rod-mill, which they have purchased 
in the open market. In the future this 
will be made by the firm and they will 
probably have some to sell. The present 
capacity of the plant is about 5000 tons 
per month. The purchasers will make ex- 
tensive improvements which will largely 
increase the capacity. 

In a letter to the Sheffield Enterprise 
Edward Doud, superintendent of the Lady 
Ensley Furnace Company, reports that the 





It is the impression that an | consumption of materials per ton of 2300 





Notices have been posted in the mills of | 
| the Glasgow Iron Company, at Pottstown, 


The | 
men received $3.50 per ton previous to | 


On Monday, the 18th inst., the papers | 


burgh, secured five-sixths of the stock of | 


54 feet in diameter and 30 feet long; to 
the Robinson-Rea Mfg. Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for furnishing 2 upright 
blast-engines with 84-inch blast cylinder 
and 42-inch steam-cylinder, and to the 


Wilson-Snyder Mfg. Company, also of 
Pittsburgh, 6 improved pumps. The con- 


tract for the cast-house and boiler-house 
has been let to the American Bridge and 
Iron Company. 


Wachinery. 


R. Munroe & Son, proprietors of the 
West Point Boiler Works, at Pittsburgh, 
|shipped last week from their factory a 
wood-pulp mill that 1s one of the largest 
made in this country. It is shaped like a 
boiler, about 8 feet in diameter by 30 feet 
in length. The heaviest boiler-plate iron 
was used in its construction, and it weighs 
close to 20 tons. It will be put upin a 
paper-mill near Piedmont, W. Va. « 





The Long & Allstatter Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, are adding a story to their main 
building. The building is 60 x 200, and 
the improvement will make it four stories 
high. 


We are in receipt of the catalogue for 
1889 of the Ottumwa Iron Works, of 
Ottumwa, Iowa. This catalogue refers espe- 
cially to coal-mining machinery, although, 
of course, the hoisting-engines and general 
machinery manufactured by the company 
are adapted to other mining operations. 
The illustrations and descriptions in the 
catalogue cover a great variety of hoisting- 
engines, both double, reversible and single, 
also hauling-engines, the Ramsay coal-dis- 
tributor, ventilating-fans, &c. The com- 
pany make a specialty of the tail-rope sys- 
tem of under-ground haulage and are pre- 
pared to contract for machinery for plants 
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complete and to guarantee results. They 
build their own engines, coal-cars, fans, 
screens, quarry-hoists, &c. Their manu- 
factures also include pulleys, shafting, 
gearing and other mill supplies. The 
concluding pages of the catalogue embrace 
a number of lists of interest to dealers in 
and users of machinery. 


The Bethlehem Foundry and Machine 
Company, of Bethlehem, Pa., report that 
the orders for Archer gas-fuel plants will 
keep the works running for some time. 
They have recently shipped a plant to the 
steel-works at Johnstown, Pa. 


The Westinghouse Machine Company are 
engaged in putting an electric-light plant 
into their establishment so arranged and 
of such capacity as will make these works 
(if such a thing be possible) as light by 
night as they are by day. A combination 
of incandescent and are lights will be used 
for the purpose. The former will be 
effectually distributed over the whole area 
of each department, and these will be 
supplemented with arc lights in all large 
spaces. The company are adding a com- 
plete force of night workmen, and as it is 
believed these workmen will henceforth 
here find continuous employment, it be- 
comes important that the establishment 
shall have a permanent, abundant supply 
of light. If each machine is lighted inde- 
pendently it is found that workmen can- 
not move about the shops to advantage in 
the gloom, and, in short, cannot do as 
much work as the same force would by 
day. A reduction in product of only 2 
per cent. on a large force is important, and 
to save this on a night force is well worth 
the cost of maintaining a brilliant, abuu- 
dant, general illumination of the establish- 
ment, if it can successfully be done. The 
sales last month were the largest ever 
made by the company; they were 110 en- 
gines, aggregating 6035 horse-power. 


Follansbee Machine Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., have recently completed a 
number of complicated automatic ma- 
chines for the United States lock shop at 
Washington, which are to be used for 
making milled pins for the locks used on 
mail-bags. They are also engaged on 
machines for making staples for mail-bags 
and other special work, for which they 
have excellent facilities. 


E. E. Garvin & Co., of this city, have 
transferred all their right, title and inter- 
est to the Garvin Machiné Company, who 
will continue the extensive business in the 
building of machine tools established by 
the old firm. 


The Hall Steam Pump Company are now 
located in their new works at Pittsburgh. 
The main building is 60 x 250 feet, of 
brick and iron, built especially to suit the 
requirements of a first-class machine-shop. 
Connected with it is the brass and iron 
foundry. At considerable distance from 
the machine-shops is another fire-proof 
buildipg for the storage of patterns, &c. 
All are located on a large plot of ground, 
giving ample yard-room. Every depart- 
ment is fully equipped with new machin- 
ery of the best make, with numerous 
special tools designed to turn work out 
rapidly, economically and well, and with 
competent men of experience in charge. 

Hardware. 

The Chicago Spring Butt Company, 
whose offices and factory are now at 154 
and 156 West Lake street, are making 
preparations to move into their new fac- 
tory building, located at the northwest 
corner of Carroll avenue and Union Park 
place. This is a five-story and basement 
building, of mill construction, 50 x 123 
feet, with pressed-brick and stone front 
and pressed-brick arches to all the open- 
ings on the side. It will be equipped with 
an 85 horse-power Corliss engine, two 50 
horse-power boilers and the latest and 


EN — ——— ——— ————————————————————————————————————————— —— 


most approved system of rope-transmission 





room a new style of all-irov tumbling-bar- 


of the power from the basement to the| rel of 2000 pounds capacity. 


fifth story. It will have an Eaton & 
Prince automatic-action elevator, with the 
Chenowith patent fire-doors; also a stand- 
pipe and fire-ladder, with stair-ways front 
and rear, making an easy and sure exit in 
case of fire. The first floor and basement 
will be provided with large vaults, suit- 
able for storing patterns and special home- 
made tools which would not easily be re- 
placed when destroyed. Each floor will 
have its own toilet conveniences, of the 
most improved pattern. The entire build- 
ing will be heated by the hot-blast system. 
The first floor will be occupied principaliy 
for office purposes, arranged in a most 
unique but convenient manner, with elec- 
tric calls and lights. The building is con- 
structed very substantially throughout. 


Brand Mfg. Company, New Britain, 
Conn., have reorganized and changed 
their name to the New Britain Hardware 
Mfg. Company and increased their cap- 
ital stock to $50,000. They will continue 
the manufacture of piano and organ hard- 


ware and light metallic goods and add | 


a department for making special machine 
screws, studs, &c. New machinery is be- 
ing put in and the plant rearranged to in- 
crease the capacity in former lines and 
meet the demand forthe departure. W. 
H. Hart is president and T. W. Wilbor 
treasurer. 


The Comstock & Wing Nickel Works 
are erecting a six-story brick factory, 95 x 
50 feet, at Carroll avenue and Sangamon 
street, Chicago. They are at present 
occupying quarters at 95 and 97 Indiana 
street, where they will be located until 
their new factory is completed. The com- 
pany have purchased the entire plant of 
the Superior Nickel Works, at 125 and 127 
Indiana street, and are operating it in ad- 
dition to their old plant. They now have 
at work some 80 polishers, which they 
claim to be the largest polishing force in 
the West and one of the largest in the 
country. On the 25th of last month they 
also purchased the business of C. H. Hay- 
cock, manufacturer of hardware special- 
ties, at 84 South Market street, Chicago, 
and will continue the manufacture of the 
line of goods made by him, such as cork- 
screws, nut-crackers, ice-shaves, box- 
hooks, &c. Mr. Haycock has entered the 
employ of the company and is thus giving 
them the benefit of his experience in manu- 
facturing the goods, as wellas of his ac- 
quaintance in the trade. The Comstock 
& Wing Nickel Works pay special atten- 
tion to the needs of stove manufacturers, 
having very fine facilities for nickel-plat- 
ing. They are now so situated that they 
can turn out all work very promptly 
which may be placed with them. In ad- 
dition to their other articles, they are 
manufacturing a line of stove trimmings, 
knobs, hinge-pins, turn-buckles, towel- 
1ods, pokers, &c. The miscellaneous 
goods which they manufacture include 
curling-irons, tracing-wheels, toy safes, 
&c. They also do a considerable trade for 
bicycle manufacturers in the line of pol- 
ishing and plating. A catalogue of their 
goods is now being prepared, which will 
shortly be ready for distribution. The 
officers of the company are as follows: J. 
J. Comstock, president; P. G. Wing, 
vice-president and superintendent; John 
A. Comstock, secretary and treasurer 


E. Covert Mfg. Company, Farmer Village, 
N. Y., report that their trade for 1889 ex- 
ceeds in amount that of previous years 
and the prospects for 1890 are referred to 
as very encouraging. They have orders 
already to supply some of the best and 
largest manufacturers with neck yokes 
during the coming season and are making 
preparations to enlarge their plant to 
nearly double their present capacity. 








Miscellaneous. 


The Ohio Falls Car Company, of Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., have closed a contract with 
the Central Railroad Company of Georgia 
which calls for 1200 freight-cars and 22 
couch, baggage, mail and express cars. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, report a brisk business in the 
line of chain-belting, and now have un- 
der process of erection several large 
plants. The demand for their several 
styles of chain-belting continues un- 
abated. 


The National Pulley Covering Company, 
of Baltimore, wish to correct the impres- 
sion that their covering is composed of pa- 
per or cloth and applied in layers. On the 
contrary, it is furnished in one piece 
enough longer than the circumference of 
the pulley to make a lap, can be applied 
without removing the belt or using a rivet 
and is composed of material whose fric- 
tional resistance 1s greater than anything 
known and cannot wear smooth. 


Baker Chain and Wagon Iron Mfg. 
Company, Allegheny, Pa., have taken one 
of the largest private orders ever placed in 
this country forship cables. It is an order 
for cable for 14 lake vessels now building 


|on Lake Erie. 


Among the new corporations in Illinois 
are the following: Chicago Spring Com- 
pany, at Chicago; to manufacture wagon 
and carriage springs; capital stock, 
$40,000; incorporators, James Plumstead, 
G. H. Jones and Charles A. Kimbark. 
The English-Eaton Hardware Company, 
at Jerseyville; for mercantile business; 
capital stock, $15,000; incorporators, G. 
M. Eaton, J. N. English and J. H. Craw- 
ford. The Mechanics’ Foundry Company, 
at Chicago; to do a general foundry and 
machine business; capital stock, $10,000; 


incorporators, Thomas Hoyler, B. M. 
Pettingill, C. W. F. Webber. The Lone 


Star Cotton-Picking Machine Company, 
at Chicago; to manufacture cotton-picking 
devices; capital stock, $5,000,000; in- 
corporators, Adelbert Matteson, F. J. 
Lumley and W. M. Brandt. The Tasker 
Steel Tube Company, at Chicago; for 
manufacturing merchantable steel and 
boilers; capital stock $500,000; incorpo- 
rators, W. S. Morse, G. B. Lathrop, O. B. 
Petters. The Daisy Mfg. Company, at 
Chicago; to manufacture hardware ; capital 
stock, $250,000; incorperators, George 
Kelly, G. W. Ball, W. G. Goldner. 


cc  —— 


The Queen and Crescent Route via the 
Alabama Great Southern and the Cincin- 
nati Southern Railway has issued a rate- 
sheet on pig-iron, which goes into effect 
on November 28. It covers shipments 
from the Tennessee and Georgia furnaces 
and from those in the Birmingham, Shef- 
field and Anniston districts, Alabama, to 
points North, East and West. The rate 
is $3.51 from Dayton and Rockwood and 
$3.86 from the Alabama coke furnaces to 
Harrisburg, Pa. It is $3.90 from Dayton 
and Rockwood, $4 from Rising Fawn, 
and $4.45 from Trussville to New York 
and Philadelphia. 

F. L. Alcott has been appointed the 
salaried commissioner of the forge combi- 
nation. The other officers are: President, 
L. M. Coe, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Cleveland City Forge Company ; 
vice-president, W. S. Sizer, Buffalo; Exec- 
utive Committee, Mr. Howar“, of Buffalo, 
D.S. Bissell,of Pittsburgh, W. F. Pinkham, 
of Whitestone, L. I., C. D. Beckwith, of 
Paterson, N. J., and R. A. Harman, assis- 


|tant general manager of the Cleveland 


They have just added to their tumbling- | Company. 
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TRADE REPORT. 





Chicago. 


Office of The Iron Age, 59 Dearborn street, | 
CuIcaGo, November 25, L889. 5 
Pig-lron.—Large buyers have suc- 
ceeded in placing contracts for round lots 
of local Coke Iron to be delivered during 
the first half of next year, notwithstand- 
ing the reluctance of manufacturers to 
enter into such engagements. They were 
obliged to pay a slight advance on pre- 
vious prices, however, and it now looks as 
thoug: other buyers will have to pay a 
still greater advance. The ball having 
been opened for next year’s business, an 
active demand is expec ted from those who 
are in the habit of anticipating their require- 
ments. Southern Coke Iron is to be had in 
small lots only, and that through dealers 
who have secured a supply from second 
hands, the furnace companies themselves 
being almost universally out of the market. 
Ohio Irons are selling quite freely in small 
quantities. The advance in this market 
has brought out severa] brands which had 
for a time been absent from it, such as In- 
diana Coke and Missouri Charcoal. Lake 
Superior Charcoal has been in better de- 
mand, and at least one heavy consumer 
has bought largely. Speculative inquiries 
promise to strengthen the market con- 
siderably for this “class of a which is 
no longer to be had at $20, Quotations 
are as follows, for cash, f.0. b. Chicago: 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1, $18.50 @ $19; 
No. 2, $17.50 @ $18: No. 3, $17 @ $17. 50; 
Bessemer, $22; Lake Superior Charcoal, 
$20.50 @ $21; American Scotch (Black- 
band), No. $20.50 @ $20.75; Ohio 
Silveries, No. 1, $18.75 @ $19.25; South- 
ern Coke, No. 1, $18.50 @ $19; Standard 
Alabama Car-Wheel, $25.50 @ $26.50. 


Bar-Iron.—The volume of business is 
heavy, with a continued good outlook. 
Indications of a speculative tendency 
among some classes of buyers are apparent. 
Prices on carload lots from mill are now 
firm at 1.90¢ @ 1.95¢, Chicago, for Com- 
mon Iron, with usual half extras. Nor- 
way or Swedish Iron from store is now 
quoted at 3.75¢ in a regular way, an ad- 
vance of $13 # ton having been made in 
the cost of this Iron in the past tour 
months. 


Structural Iron.—Angles and Tees are 
moving quite freely, but there is a decided 
falling off in the demand for Beams and 
other structural shapes. 

Plates, Tubes, &¢.—The past .week 
has been rather quiet. Botler-makers and 
other heavy consumers of Plates are so 
full of work that their facilities are taxed; 


material until they begin to see daylight 


from jobbers and an occasional order from 
agricultural implement 


according to delivery. Galvanized 
Iron is being received more plentifully 
from the mills, while the demand 
tinues heavy. Small lots are quoted at 
50 and 10 ¢ off for Juniata. 


Merchant Steel.—The season is now 
at hand when dullness is to be expected, 


or 
4 


but for the presert the demand is quite | 


good while prices are very firm, although 
as yet all manufacturers have not advanced 
their rates to those named by the leading 
houses, Steel Billets are in demand and 
are quoted at $36 @ $36.50. 

Steel Rails.—The sales 
week amounted to only 
tons. Among them are included 
orders taken by mills in Western Pennsyl- 
vania for January and February delivery 


of the 





| now strongly 


| availabie 
hence they will make no new purchases of | Painted, and 
|Galvanized quoted at 60¢ 

Sheet-Iron.—Mill agents report their | 
present business confined to sort-up orders | 


manufacturers, | 
They quote 3.15¢ @ 3.20¢ at mill for No. 


con- | 
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at $35 at mill. Local prices are strong, 
and it is intimated that $37 will be asked 
on further business. 

Track Supplies.—Quite a number of 
orders have been in the market since our 
last report, and buyers founda that prices 
were decidedly firmer, some of the leading 
manufacturers having so much work on 
hand that they refuse to quote at present 
for next year’s deliveries. Quotations are as 
follows, CBioago: Soft Steel Splice-Bars, 
2.25¢ @ 2.35¢; Tron do., 2¢ @ 2.05¢; 
Spikes, 2. 25¢ @ 2.30¢; Square-Nut Bolts, 
2.90¢ @ 3¢; Hexagon do., 3.05¢ @ 3.15¢. 


Old Rails and Wheels.—Old Iron 
Rails continue scarce und are very stiff at 
$26 @ $26.50. Old Steel Rails are quite 
active, bringing $20 @ $21, according to 
length and selection. A sale of 1000 tons 
of Old Steel Rails from Canada was made 
at $20, delivered at Buffalo, the lut includ- 
ing long and short pieces, Guards, Frogs, 
&c. Old Car-Wheels have begun to move. 


Several hundred tons were sold at $19 and | 


larger quantities at $19.50. 

Scrap.—A reviving demand is noted 
for Wrought, and low grades are 
ceiving more attention, with the 
result of adv: ancing prices. 


Hardware.—Jobbers in Shelf 
ware are still pressed with orders and no 
signs of checking up are visible as yet. 
In some lines business is even increasing, 
although the volume of sales for the 
month will hardly be up to the phenom- 
enal trade of October. Jobbers of Heavy 
Hardware are also doing a rushing busi- 
ness, the demand for Wagon stock being 
especially heavy. 


natural 


Hard- 


Nails.—In this immediate vicinity deal- 
ers are now well stocked to the Ist of 
January with Cut Steel Nails. Some de- 
sire to contract for later deliveries, but 
manufacturers are not ready to make 
prices. A demand is noted from the Pa- 
cific Coast, where the heavy trade appear 
to have had little faith in the predicted 
advance of prices when Nails were selling 
at low rates, and are consequently obliged 
to purchase now without regard to cost. 
Manufacturers’ agents continue to quote 
$2.25, at factory, for specifications averag- 
ing 25¢ above base. Small lots from stock 
are quoted at $2.50. Wire Nails are act- 
ive, with manufacturers’ agents quoting 
$3, at factory, except in the case of a large 
concern which recently re-entered the 
market and offered their output at a slight 
concession to secure heavy orders. Job 
bers quote small lots $3.15 from stock. 


Barb-Wire.—The demand is increasing 
to such an extent that the prospects are 
in favor of higher prices, 
without regard to the operations of the 
Federal Steel Company. Small lots are 
for the present at 3.25¢ for 
carload lots at 3.15¢, with 
® 100 th ad- 
vance, 

Pig-Lead.—The local market is re- 
ported to have improved during the week, 
with sales of over 700 tons of Desilver- 
ized and Chemical Lead at about 3.65¢. 
At the close sellers were firm at those 
figures, 


——— 


Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND, November 25, 1889, 


Iron Ore.—There is an excellent de- 
mand for Ore of every grade and 250,000 
tons could easily be sold at an advance of 





past | 
a few thousand | 
some 


| 75¢ # ton over midsummer prices if the Ore 


could be produced, The mine-owners are 
not seriously objecting to a $1.05 @ $1.10 
rate from Escanaba tor the final trips of 
the season. Navigation will be at an end 
before the beginning of another week and 
| the totals for 1889 wall soon thereafter be 
;computed. The shipments from the Lake 
Superior district to date closely approx- 





| tendency. 
also re- | 
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imate 6,700,000 tons and the all-rail ship- 
ments to follow will bring the total to 
about 7,150,000 tons, an increase of 2,200,- 
000 tons over last year’s output. During 
the week just closed several season con- 
tracts for carrying Ore have been made for 
1890 at the rate of $1.05 from Escanaba, 
$1.20 from Marquette and $1.35 from 
Ashland and Two Harbors. This is an 
unusual proceeding and seems to indicate 
an early opening of next season’s market. 
The opinion is expressed among Ore men 
that the close of the season will witness 
less than 100,000 tons of unsold Ore upon 
the docks at lower lake ports. 

Pig-Iron.—Mill Irons are in great favor, 
$16.30 @ $16.80 being paid for Neutral 
and $16.80 @ $17.30 for Red Short, cash, 
at the furnaces. Bessemer of all grades is 
demanded from almost every quarter at 
prices continually growing more favorable 
to the sellers. There has been no de- 
cisive changes in quotations during the 
past week, although prices for Bessemer, 
Gray Forge, Foundry and Mill Irons are 
remarkably firm, with a decided upward 
This active demand all along 
the line so near the close of the year, when 
business is often dull, encourages the 
furnace men in the belief that a good mar- 
ket for all the Iron they can produce for 
the first six months of 1890 is assured. 


Scrap-Iron.—Old American Rails are 
still eagerly inquired for at $26.50 and se- 
lected Axles are also in favor at $27. 

Manufactured Iron.—Common Bar 
continues to command 1.75¢ @ 1.80¢. 
Sheets are almost impossible to obtain at 
any price. 


The Schlessinger Syndicate have now 
purchased outright the Buffalo, South 
Buffalo, Queen and Prince of Wales Ore 
mines in the Marquette range for $755,000. 
The syndicate has already secured possess- 
ion of the Youngstown, Florence, Iron 
River, Chapin, Armania and Dunn mines 
in the Menominee range. The total output 
of all these mines in 1889 exceeded 1,300, - 
000 tons. 


St. Louis. 


OFFICE OF The Iron Age, 214 N. Sixth st., | 
St. Louris, November 25, 1889, | 
Pig-Iron.—The conditions remain un- 
changed. There is no Southern Iron being 
sold in this market, for the reasons ex- 
plained in last week’s report—i. ¢., specu- 
lators having gone into the market and 
advanced prices from $1.50 to $2 #% ton. 
There have been a few sales of Missouri 
Iron, but only in small lots. The country 
trade, who have been more or less cred- 
ulous in regard to the legitimacy of the 
recent advances and who regulated their 
purchases accordingly, find themselves 
with but little Iron on hand, and will 
shortly be compelled to come into the 
market for supplies. Furnaces are all sold 
up to January 1, end many have booked 
contracts for delivery extending into Feb- 
ruary and March of next year. In the 
absence of sales prices a repurely nominal 
and are given merely to show the St. Louis 
detbocset prices on the basis on which 
sales are being made in the Southern mar- 
kets, as follows: 
. @ $19.00 
- @ 18.50 
- @ 18.00 


oens Qe Ate 
$19.00 @ 19.50 


Southern Coke, No, 1 Foundry, 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry. 
Southern Coke, No. 3 Foundry, 
Gray Forge 
Ohio Softenes............... ‘ 
Lake Superior Charcoal 
Missouri. 
Charcoal Foundry, No. 1.... 
Charcoal Foundry, No. 2 .. 
Tennessee. 
Charcoal Foundry, No. 1 18.50 @ 15 
Charcoal Foundry, No, 2 17.50 @ 18.00 
Connellsville Coke, f.o.b. East St. Louis, 
$5.25; St. Louis, $5.40. 
Bar-Iron. — Demand continues good 
and jobbers are enjoying a lucrative trade. 


18,50 @ 
17.50 @ 
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The railroads are placing their orders, and 
mills have enough Iron booked to keep 
them employed for two months to come 
without an additional order. Prices show 
no disposition toward weakness, but on the 
contrary are being strictly adhered to, as 
follows : Lots from mill at 1.924¢, f.o.b. 
East St. Louis. Small lots from store com- 
mand 2.10¢. 


Barb-Wire.—Trade continues to hold 
up fairly well, and the outloook fora large 
business after January 1 1s very encourag- 
ing. At this period of the year, when 
trade is naturally restricted, prices are 
liable to be shaded to keep the mills em- 
ployed, and if the next six weeks can be 
successfully bridged over without any 
serious break in prices (which is quite 
probable) it is only reasonable to assume 
that higher prices will rule after that time. 
For the present the prices we have been 
quoting for some weeks past are still rul- 
ing, as follows: Painted, from 3.20¢ to 
3.25¢; Galvanized, from 3.80¢ to 3.85¢; 
Carload lots, 10¢ #® 100 tb less than above 
prices. 





Financial. 


The most cheering feature of the week 
is the exhibit of the foreign trade of the 
United States for October as given by the 
official returns, the exports having ex- 
ceeded $100,000,000, a circumstance not 
paralleled before in any sing'e month dur- 
ing the last ten years. The imports, too, 
are large, and are noticeable as indicating 
a growing tendency to concentrate at the 
port of New York. The returns at New 
York showed an increase in the receipt of 
foreign merchandise for the month of Oc- 
tober of about $3,500,000 over the corres- 
ponding month of 1888, but there has been 
a decrease at the other ports amounting in 
the aggregate to $2,684,953, so that the 
total increase for the whole country during 
the month 1s only $904,393. Exports and 
imports compare as foliows for the entire 
country : 


1888, 1889, 


Exports of produce and 











merchandise....... . $74,720,389 $97,669,417 
Exports of specie and 

I fa: cacen weeeee 3,566,274 6,370,627 
Total exports in Oc- 

WO aiskuteve J ates $78,286,663 $104,040,044 








$68,127,529 





Imports of merchandise. $66,259,522 
Imports of specie and 























bullion... ... 3,314,961 2,451,347 
Total imports for Oc- a 

| erase $69,674,483 370,578,876 

Balance of trade $8,612,180 $33,461,168 


For ten months the comparison is as 
follows: 














1888, 1889, 
Total exports, ten 
months eS -$574,543,186 $719,421,449 
Total imports, ten 
months..... ceteeeeee «631,046,388 $675,114,603 
Balance of trade .... $56,503,202 $44,306,846 


The change 1s upward of $100,000,000— 
that is,from an adverse balance of over 
$56,000,000 to a favorable balance of over 
$44,000,000 is all on account of increased 
exports. It is also to be noticed that in 
the outward movement produce is of late 
substituted for specie. 

The stock markets were dull and _ ir- 
regular. Cotton-Oil was in demand on the 
announcement that certificates had been 
deposited in sufficient amount to assure 
the reorganization, which takes place 
December 2. On Monday transactions in 
Atchison constituted more than a fourth of 
all the dealings in regularly listed stocks. 
Atchinson and Rock Island were both 
favorably affected by news that these roads 
have formed an offensive and defensive 
alliance for transcontinental traffic similar 
to that made some weeks ago between the 
Northwestern and the Union Pacific. 

The forthcoming report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for the year ending 
October, 1889, is of special interest with 


reference to future bank circulation. At 
the date named there was in existence 
3319 national banks, the largest number in 
operation since the inauguration of the 


system. These associations possess an ag- 
gregate capital of $620,174,365. The 
amount of circulation outstanding was 


$203,662,732, of which $131,383,334 was 
secured by United States bonds and the 
remainder, $72,279,398, was represented by 
deposit of lawful money in the Treasury. 
These banks held $194,972,900 in United 
States bonds (of which $146,471,700 
were to secure circulating-notes), $164, - 
326,449 of specie and $86,752,093 of legal 
tender notes. Within the year 211 banks 
were organized, having an aggregate capi- 
tal of $21,240,000. Notwithstanding this 
increase the system has not kept pace with 
the necessities of the people for increased 
banking facilities. This is evidenced by 
the marked increase in percentage of State 


banks. This growing tendency to incor- 
porate under the laws of the several 
States is chargeable directly to the 
fact that no profit results to the 


banks by reason of the deposit of bonds 
and issue of  circulatirg-notes. At- 
tention is called to the fact that of 
the 4148 associations which have entered 
the system only .130 have become in- 
solvent, or about 3.13 per cent. Statistics 
are introduced to prove that the per cent. 
of losses by reason of failures of State 
banks are greatly in excess of those above 
quoted. Congress is asked to preserve a 
system which has worked so admirably. 
Of the $146,471,700 United States bonds 
held as security for the circulation of 
National banks on September 30, $51,174,- 
417 is in excess of the minimum require- 
ments. This excess on October 4, 1888, 
was $79,879,220, showing a decrease dur- 
ing the past twelve months of $28,704,803. 
It is deemed certain that this withdrawal 
of bonds held in excess of the minimum 
requirements will continue so long as the 
present conditions exist, and it is asserted 
that legislation is necessary to prevent a 
contraction of the volume of national bank 
currency. Taking as a basis of computa- 
tion the capital stock as it appears in the 
summary of reports for September 30, 
1889, the present minimum of deposit of 
bonds is found to be $95,297,283. If the 
law is amended as proposed the minimum 
of bond deposit required will be reduced 
to $43,891,581, making possible a with- 
drawal of $51,405,702 in bonds, upon 
which is based $46,265,132 in circulating- 
notes. It is claimed that this would greatly 
exceed the limit of probable contraction, 
it being fair to presume that the banks 
now maintaining a deposit in excess of 
legal requirements would not withdraw 
the bonds thus released. 

United States Bonds are quoted as fol- 
lows: 


U.S, 444s,1891, registered 10434 
U. S. 448, 1801, coupon.. ... ........ .--. 106% 
U.S. 4s, 1907, registered...... Nera 27 
U.S. 4s, 1907, coupon aia 127 
U.S. currency 6s Seno a Gah cees . L&% 


The Secretary of the Treasury accepted 
$216,500 4s at 127, $10,000 44s at 
1054 and $5050 do. at 105}. 

The general merchandise markets are 
quiet, some effect being apparent from the 
closing of water routes. Coffee is well sus- 
tained, though there is less inquiry for 
first hands supplies. Sugars show a steady 
gain in values and a good demand. Spot 
cotton is slowand unchanged. In wheat 
there was a break, and in breadstuffs there 
is an easier feeling. Both the English 


and French markets have been eager buy- | 


Corn is up a shade, on ac- 
Para rubber is 


ers of oats. 
count of export business. 
firm at 74¢ @ 76¢ for new. 
The bank statement shows a gain in re- 
serve of $935,325, which brings the sur- 
plus up to $1,485,200 above legal require- 
ments. During the week there was a 
decrease in loans of $607,300, a liquidation 











in deposits of $3,292,900 and a gain in 
cash of $112,100. The banks lost some- 
thing like $1,500,000 through shipments 
of currency to the West, but gained 
$1,400,000 on account of the Sub-Treasury 
operations. 

The money market has been more or less 
influenced by the silver situation and re- 
ports respecting the possible withdrawal 
of Government deposits from our local 
banks, which latter proved to have no real 
foundation. The result was a tendency 
for higher rates, averaging about 64 for 
loans, some of the banks and trust com- 
panies taking all they could get. Time 
money for 60 days was hard to obtain at 
any rate, although 64 and 7 4 was bid. 
Five, six and seven months loans were made 
at 6% to 7 4%, but the lenders dictated the 
time and insisted upon engagements for the 
longest date. No quotation was made for 
loans on good mixed security. Quotations 
for commercial paper were only nominal 
and in every instance the rates were ex- 
ceeded. Collections are good. Much in- 
terest will attach to the proceedings of the 
St. Louis Silver Convention, which as- 
sembled on Tuesday, with about 350 dele- 
gates. The effects of demonetizing silver and 
of unlimited coinage will be special topics. 
Of late the price of silver has steadily ad- 
vanced until it is now quoted in London at 
44d, or about 954 cents, an ounce, largely 
due to the improvement of trade in India. 
Sterling is steady at $4.814 @ $4.86. 





Coal Market. 


Representatives of the Coal companies 
are experiencing what is professionally 
known as a ‘‘ thermometer market,” and 
accordingly are directing attention to 
the approaching cold wave. A low tem- 
perature is now the only dependence in 
looking for ‘‘ snap” in the trade. Up to 
the present time there has been no relief 
from the prevailing dullness, although it 
is admitted that a large amount of Coal 
has passed into consumption. There is 
disappointment only in the comparison 
with the enormous business of last year. 
The official statement shows that during 
October the stock of Coal at tide-water 
decreased 172,000 tons. The productions 
meanwhile was 3,711,870, exceeding the 
allotment about 700,000 tons, but 475,000, 
less than for the corresponding month last 
year—hence the dissatisfaction. Storms 
have seriously interrupted Coal transporta- 
tion during the last few days, as well as Coal 
mining. The Reading Company were 
unable to ship any Coal to the North and 
West via their usual connections owing to 
the damage to the Fall Brook and Beech 
Creek railroads, and coastwise shipments 
from the mines were mainly by water 
routes on account of the pressure of freight 
via the Pennsylvania and Baltimore and 
Ohio railroads. Reading report for the 
week 33,000 tons sent to Port Richmond 
and 22,000 to Port Liberty. 

Mayor Grant received a communication 
signed by a large number of wholesale 
Coal-dealers asking him to veto the reso- 
lution passed by the Board of Aldermen 
licensing ‘* Coal freight-scalpers.” 

Respecting prices, sales agents quote 
only the schedule, but individuals are sell- 
ing at about $4.15, f.o.b. 

Bituminous Coal is quoted at pool 
prices, but spot is higher on account of 
short supplies. 

Contracts for the construction of 2000 
new Coal-cars were let last week by the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company to build- 
ers along the line of that road. The cars 
will all be eight-wheeled, and of the 
strongest and most durable pattern. 

A Reading dispatch says the line of the 
new Philadelphia, Poughkeepsie and Bos- 
ton Railroad will be extended southward 
from Slatington to Harrisburg, where it 
can make through connections with all the 
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various branches and leased roads of the 
Pennsylvania system. 

The Central Railroad of New Jersey 
have commenced to run freight and Coal 
trains from Phillipsburg to Belvidere, 
N. J., over the Pennsylvania and thence 
over the Lehigh and Hudson River road 
to the Poughkeepsie Bridge. 

Andrew Carnegie has commenced the 
construction of a road from Bessemer 
direct to the coke regions. 

The Lykens Valley Company mined 
30,907 tons of Coal in October. 


against 12¢ last year, and the average net 
profit per ton for ten months has been 5¢, 
against a net loss # ton last year of 12¢. 


Metal Market. 


Copper.—Since our last week’s report 
spot Copper advanced in the London mar- 
ket from £47. 15/ to £49. 2/6 and futures 
from £48 to £49; sales, 3300 tons. The act- 
ive consumptive demand continuing in our 
own market has continued hardening, 
the quotation for Lake being 13}¢ @ 134¢, 
and for castiug brands 114¢ @12¢. Lake 
Copper closes firm to-day at 134¢ asked. 
A fire broke out in the St. Lawrence Mine, 
Montana, on the 24th inst., adjoining the 
Anaconda. It was stated that the shaft 
of the Anaconda is bulk-headed, and 
that neither smoke nor gas issue from 
it, and that all the levels of the St. Law- 
rence being bulk-headed no draft of air 
can get in, 
to fan it. It was believed that the car- 
bonic acid gas that would necessarily be 
generated would eventually extinguish it. 
It was not yet ascertained whether the 
fire had extended to the workings of the 
Anaconda or not. The two mines are 
practically one, being connected in all 
their levels from the 200-foot of the 
Anaconda down. About the changes in 
value of Copper stocks in the Boston 
market the following statement has been 
received from that city: ‘‘ There are 35 
Copper stocks listed on the Boston Stock 
Exchange, of which only eight pay divi- 
dends. Just before the French Copper 
syndicate came on the field in the fall of 
1887, the market value of these eight 
companies, based on the prices of their 
stocks applied to the total number of 
shares outstanding, aggregated $28,000, - 
000. The result of the syndicate opera- 
tions was an increase in the market value 
of the eight companies to $55,000,000. 
The collapse of the syndicate caused a de- 
cline to $29,500,000, and the recent im- 
provement in the Copper situation has 
caused a rise to $40,000,000. The 
eight companies are the Calumet and 
Hecla, the Tamarack, the Boston and 
Montana, the Quincy, the Franklin, the 
Atlantic, the Osceola and the Central.” 
In their semi-monthly report of Novem- 
ber 16 Messrs. James Lewis & Son, Liver- 
pool, express themselves about the im- 
provement as follows: ‘‘This sudden 
movement in the Copper market is due to 
the sanguine feeling arising from the great 
advance in the value of Iron and 
large consumptive demand for this metal, 
which induces a belief that if the large 
stocks of Iron which lately existed can 
be reduced to the extent they 
stocks of Copper Commencing 
speculative purchases on Scotch and En- 
glish account, these have been followed 
by large purchases on German account, 
the French and other holders, as well as 
previous purchasers, realizing. 


same extent would have had a depressing 
effect and revealed who the actual sellers 
were. A considerable quantity of Chili Cop- 


per for forward delivery has been sold on | 


account of Chili producers at the advance, 


The net | 
profit ® ton on sales in October was 61¢, | 


depriving the fire of air| 





the | 


have | 
been the same will apply to the large | 

- . | 
with 





Most of | 
the sales made have been with three and | 
six months’ prompt, as cash sales to the | 
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a good deal of Copper being held there.” 
The import of American copper into Liv- 
erpool and Swansea from January 1 to 
November 16 has been 25,756 tons Fine, 
against 21,465 tons during the correspond- 
ing period of last year and 12,864 in 1887. 
A Hamburg stock company have bought 
the Hollenthal Copper Mines in the Meiss- 
ner Mountains, in the Electorate of Hesse, 
Germany, which had lain idle since 1850, 
and they have now commenced sinking 
new shafts. The export of Pyrites from 


Spain during the first nine months has | 
| been 624,810 tons, against 629,600 tons 


last year and 594,779 in 1887; of Precipi- 
tate, 23,737, against 21,239 and 19,499. 
Tin.—London improved for the week 
from £95. 2/6 spot and £94. 17/6 futures 
to respectively £96. 7/6 and £96. 5/. 
Sales, 1270 tons. Our own market has 


| been active and tending upward, the sales 


aggregating 100 tons at an advance of 15¢ 
# 100 th during the week. The closing 
prices to-day on a firm market are as fol- 
lows: Spot, 21.40¢; November, 21.40¢; 
December, 21.45.; January, 21.50¢; Feb- 
ruary, 21.45¢, and March, 21.40¢ = Tin- 
Plates, —Our market has been 
and featureless, with only a moderate 
trade doing at the quotations below. We 
quote at the close, per box: Siemens- 
Martin Steel, Charcoal finish, $5.25 @ 
$6; Coke finish, $5.20 @ $5.25; Coke 
Tins, Penlan grade, $4.75 @ $4.80; J. B. 
grade, $4.85 @ $4.90, and Wasters, $4.50 
@ $4.55. 


Lead.—Some 300 tons Common Domes- | 


tic have changed hands at 3.75¢ @ 3.80¢, 
which is also the closing figure, although 


it connot be laid down here for less than | 


3.85¢, St. Louis being active at 3.60¢ and 
Chicago at 3.65¢. Early in November the 
Mechernich and Stolberg Lead companies, 
together with leading Belgian, French 
and English producers, held a meeting at 
Cologne, Prussia, for the purpose of lay- 
ing down the basis for the formation of a 
syndicate to control production and prices. 
A renewed attempt will be made to win 
over the Spanish producers. Till this 1s 
done all those present agreed to hold back, 
with sales at ruling prices. The effect 
was to start the advance in London. Dur- 
ing the first nine months Spain exported 
98,581 tons of Pig-Lead, against 97,917 in 
1888 and 99,168 in 1887. 

Spelter.—The market here has con- 
tinued tending upward, a few carloads 
being sold at as high as 5.25¢, and 5.35¢ 
now generally asked. We quote Silesian, as 
heretofore, 7¢. Calamine exportation 
from Spain during the first nine months 
has been 19,069 tons, against 23,105 last 
year and 20,698 in 1887. 

Antimony.—The quotation to-day is 
28¢ @ 30¢ for Cookson’s brand and 21¢ 
for Hallett’s. 


New York Metal Exchange. 
The following sales are reported: 
THURSDAY, November 21. 
Tin, November...... eee 21.R0¢ 
PR owns 55)-a.Weapnccin. sce 
FRIDAY, November 22. 
Iron, March... . 
Iron, December 
SATURDAY, November 23. 
10 tons Tin, December. . 
MONDAY, November 25. 
10 tons Tin, spot 


25 tons Tin, November.... ....... 
25 tons Tin, Ist half December 


10 tons 
10 tons 


100 tons 


-$13.3716 
100 tons 


18,00 


21.40¢ 


. 21.40¢ 
sw00 ae 
ere 


—__>__—_ 


Imports. 


Hardware, Machinery, 


Adam, E. W. & Co., Saws, box 1 
Alenquist, A. W., Mach’y, cs., 21 
Auffmardt, C. A. & Co., Mach’y, es., 7 
Batram Bros., Old Mach’y, pge., 1 
Boker, Hermann & Co., Mdse, cs., 16 
Cooper, Hewitt & Co., Mdse , cs., 65 
Curley, J. & Bro., Cutlery, case, 1 
Electric Cutlery Co., Mdse., es., 6 
Erie Dispatch Co., Mach’y, es., 3 
Graef Cutlery Co., Cutlery, es., 4 


&e, 


inactive | 


| three grades. 
| nominal quotations of $16, $17 and $18, but 


| been done during 


| the 
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Henderson Bros., Fire- Bars, 276 

McFaddin, H. G. & Co., Hardware, es., 3 

Outerbridge, A. E. & Co., Iron Columns, 16 

Pratt & Farmer, Hardware, cs., 4 

Sheldon, G. W. & Co., Mach’y, ¢es., 21 

Sanderson & Son, Mach’y, pgs., 4 

Ward. Jas. E. & Co., Mach., pes., 85; Tron Wag- 
ons, 50 


Wiebusch & Hilger, Lim., Hardware, pgs., 16; 
Mdse., ¢s., ll 

Witte, John G. & Bro., Cutlery, es., 8 

Order-—Mach’y, cs., 106; do., pes. and pgs., 20 


- 
. . 
Philadelphia. 

Ottice of The Iron Age, 220 South Fourth St. | 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 26, 1889, { 
Pig-Ilron.—The market still remains in 
the position noted during the past two or 
three weeks, Prices are gradually work- 
ing toward a higher level, and average 
50¢ to $1 higher than were current at the 
| beginning of the month. But the fur- 
|naces are not quoting for 1890, so that 
| virtually*there are no prices except for 
|small lots, and it is altogether problem- 
| atical what figures will be named for de- 
liveries during the first quarter of the 
coming year. Of course reasonably fair 
estimates can be made, but after all it 
will be mere guess-work, One or two 
companies who have been urged by their 
| customers to name prices of some kind, 
have said $18, $19 and $20 at tide for the 
On the other hand, there are 





these are from parties who have no Iron 
for sale. Actual business, however, has 
the week at $17 @ 
$17.50 for Gray Forge, $18 for No. 2 and 
$19 @ $19.50 for No. 1. Judging from 
firm undertone of the market and 
from the steady appreciation in cost it is 
not improbable that the figures first men- 
tioned will be used as a starting point, 
although even these prices may be accom- 
panied by restrictions as to quantity and 
date for delivery. But the feeling is un- 
usually sensitive, and prices might easily 
be pushed higher than those we have 
suggested, although furnace holders 
are not disposed to abandon the con- 
servative attitude which has _ recently 
characterized them. The enormous output, 
combined with preparations on all sides 
for its still further development, is a con- 
tinual warning against high prices, and 
will not be lost for the present at all 
events. Still, with all the conservatism 
of the Old World and with large stocks 
and large possibilities for increasing their 
production, prices there have in some 
cases been nearly doubled, while 60 per 
cent. is less than their average advance. It 
is true that we are not now in the least de- 
gree dependent on any country for quota- 
tions, but we are in some measure com- 
petitors with them for Ores, and at that 
point trouble may be encountered. Fur- 
nace men have got along very well 
so far, but the real danger is in 
the scarcity of immediately available 
Ores. At present there is no serious appre- 
hension of danger, but the strain will soon 
be felt if there is any material increase in 
‘the number of furnaces ‘blown in.” 
These and similar considerations render it 
a matter of extreme difficulty to forecast 
| the future, and doubtless have had much 
/to do with the unwillingness of makers to 
/name prices for forward delivery. Besse- 
mer is very scarce and prices are hardly 
quotable, as everything for early delivery 
is taken up. A leading firm in that spe- 
| ciality, however, inform us that they hold 
| for figures equivalent to $23 at Philadel- 
| phia, although a 5000-ton iot was secured 
| to-day at $21 at furnace near by. 

| Blooms.—Mills are sold up, so that new 
| business is somewhat rare. One lot of 
| 1000 tons Soft-Steel Billets was taken at 
$36.50, delivered at mill near Philadel- 
phia. 

| Muck-Bars.—The market is a little un- 
settled and sales have not been numerous, 
owing to the difficulty in harmonizing the 
ideas of buyer and seller in regard to de- 


| 
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liveries. The usual price is $30, at mill, 
although some hold for higher figures, 
while still others have shaded $30 for 
prompt deliveries. 


Bar-Iron.—There is no material change 
in this department, although the feeling 
is one of firmness throughout the entire 
trade. Country mills are quoting 1.9¢, 
t.o.b. cars, and city mills 1.95¢ @ 2¢, but | 
none of them are pushing for orders, as 
they have plenty of work for the present. 
A meeting of the Bar-Iron manufacturers 
is to be held in this city on the 4th 
of December, and until that time no 
change in prices is expected, and perhaps | 
not then. An advance of ;';¢ would carry | 
with it an advance in labor, and, as mate- 
rial is also likely to be dearer, the ;'\¢ 
would be pretty well eaten up before it 
got to the manufacturer, so that the out- 
look will have to be very clearly defined be- 
fore any further advance is agreed upon. 
Meanwhile prices are very firm as above | 
named, with the most encouraging out- 
look as regards consumption. Skeip-Iron | 
is firmly held at 1.9¢ for Grooved and 
2.15¢ @ 2.2¢ for Sheared, but no great 
amount of business has been taken re- | 
cently. 


Plates.—There has not been a great 
deal of business given out, but there is a 
large amount under negotiation, with pros- | 
pects of its being closed at an early date. 
The mills are all liberally supplied with 
orders and there is some difficulty in| 


meeting the requirements of buyers as re- | 
gards deliveries, so that'new contracts are | 
not easily placed unless on terms some- 
what in sellers’ favor. Prices are firm and 
usually quoted as follows: 2.30¢ @ 2.35¢. 
delivered, for Ordinary Iron Plates and 
Tank-Plates ; 2.40¢ @ 2.45¢ for Universal 
Plates ; Shell, 2.6¢ @ 2.7¢; Flange, 
3.25¢; Fire-Box, 3.75¢ @ 4¢; Steel| 
Plates, Tank and Ship Plate, 2.50¢ @| 
2.60¢ ; Shell, 2.75¢ @ 2.8¢ ; Flange, 3.15¢ | 
@ 3.20¢; Fire-Box, 4¢ @ 44¢. 

Structural Material.—Mills are full of 
work for a long time to come and are 
therefore quoting a little higher prices on 
all new business. There may be some de- 
lay in specifying on a portion of the work, | 
so that small orders are being squeezed in | 
as opportunity offers. Prices are quoted | 
about as follows: Bridge Plate, delivered, | 
2.35¢ @ 2.40¢; Angles, 2.30¢ @ 2.35¢; 
Tees, 2.7¢ @ 2.8¢; Beams and Channels, 
Iron and Steel, 3.1¢; Steel Plates and An- | 
gles range from 20¢ to 30¢ higher than 
the same in Iron. 

Sheet-Iron.—The demand is well main- 
tained, and pretty nearly the entire prod- | 
uct is taken as soon as ready for deliv- | 
ery. 


Steel Rails.—There is a fair inquiry | 
for Rails, but sales during the week have 
not been of much importance. Prices are 
firm at $35, at mill, and so far as this} 
market is concerned nothing below that | 
would be accepted for the present. 

Old Rails.—The supply is so small that | 
business is necessarily of a limited char- | 
acter. There are buyers, however, at from | 
$26 to $26.50, c.i.f., duty paid, but prices | 
abroad will not permit of shipments at 
near those figures. Sales been made at | 
from $27 to $27.50, delivered in consum- 
ers’ yards, and these may now be con- 
sidered inside figures for such deliveries. 

Serap-Iron.—Prices firm, with an ad-| 
yancing tendency. Sales at about the | 
following prices: No. 1, $24 @ $25 for | 
carload lots, delivered; or for choice, 
$25.50; No. 2 do., $17 @ $18; Turnings, | 
$16 @ $17; Old Steel Rails, $20 @ $22; | 
Cast Scrap, $15.50 @ $16.50; do. Borings, | 
$11 @ $12; Old’ Fish-Plates, $27 @ $28. 

Nails.—The demand is not so active as 
it was a little back, but prices are very 
firm at about $2.20 for Iron Nails. Steel 





are quoted 20¢ @ 25¢ above the same| price named can 


| cost are not great. 
|exception of a favored few, the furnaces 
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Nails in Iron, but there are very few will- | 


ing to pay the difference, so that the de- 
mand is mostly for Iron. 


W. R. Hart & Co., of Philadelphia, have 
leased the Edge Hill Furnace, which is to 
be immediately ‘* blown in” and run on 
Bessemer. 

J. W. Hoffman & have been 


Co. ap- 
i 


| pointed sales agents for the Shenandoah 
Furnace, at | 


Furnace Company’s Gem 
Milnes, Va., and for the Sharon Steel Cast- 
ing Company, Sharon, Pa. 


New York. 


Office of The Iron Age, 6 and 68 Duane street, | 
NEw YorK, November 27, 1889. | 


American Pig.—<As indicative of the 


| position which the great Southern Iron 


producers assume, we may state that 
yesterday the managers of Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railway Company (the largest 
individual company producing Foundry 


|and Forge Iron in the country), at a meet- 


| nitude 


853 

— _ ee a 

only by the best of buyers, so that 
under the circumstances the market 


may be quoted $33 @ $35, with the mar- 
ket in favor of the seller. In the West 
Pittsburgh is the Iswest market at this 
writing. Wenotea sale of 12,€00 tons 
to a Southern road,- delivery during the 
first half of 1890, at $32, at mill, which 
would indicate some contidence on the part 
of the mill in its ability to secure or pro- 
duce Pig-Iron under $20. An interesting 
sale by a Western mill is one of 5000 tons 
toa Mexican road, for prompt delivery, in 
competition with foreign mills. 


Manufactured Iron and Steel.—The 
structural mills report full order-books, 
but have not during the week closed any 
contracts in the local market of any mag- 
for architecfural purposes. In 
Ship-Plates we note a sale of 600 tons by 
a Western mill for a boat at Buffalo. 
There is an order in the market also for 


| four larger vessels, calling for 2000 tons 


leach. The great feature at the present 
time is the large discrepancy between 
Steel and Iron prices. Steel Tank 
is quoted 2.65¢ @ _ 2.70¢, while 


ing held in this city, decided to fix upon | 
prices f.o.b. furnace which are equivalent to | 


| $20.11 9 ton, delivered New York, for No.1. 


The representatives of the company express 
their determination to proceed in a con- 


| servative manner to avoid playing into the 


hands of the speculative element in any 
way. The position of the leading South- 
ern companies is particularly favorable, 


{since they have control over their own 


raw materials. They own their Ore and 
Coal property, so that their cost is 
but little affected by rise in Ore and 
Coke, while the fluctuations in the labor 


In the East, with the 


must depend upon Ores purchased in the 
open market, few control their own fuel, 
while some use Lake Ores, which appar 
ently will be $1 at least higher for the 
coming season than this spring The 
Southern furnaces therefore possess a 
power in the direction of keeping the rise 
in bounds which must be recognized by 
the trade. It is reported that the ship- 
ments of Southern Iron are growing a little 
free, so that that source of trouble and an- 
noyance is lessening. 


Spiegeleisen and Ferromanganese.— 
There is some inquiry, but no business of 
any consequence has been closed. German 
Spiegel is offered at $34.75, while for En- 
glish $35 @ $35.50 is being asked. Ferro- 


|manganese is quoted $90 for the second 


quarter of 1890, $92.50 for the first quar- 
ter and $100 spot, which is very scarce. 


Billets.—No transactions of any conse- 
quence are reported by Eastern mills rep- 


|resented in this market, deliveries being 


still considerably in arrears. Inquiries, 
however, continue urgent. In the West 
it is reported that Wheeling mills have 
been selling on the basis of $34.50 @ 
$35. 

Rods.—Sales have been made of do- 
mestic Rods at the rate of $53, at buyers’ 
mill. For foreign Rods, No. 5, $54 @ 
$55 is quoted, no sales being reported. 

Steel Rails.—However forcible may 
be the argument of those who adhere to 


the nominal quotation of $35 at Eastern 


mill on the ground that prices of raw ma- 
terial and the tendency of the Bessemer 


| Pig market make it unsafe to sell below 


the price named, the fact is that Steel 
Rails are obtainable both East and West 
at considerably lower figures. In the East 
$32.50 has been quoted during the last 
week without leading to a purchase on 
the part of the buyer. While the quantity 
thus available may be small and the quota- 
tion in question may be withdrawn at any 
moment, the fact remains that the market 
has certainly not yet reached the $35 basis. 
It may do so with a rush, and the lower 
certainly be secured 


| Shell 2.40¢ @ 2.45¢. 
jare 3.4¢ @ 3.5¢. 





3¢ and Refined 2.35¢ @ 
Steel Shell is2.85¢@ 3¢ and Iron 
Steel Marine Plates 
Iron Flange is 3.50¢ @ 
Steel Fire-Box is 3.6¢ @ 3.7¢ for 


Iron is 2.25¢ @ 2. 


2.4¢. 


3.90¢. 


|ordinary grades and 4.10¢ @ 4.30¢ for 


best. Iron Bars, too, have not advanced 
as heavily as Steel, Pittsburgh Bars hav- 
ing sold in this market during the week 
at 1.90¢, delivered, for Refined Bars. 
These unusual differences must adjust 
themselves. It is worthy of note that to- 
day Marked Bars are selling at English 


\shipping ports at prices slightly higher 


than equivalent American Iron Bars in 
New York. 

Swedish Iron.—The market for Rivet- 
Rods has advanced to $70, ex-ship, New 
York. 





The De Bardeleben Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, of Bessemer, Ala., who have re- 
cently consolidated with the Bessemer 
Steel and Iren Company, of the same 
place, and the Eureka Furnace Company, 
have appointed Edmund D. Smith & Co., 
No. 208 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, 
and George W. Stetson & Co., No. 69 


Wall street, New York, their exclusive 
Eastern sales agents. The consolidated 


¢ompanies will have, next month, seven 
furnace stacks in blast, with a daily ca- 
pacity of from 800 to 1000 tons of Pig- 
Iron, and have contracted for two more 
stacks to be erected immediately. Ed- 
mund D. Smith & Co and George W, Stet- 
son & Co. were the former sales agents for 
the two stacks of the De Bardeleben Coal 


jand Iron Company before the consolida- 


tion, and sold about 80 per cent. of the 
product ia the Eastern market, where the 
Iron is well and favorably known. They 
anticipate a much more extensive business 
for account of the consolidated companies, 
as they are thoroughly familiar with the 
trade in the Eastern markets. 


_—— 


Louisville. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., November 25, 1889, 

Pig-Iron.—The market has been very 
active during the past week and large 
blocks of Iron have been purchased for 
delivery running usually during six 
months of next year. The bulk of the 
Iron purchased has been for actural con- 
sumption, showing that consumers of Iron 
feel that the present prices are reasonable, 
and that they are willing to purchase for 
their season’s wants in large quantities. 
Prices for Iron, however, are very un- 
settled, there being nearly $1.50 between 
the views of different furnaces. Char- 
coal Irons have not fully responded and 
Coke Irons are being held in some in- 
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stances higher than Hot-Blast Charcoal 
grades can be purchased at, but that this 
cannot last long is evident, and buyers are 
astonished that in the face of a rapidly 
advancing market so little advance has 
taken place in Charcoal grades. 





Cincinnati. 


Office of The Iron Age, Fourth and Main Sts. ¢ 
CINCINNATI, November 25, 1889. ‘ 


Pig-[ron.—Since Wednesday the local 
market for Pig-Iron has been very quiet. 
There has been no loss of strength; on the 
contrary, some advance has been realized, 
but consumers have been less anxious to 
buy and speculators have been less en- 
thusiastic. Southern furnaces, however, 
have secured such large contracts for long 
and short deliveries that they have vir- 
tually retired from the market for the time 
being. At the same time, the market 
has risen to such a point that North- 
ern stacks can more successfully com- 
pete with Southern producers, and have 
been taking profitable orders at prices 
which Southern furnaces have declined, 
either from inability to suppy the Iron or 
from 2 desire to receive the full measure 





above $22, but the former prices are likely 
to be realized before the close of the week. 

Muck-Bars.—There does not appear to 
be much inquiry for either this month or 
next, but sales could be made for delivery 
during the first quarter of next year. We 
continue to quote at $30 @ $30.50, cash, 
for delivery during the remainder of the 
present year. 

Manufactured Iron.—There is a con- 
tinued good demand and prices are firmer, 
but unchanged; Bars are still quoted at 
1.80¢ @ 1.90¢; No. 24 Sheet, 2.90¢ @ 3¢; 
Plate and Tank, 2.35¢ @ 2.40¢; Skelp, 
1.80¢ @ 1.85¢ for Grooved and 2.10¢ @ 
2.15¢ for Sheared, 2 % off for cash. 

Old Rails.—There has been an in- 
creased demand for Old Iron Rails, and 
the market 1s firmer. We can report sales 
of 2000 tons at $27 @ $27.25, which may 
be regarded as the ruling prices. We can 
report sales of Old Steel Rails at $22 @ 
$22.25 and $22.50, with rather more in- 
quiry. 

aeinguemewe 


MARKETS BY TELEGRAPH. 





of the advance based upon the warrant 
system. The advance in fuel and other | 
material, as well as advance in freight | 
rates, has somewhat increased the cost of 
production of Pig, but this is small com- 
pared with the enhancement of the selling | 


price. While the inquiry for Iron is 
now largely for very long deliv- 
ery, it is notable that the few sales 


of moment recorded are near delivery. 
Since Wednesday the most important 
sales of Southern Iron have been 3500 tons 
Gray Forge at $17, here, and 3000 tons 
No. 2 Soft, equivalent to $17. here, 
December delivery. Louisville seems to 
have successfully competed with Cincin- 
nati for several thousand tons No. 
Southern Foundry on basis of $17.25 here 
or 25¢ less at the Kentucky point. 


or 
aw 


» 
o 


ually, but considerable in the aggregate, 
on the basis of quotations. 

Old Material.—There has been a fair 
inquiry and light offerings of Old Northern 
Rails, which are 
$27.50, cash; 500 tons Southern Rails 
have been reported sold at $26.50. Moder- 
ate amounts of Old Wheels have been sold 
at $19.25, cash. 


Pittsburgh. 


Oftice of The lron Age, Hamilton Building, | 
PITTSBURGH, November 26, 1889. ¢ 


Pig-Iron.—There has been a largely 
increased volume of business during the 


‘ 


past week, sales of several large blocks | 


having been effected, and that, too, 
at an advance of 2%¢ @ 50¢ ®P 
ton. Bessemer was in vreater demand 


than any other kind, and brought more 
of an advance. It may also be state 
in this connection that this last spurt 
was generally unexpected, as the general 
belief obtained that the market would 
rule quiet but steady during the re 
mainder of the present year. Sales of 
some 30,000 tons were reported for the 
week, and there is always a good deal of 
business which is kept private. We quote 
prices as tollows: 





Neutral Gray Forge. $16.75 $17.25. cash 
All Ore Mill 18.00 @ - 
White and Mottled 16.00 @ 

No. 1 Foundry 18.50 (a 

No. 2 Founary 17.50 @ 

No. 3 Foundry 16.75 @ 

No. 1 Charcoal Foundry 24.00 25.00, 

No. 2 Charcoal Foundry 22.00 22.50. 
Cold Blast Charcoal 25.00 28.10). 
Bessemer Iron 21.50 22M, 


Some furnace men are now asking $17.50, 
cash, for Neutral Gray Forge and $22.50, 
cash, for Bessemer, but so 
advised there have been 
former above $17.25 and of 


fur as we are 


the 
‘latter 


no s of 


tha 


Sales | 
of Northern Iron have been small individ- | 


quotable at $27.25 @ | 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
Cincinnati, 


The market is without important change, 
quiet but firm. Sellers of Southern Iron 
are confident of much higher prices, but 
several of the largest are willing to sell for 
late delivery on the basis of $18 for No. 3, 
| $18.50 for No. 2 and $19 for No. 1 Foun- 
dry and $17.50 for Gray Forge, but no 
buyers beyond 50¢ to $1 #® ton less can be 
induced to take hold. Consumers are still 
able to obtain Northern Iron at a 
| actual relative cost, and not until an 
equilibrium — has established {can 
Southern furnaces reasonably expect to 
obtain higher prices. Car-Wheel Iron 
remains quiet, but information was re- 
‘ceived this morning that Lake Superior 
Iron has been advanced 50¢ ® ton. Busi- 
| ness is satisfactory in volume in the aggre- 
| gate, but no individual sales of special im- 
portance are recorded. Hosford & 
Fisher will dissolve and two new firms 
will be created, C. E. Guthrie and C, B. 
Ilsely. 


lower 
or 


been 


St. Louis, 

| Southern furnaces refuse to quote prices 
| for Pig-Iron and intimate that it will be 
30 days before they will be in a 
| tion to take orders. Inquiries are received 
|for small lots for immediate shipment, 
| which seems to indicate a waiting policy. 





posi- 


| The general opinion among consumers is 
| that prices are already too high and that 
|the recent advance of from $1 to $2 # 
| ton is merely the result of manipulation on 
the part of speculators, and under the cir- 
cumstances they do not feel justified in 
paying fancy prices and thus helping to 
sustain a movement that from their point 
of view has already advanced rates con- 
peyond what the 


siderably legitimate 


demand warrants. 
Chicago. 

The market continues very strong, with- 
out any indication of lower prices in any 
Pig-Iron is firm, with particu- 
good inquiries for Bessemer, which 

Makers ask 
The possi- 
a local supply of Foundry Iron 
ix being greatly curtailed because the fur- 


branch, 
larly 
may lead to heavy business. 
the full price iately quoted, 
bility of 


naces are being turned on Bessemer. The 
Youngstown rolling- mills are now 
so full of work that Bar-Iron prices 


are stiffening up to 1.80¢, at mill, 
which is being asked for deliveries cover- 
ing the first quarter of next year. Buyers 
have pretty generally closed up outstand- 
ing options at $1.75¢ at mill, several large 
transactions having been made on that 


| basis in the past few days. Structural 
Iron is advancing. Some mills are asking 


$2 per ton over old quotation on every- 
thing but Beams and Channels, and other 
mills are expected to follow suit. Old 
Material, Nails and Barb-Wire show no 
change from last report, but prices then 
given are firmly sustained. 


oe 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 


{Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age.) 
LONDON, WEDNESDAY, November 27, 1889. 


The Pig-Iron market has been following 
in about the same course as during the 
preceding two weeks and prices still show 
wide and frequent fluctuation. Shipments 
of Cleveland Pig have fallen off more or 
less during the week, and considerable 
amounts are now going into store. Scotch 
warrants have weakened off to 61/7 under 
‘* bear” pressure and realizations and the 
set-back is having some influence upon 
operations in Cleveland Pig and Hem- 
atites. Scotch dealers are said to have 
cleared on this account £10,000 the past 
few days. 

On the Continent the position continues 
very strong. Makers generally are booked 
months ahead and are very firm at the 
recent rise. Some refuse to book any 
further orders at present. 

Purchases of Old Material have fallen 
off, owing to the fancy prices asked. 

Tin-Plate has been in fairly active de- 
mind and makers are very firm at old 
prices, Statistics just published show 
480 mills in existence, of which 460 are 
working. The capacity ot the works is 
50 per cent. greater at the present time 
than five years ago. The United Plate 
Company are forming to erect works at 
Swansea. The Ashburnham works and the 
Caerleon works will soon be started up. 

Speculation in Block Tin has been quite 
active and the trade demand very fair. 
The late scarcity of available Tin has been 
relieved by fresh arrivals. Production is 
growing, but stocks on hand at the sources 
of supply are said to be small. 

Copper has been strong and Merchant- 
Bars advanced to £49. 7/6 on Tuesday, al- 
though warrants have been plentiful 
through large realizations of lots pre- 
viously held back by Chilians and outside 
French holders, Consumers have pur- 
chased freely of Merchant Bars. The pro- 
duction, it is believed, will be stimulated 
by present prices. The Tharsis Company 
are reported to have made very heavy sales 
during the week, involving their entire 
production up to -late spring months. 
The prices realized are said to average 
| over £51 per ton. 


— > —_—— 


A meeting of the Bar-Iron Manufact- 
urers east of the Alleghanies has been 
called at the reoms of the American Iron 
'und Steel Association, Philadelphia, De- 
cember 4, to consider the. condition of the 
business. 





Amesbury, Mass., has a board of trade 
which has recently taken a suit of rooms: 
W. W. Smart is the president. 
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Hardware. 


There has been during the past week or 
two something of a falling off in the 


volume of business in general Hardware. | 


This is accounted for in good part by the 
fact that most of the goods which lie near 
the raw material have already been liber- 


ally advanced and orders for them have | 


been quite generally placed by large 
buyers, so that the trade are not now pur- 
chasing as freely as of late. In many 
other lines, including a large proportion 
of Tools and general Shelf Hardware, no 
advance has occurred, and at the present 


time prices of such goods are as low as| 


they have ever been, with only slight in- 
dications of increased firmness. In this 
condition of things the trade are waiting to 
observe the course of the Iron market, 


which will have much to do with the | 


prices that are to prevail next season. 


Cut Nails. 
New business in the New York Nail 
market is light. The market is firm at 
$2.10 for Iron Cut Nails in carload lots. 


Miscellaneous Prices. 


Several of the leading Sand-Paper man- 


ufacturers have been conferring with a/| 


view to renewing their combination, and 
it is thought probable that this will be 
accomplished and that most of the manu- 


facturers will be included in the arrange- | 


ment. It is understood, however, that 
one well-known house refuses to enter it. 


Loaded Shells are very firm and higher. 
It is also difficult to obtain them from the 
manufacturers on account of press of or- 
ders. ° At the present time jobbers who 
have astock of the goods are in many 
cases selling them at lower prices than the 
manufacturers, but they are gradually 
advancing them. 


Manufacturers of Malleable Iron Car- 
riage and Wagon Hardware are withdraw- 
ing former quotations and announcing 
advances ranging from 10 to 15 per cent. 


Something of an advance has been made 
in the price of Copper Rivets and Burrs 
and the market in these goods is firm and 
strong. 


At the recent meeting of the manufact- | 


urers of Wrought-Iron Pipe, held in Phila- 
delphia, 19th inst., it was not considered 
advisable to make any change in prices at 


the present time. The fact that the re- | 


cent advance in the list together with 
changes in discount has given them mate- 
rially increased prices for the goods had 
something to do with the decision not to 
make another advance, but the fact that 
some of the jobbers who are carrying con- 
siderable stocks of Pipe are offering it at 


concessions from the manufacturers’ prices | 


had also considerable weight. The whole 
subject was therefore deferred until the 
next meeting, which occurs in December. 


- 


Solid-Box Vises are firm, and some of 
the manufacturers have already made ad- 
vances in their prices ranging from 5 to 74 
per cent. 


The Auburn Tool Company, Auburn, 
N. Y., announce an advance in their 
Thistle Plane-Irons, the discount on which 
is made 35 per cent., iustead of 40 per 
cent., as heretofore. 

Lawrence Curry Comb Company, 204 to 
210 East Forty-third street, New York, 
issue a circular to the trade referring to the 
advancing prices of Iron and Steel and 
suggesting the placing of orders for Curry- 
Combs and Boring-Machines at once and 
for prompt shipment, stating that atter 
December 1 they will only accept orders 
subject to price and stock at time of ship- | 
ment. 





; small Nails. Among these the Monumen- 


THE IRON 





| Manufacturers of Sieves announce higher |5 ounce papers, blued, bright, polished 
prices. The market is thus steady, with |and tinned. The scheduled weights of 
an upward tendency. | dozened Hardware list goods in Straight, 
Star, Standard and Special weights are 


Advanced prices on Wire Rope are an-| ©. 
given. 


nounced. This has followed as a natural | 
result of the successive advances in Wire. C. E. Jennings & Co., 97 Chambers 
: . street, New York, issue a circular describ- 
In our issue 14th inst. an error occurred | . ae - - 
. ove . 1 . - | ing Thompson’s Perfect Plumb-Bobs, illus- 
in printing. the discount-sheet of the Ohio . . : 4 ’ 
ee oe : ‘ rir trations being given of No. 9 for surveyors 
Tool Company, Columbus, Ohio, by which . , 8! aot : 

; oo ee Sal _|and No. 6 for mechanics’ use. These 
Bench Planes were designated as Fancy ; Saad 
> m™.. £ ae . -* | goods are referred to as positively accurate 
Planes. The following is the correct form | ' Htagl : : 

: and artistic. They are made of bronze, 


of the quotations then given. Terms, 30 2 B= rt 7 
+ ere ; hh «. 4q| beautifully finished, with fine steel points. 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 . 


days: | The I. L. Ellwood Mfg. Company, 
Discount. | DeKalb, IIl., are distributing the Glidden 
Fancy Planes, all kinds............... 0&10 %| Pocket Compendium, which is a very 


Bench ‘* stamped Ohio Tool Co.. .55&10 4 
o - Scioto Works. .60&10 4 
fs Apple, Box and Rosewood. .35 ¢% 


bright pamphlet of some 50 pages, well 

printed and bound in a neat paper cover, 
| which is arranged after the style of the 
| usual leather-covered pocket memorandum- 
| book, having a flap and pouch. The con- 
tents embrace a calendar for each of the 
| 12 months of 1890, with blank spaces for 
|/memoranda. Interleaved between the 
| parts of the calendar are indorsements and 
| testimonials ot the Glidden Wire. 


While the increased cost of raw mate- 
'rial has made prices of both Cast and 
| Wrought Iron Fencing firmer and insome 
instances a little higher, there has been no 
general advance. The market is, how- 
ever, characterized by an excellent tone, 
}and the demand for the goods is larger 
than usual. Buyers are purchasing in | 
larger quantities and not so much from| Chicago Drop Forge and Foundry Com- 
hand to mouth as usual at this season. | pany, Kensington, Ill., manufacturers of 
'The manufacturers are pursuing a con- | Solid Forged Steel Shears and Scissors, Car- 
| servative course in regard to announcing | riage Hardware, &c., have appointed the 
revised prices, awaiting developments of |S. A. Haines Company, 90 Chambers 
| the market, and preferring not to announce | street, New York, their agents. 

an advance unless it is to be maintained. 





Our Chicago office was favored with a 
The Axle market is steadv and firm. | call during the past week from C. Haw, 
| Orders are reported as coming in freely, | of the firm of Geo. Haw & Co., wholesale 
but no further advance has been made by | Hardware merchants at Ottumwa, Iowa. 
| Mr. Haw reports an excellent trade in prog- 
ress in his section, with the farmers gen- 
|erally in a prosperous condition and free 
| buyers of merchandise of all kinds. 


| the manufacturers, 


| The Pump market continues in the same 
|condition in which it has been for the 
| past few weeks, except that some of the 
| manufacturers are withdrawing their ex-| Tbe Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Company, 
| treme prices and making advances of from | 42 and 44 Cliff street, New York, issue 
5 to 10 per cent. Many leading lines of circulars describing Snow’s Steel Mat, for 
|Pumps have been for some time selling | which they are agents for New York and 
| very near cost, and there is no doubt that | New England. 

|if the present prices of Iron are main-| American Screw Company, Providence, 
| tained a general advance will be announced | R, |. have recently obtained a patent on 
| 2 ee The fact Se id usual Fs | Horse Nails, in which some features of their 
| this season, there 1s only a moderate de-| swacing process of mi: Fac ing Screws 
;mand for the goods has had its influence | ap upellk te Teds Wak sere 

in preventing the manufacturers from an- | y : . 
nouncing advanced prices before this. Jersey City Smelting Works, Jersey 
Most of the manufacturers refer to the | CIty, N. J., have issued revised prices of 
trade of the past year as having been ex-} their standard grades of Babbitt-Metals. 
T. W. Lockwood, Jr., 269 River street, 
| Troy, N. Y., issues a price-list represent- 
ing the line of Children’s Sleighs, Skates, 
Snow-Shovels, Tricycles, Velocipedes, 
| Rocking-Horses, Express-Wagons, c., 
| which he is selling. Attention is also 
| called to a variety of holiday goods, toys 
and novelties, mechanical toys of iron, &c. 


| ceptionally good and as being at the pres- 
}ent time of fair volume. 


Items. 


At a meeting of the Heavy Hardware 
Jobbers’ National Union, which was held 
jat Detroit recently, the following officers 
| were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
| dent, Gaius Paddock, of the Paddock- . 
| Hawley Iron Company, St. Louis; vice-| The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
| presidents, George Deming, of Cleveland; | Jersey City, N. J., and 68 Reade street, 
| Francis Boyd, of Milwaukee, and Wm. B. New York, issue a circular relating to 
| Dean, of St. Paul; secretary, F. K. Maus, | Dixon’s Graphite Grease, which has been 
|of Kelley, Maus & Co., Chicago; treasurer, | 0D the market forsometime. An explana- 
George A. Seefield, of Milwaukee. Ex-| tion is given of its composition, its use is 
'ecutive Committee: S. D. Kimbark, of| indicated and a comparison made with 
| Chicago ; David Ke ley, of Chicago; J. J. other Graphite Greases. 
| Parkinson, of Chicago; C. R. Blake, of| Northampton Cutlery Company, North- 
| St. Louis, and Robert Donahue, of Bur- ampton, Mass., are putting on the market 
lington, Iowa. a new line of Silver-Plate Steel Knives 

A serious hitch has occurred in the|and Forks bearing the trade-mark, 
negotiations of the parties interested in ‘*American Silver Plate Company,” fac- 
‘the Federal Steel Company, and some | simile of which is shown in their adver- 
doubt is expressed whether the scheme | tisement on page 65. They state that 
will go through. these goods are of best finish and durable 

Maryland Tack Company, Baltimore, plate, neatly boxed and labeled and put 
Md., have issued a well-printed discount- | UP 1 sets; also Knives and Forks only, 
sheet and price-list of their Tacks and designed to meet a demand for a low- 

priced but durable and showy article. 
tal Steel Carpet Tacks are especially re- /2¢ Northampton Cutlery Company manu- 
ferred to, with illustration of the attractive | ‘acture Sr complete line of Table 
method in which they are put up. These ( utlery, Carvers, Butchers, &e., and ae 
Tacks are packed in neat and substantial continually adding to their already ex- 
hinged boxes, and are referred to as mak- | *€?S!ve variety. 
ing a very showy and profitable counter We are indebted to Manning, Bowman 
display. They are put up in five different | & Co., Meriden, Conn., whose salesrooms 


sizes of uniform weights of 1, 2, 3, 4 and! are at 57 Beekman street, New York, for 
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a copy of the pamphlet gotten up as a 
so wwenir’ for the South American delegates 
to the International American Congress 
who visited Meriden October 10. The | 
pamphlet, boundin white card-board, tied 
at the back with a silk ribbon, conveys the | 
compliments of Manning, Bowman & Co., | 
in a light tint. The contents of the little | 
volume, covering some 40 pages, are de- | 
voted to a description of the principal 
works in this busy Connecticut city. 
Manning, Bowman & Co. are noticed on 
page 14 and a few particulars are given of 
their works and of the features of their 
Tea and Coffee Pots. Articles of the ware 
which they manufacture are illustrated in 
connection with it. 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Company, | 
Georgetown, Conn., and 42 Cliff street, 
New York, have purchased the adjoining | 
premises, 44 Cliff street, a five-story brown- | 
stone warehouse, which they have annexed 
to their present store. This gives enlarged 
facilities for handling their goods, the 
demand for which has so increased as to re- | 
quire this addition. 


Exposition of 1892. 


We are advised by James H. Goldey, 
of the Hardware Board of Trade, 4 and 6 | 
Warren street, New York, that the fol- 
lowing additional subscriptions have been | 
made toward the guarantee fund for the) 
International Exposition of 1892: 


Charles Parker Company 

Abendroth Bros............. 

Eugene Munsell & Co 5 
Mayor, J ane & Co 500 
Sam 8. Utrer 250 
C. F, Guyon & Co 250 
Tower & Lyon 250 | 
Campfield & Wood 100 
John Loyd 100 
Alford & Berkele Company 100 
Chas. J. Healy 100 
Wm. H. Jacobus...... 100 | 
ee ee 100 
100 
100 | 
100 | 
100 
100 
100 


W. Edgar Pruden 
OE NC ani 45 cnn es ss saannaseh 
Commonwealth Rubber Company 


Trade. 


From our Louisville correspondent we 
have the following advices: 


The Hardware trade has been a little quieter 
in some respects for the past week, orders not 
coming in with the rush recently prevailing. 
This is attributable to the season, most mer- 
chants having laid in supplies, and again the 
buoyancy of advancing markets is lacking, but 
jobbers are still holding at firm prices. It takes 
a considerable time for the -ivanee in Pig- 
Iron to have any effect on the Hardware trade. 
The amount of business going on is larger than 
this time last year, and as profits are more 
satisfactory the dealer cannot complain. 

It is best that the inclination to boom was 
quieted, and from now on probably there will | 
continue a healthy legitimate trade. Some 
dealers are like certain manufacturers, afraid 
to hold moderate stocks for regular trade, and 
if prices do not advance they must reduce 
figures in order to keep things moving. It isa 
pity that such instability should in a measure 
control the course of trade, but such certainly 
is the case in the Cut-Nail market at present. 
There is no reason why the Nail mills 
should not resort to a little staying power. 

he past 60 days have been extremely pros- 
perous to them, the prospect of a fine spring | 
trade 60 days hence was never better, and the | 
small interim of 30 to 60 days of a dull period | 
should not be such a bugbear as a few mills 
seem to fear. The trade are willing to pay 
$2.25, at mill, for current and future wants, 
and are anxious to see prices maintained, but 
with some factories offering at $2.15, at mill, 
there spreads a feeling of distrust and lack of 
confidence, not surprising in the dealers, for 
they get it direct from the manutacturers and | 
it affects all other branches, particularly | 
Barbed Wire, which is remarkably firm, yet | 
the dealers are afraid to contract ahead for | 
their customary wants, except in some few 
bold instances. Factories are receiving some 
nice orders, enough to make them feel good 
and maintain full prices of 3.75 cents, delivered, | 
Ohio River points. Dealers do not fear the 
Federal Steel Company combination, as some 





of the largest mills that usually supply this! where there is a variation in the value of|son is at its end. 


}in cost price. 


|having a 
| still 


| Common 


| all 
|}and also agree upon the extras to be used 


| trade. 


| practicable. 
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and more Southern markets are not in the 
trust and assert that they will not be forced 
into it; in fact, jobbers look with suspicion on 
all such pooling arrangements as only an 
effort to boost prices, load up the trade and 
leave them in a bad fix * with no pitch hot,” 
but plenty of ire. Barbed Wire is selling 
from store at 3.70 to 3.75 cents. Wire Nails 
are in great demand from store and factory 
and enjoying the most active trade for years; 
3 cents from factory and about the same from 
store is ruling price. Cut Nails are also 
going out in good orders, netting a fair profit 
Bar and Sheet Irons are still 
in good demand, mills being full of orders, 
and those dealers who had faith enough to 
buy at 1.55 to 1.60 cents months ago are now 
good time. Carriage Goods are 
active, with some improvement in 
prices, and the Hub and Spoke factories are 
working night and day. In view of further 
advances some dealers are placing orders for 
Carriage-Bolts for next season’s 
delivery. 
Trade Topics. 

From a Massachusetts Hardware man we 
have the following communication, which 
explains itself: 

Manufacturers of Wire Nails and Brads 


|in their haste to advance prices are over- 


looking one important feature that is de- 


| moralizing to the retail trade and causing 
|a great deal of inconvenience 
| three 


There are 
different price-lists of Steel Wire 
Brads and two or three lists for Standard 
Wire Nails. We believe that when the 
association hold their next meeting one of 
their first acts should be toadopt one list for 
manufacturers of Steel Wire Brads, 


for Standard Wire Nails. A clerk has 
hardly time to become familiar with one 
list before another is adopted and costly 
mistakes are liable to occur. This is an 
age of progress and we ought not to re- 
turn tothe errors of 20 years ago. 

We have received the following with 
reference to the Star, Standard and Special 
weights of Tacks, our correspondent giv- 
ing his view as to the circumstances under 
which goods thus put up were placed on 
the market : 

Noticing article in 7he /ron Age, No- 
vember 7, headed *‘ Tacks,” I would say as 
one thoroughly familiar with the Tack 
business for the past 20 years, that the true 
explanation of the Star, Standard and 
Special weights is, they were originated 
and are maintained to cater tothe grocery 
The Hardware trade generally de- 
sire full, half and quarter weights, as es- 
tublished by long custom. The grocery 
trade call for under-weights in order to 
cut prices and divert trade from Hard- 
ware to grocery stores, 

A correspondent thus succinctly de- 
scribes his different methods of keeping 
track of the cost of goods: 

1. I mark all shelt goods directly on box 
or package. 

2. Heavy goods, including such staples 
as Wire, Nails, Iron, &c., | mark a card 
and hang up alongside of the goods. 

3. Such goods as_ Barrows, Plows, 
Pumps, &c., I index in small book. 

From a Hardware man in Illinois we 
have the following in regard to his method 
of ascertaining the cost of his goods: 

The actual cost of each article on every 
bill is figured and marked up as the goods 
are received. Being situated so near good 
Hardware markets as I am, the transporta- 


| tion does not cut the figure that it does on 


the Pacific Coast, yet I get everything 
figured as close to cash on its arrival as 
True, if I buy, say, a bill of 
several hundred dollars of mixed goods, 


| probably varying all the way from Cutlery 
| to even as cheap goods as Sash Weights, | 
| then it is considerable trouble to get the 


exact cost of freight on each as it should 
be, and I then figure the goods at just the 
per cent. that it costs to freight and box 
the goods to me, which figures on most of 
the goods that I buy from 3 to § percent., 
varying on the different classes of goods 
bought. After having the exact cost of 
the goods as they arrive it is surely little 
trouble to take the inventory, except 
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the goods at the time of taking inventory, 
and that part is easily adjusted. 


Referring to a similar matter a Hard- 
ware man in Michigan writes: 


The question of how to take stock and 
figuring freightis one that does not trouble 
the ordinary country merchant. Their 
usual way is to go through the stock with 
out any special reference to the ruling 
price of the day or the cost of the freight. 
They enter all goods found in stock and 
figure up at cost price, and if the goods 
have declined somewhat they will deduct 
something from face of invoice and let it 
goatthat. But when one man sells his 
stock to another the usual rule to get at 
the market value, if they want to get at it 
fine, is to take stock by numbers and list, 
figure off discount that will, of course, 
show present price, and then if one has 
his freight bills on file he can get the 
classification of freight and by estimating 
the weight of articles inventoried of the 
heavy goods he can readily fix rate values, 
and on the balance of the stock, if he has 
kept a freight account, he can get a fair 
average per cent, on the shelf goods and 
light articles, so that it might be arrived 
at close enough for all practical purposes. 
My way of marking goods is to add freight. 
This rule, I think, is correct and ought to 
be observed by careful merchants. A 
stock should be turned over three or four 
times a year in a prosperous trade, and 
therefore on the average it would not be 
very far off from the market value at any 
time of invoice. A very good way where 
freights are high, as inthe West, would be 
to keepa record-book of the costof freight 
by the dozen or hundred rather than to 
add freight by percentage, which would be 
very convenient for close calculation on 
fluctuating markets. 





Artistic Hardware. 


The following article from Jronmongery 
recognizes the tendency in this country 
toward more artistic styles of Hardware 
and makes some suggestions with refer- 
ence to the subject from the English stand- 
point: 


‘ 


When America begins to ‘‘yearn” for ar- 
tistic Hardware it is quite time to beginto 
look for a permanent ‘‘set”’ in public taste 
toward a combination, in the work of the 
iron-monger and the smith, of pure utility 
with beauty in form or ornament; and 
there are signs that this yearning has com- 
menced over the water. It is accompa- 
nied with some frank acknowledgments 
that portions of Europe, especially France 
and Germany, are much in advance of the 
rest of the world in the artistic excellence 
of their builders’ iron-mongery and the 
employment of metal-work for interior 
decoration; a superiority which is, how- 
ever, now found to be worthy of emula- 
tion, as public taste is improving and de- 
manding something better than the man- 
ufacturer and metal-worker have hitherto 
supplied. This discovery is, as we have 
said, a sign of the times; it is the product 
of certain influences which were set going 
in our own midst several years ago and 
are gradually widening out and propa- 
gating a new want. It is a_ tendency 
which the manufacturer and the dealer 
should take note of, and which, once 
set in motion, they wiil find it to their 
profit to encourage. Neither one could 
give a first impulse to a purely artistic 
craving. It is not their business to edu- 
cate the public taste, and the manufact- 
urer who should set that task before him- 
self as a duty would, in all probability, 
come to grief. The trader is the servant, 
not the master, of the wants of his cus- 
tomers. Even in those departments of 
where the 











|trade, such as the drapers, 


| caprice of fashion hasto be reckoned with 
year by year, heis the most successful who 
is best able to foresee the exact poise of 
public taste six months or soin advance. 
Let him fall behind or leap in advance or 
try to divert the mysterious forces whose 
sum is ‘‘the fashion,” and he is likely to 
| find his stock on his hands when the sea- 
Fortunately for the 
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dealer in Hardware he is not compelled 
to take so much account of fluctuations in 
popular taste, but though a less change- 
able and fickle master, it is master just the 
same. Partly, however, for the very 
reason that fashion is less erratic in the 
Hardware trade the maker and the trader 
are not so alert always to distinguish 
these slower movements and tendencies 
of the public fancy—such a tendency as is 
now manifesting itself, often in a very 
blind and stumbling way, it is true, but 
still a tendency toward the more artistic 
employment of metal, not only in pure 
decoration, but in articles of utility as well. 
But if the iron-monger cannot rouse a 
dead or dormant taste, he can encourage 
it where somebody else has roused it for 
him. It is the retail trader who comes im- 
mediately into contact with the public, and | 
therefore most directly feels the effect of 
any change in the character or quality 
of public taste. He may resolutely set 
himself against encouraging what he re- 
gards as a mere ‘‘fad” of the day; he 
may give it no countenance, because it in- 
volves a certain amount of trouble for | 
him, or because itis merely new. But, if 
so, he will probably find his competitor in | 
the next street, who is more enterprising 
and quicker to seize upon a fresh popular | 
demand, forging ahead of him and win-| 
ning his customers. It is quite as hope 
less a task for the retail trader to stem the 
current of popular taste which is setting | 
in any given direction as itis to give the 
current its original impetus. Let him} 
therefore make the most of this growing | 
desire for higher artistic merit in all 
branches of builders’ and furnishing iron- 
mongery that are capable of receiving it. | 
Why should he not utilize it and profit by 
it? The article which has nothing but 
bare utility to recommend it, that is cheap 
as well as ugly, sells readily because it is 
cheap, but the margin of profit is very 
small. An iron-monger may sell a large 
quantity of a certain pattern of door fur- 
niture, for example, with very meager 
returns, but a set of furniture which has 
some special merit of its own to recom 
mend it toa purchaser is disposed of at| 
a profit that more than repays the extra 
labor of selling it, and the more the iron- 
monger cultivates in his customers a de- 
sire for artistic merit in what they buy— 
the more skillfully and intelligently he 
ministers to this growing public taste— 
the larger business will he do in a class of | 
goods which is certain to yield him 
larger profits than the staple and cheap | 
patterns which the manufacturer turns out 
in unlimited quantities and which are| 
foundon the shelves of every iron-monger. | 
Our suggestion does not involve any revo- 
lution in an iron-monger’s stock of goods. 
A few good samples of really artistic 
work and some photographs or books of 
undeniably good designs are all that| 
would be needed in the first place. He 
need have no fears of not being able to 
interest the great majority of his more in- 
telligent customers in them, and when 
they find that an article of real merit in an 
artistic sense does not necessarily com- 
mand an extravagant price they will not 
need much persuasion to take it, though | 
it may cost them more than the equally | 
serviceable but artistically meretricious | 
article. The wide-awake iron-monger who 
sets himself in earnest to meet the rapid- | 
ly-improving taste in this direction will | 
find the field opening wide to him as he 
progresses, and new ways of utilizing it to | 
his own advantage will suggest them- 
selves. Those who cultivate it most 
promptly and assiduously will reap the 
largest return from it 








Hardware in England. 


From the following remarks on the con- 
dition of trade in Sheffield, which are 
taken from the last issue of Ironmongery, 
it is apparent that the English market for 
Hardware is in astate somewhat similar to 
that which prevails in this country: 

The markets continue in a very un-| 
settled condition, and in some depart-| 
ments prices are advancing by leaps and | 
bounds, while in others no change has’ 


|cases passed it. 


/}a Maintenance of 


|}and so”’ 
!vance. The telegram confirming the order 
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yet taken place. 
for raw materials, both for home con- 
sumption and for export, indicates very 
clearly that while speculation to some ex- 
tent has been indulged in, the real cause 
of the rapid advances in prices is the fact 
that in most departments of 
mand has overtaken supply, and in some 
This fact, with other 


The enormous demand | 


trade de-| 


features present in the position, promises | 


satisfactory business 
for a considerable time to come, although 
it is not unlikely that demand may 
lessen and prices recede somewhat from 
the present rates. -This, however, will 
not occur just now, for the stmple reason 
that buyers are laying in stocks beyond 
their average requirements with the view 
of escaping further advances, a policy 


which, however wise it may 


appear on} 





5 Revolvers and 2000 Cartridges, 420 pounds 
Rivets, 5 dozen Bush-Hooks, 24 cases Hard- 
ware, 1 case Air-Guns and Slugs. 

By A. S. Lascelles & Co.—1 case Scythes, 1 
case Harrow-Ware, 1 gross Thermometers. 
5 cases Crayons. 

By Mailler & Quereau.—30 dozen Axes, 240 
dozen Axe-Handles, 20 dozen Picks. 

By H. W. Peabody & Co.—85 cases Edge 
Tools, 1 case Drill-Tips 

By Edward Miller & Co.—8 packages Lamp- 
Goods, ¢ 


| By Barclay & Co.—424 pounds Nails. 


By McLean Bros. & Rigg.—29 dozen Axes, 
25 sets Axles, 3 dozen Wash- Boards, 3 dozen 
Meat-Choppers, 9 dozen Egg-Beaters, 154 
dozen Axe-Handles, 7 dozen Glue, 39 pack- 
ages Carriage-Ware, 25 sets Axles, 10 dozen 
Sash-Cord, 7 dozen Saws, 1 dozen Wringers, 
2 dozen Pruning-Shears, | dozen Plumbs and 
Levels. 


| By Arnold Cheney & Co.—1 case Hardware. 


the face of it, exercises a tendency to the} 


result from which they seek to escape. It 
has been somewhat amusing to see the 
rush of orders in those branches of trade 
most likely to be further affected, and the 
real or affected indifference of the manu- 
facturers and merchants concerned has 
been, in such cases, used in the direction 
of ‘‘screwing out” of the anxious buyers 
prices enhanced beyond the fair require- 
ments of the case. Acase in point came 
under my notice. A large English buyer 
of Files who had discontinued ordering 
because a small advance had been de- 


manded sent recently a very large order | 


The merchant 
Terms 


advanced rates. 
‘*Cannot accept. 


at such 


wired: ‘so and 


so,’ subject to your reply per wire;” ‘‘so| 


meaning a further material ad- 


came to hand during the morning. In- 
stances of this kind might be multiplied ed 
infinitum, and there is no doubt that the 
condition of trade isregarded as so wel 
assured that manufacturers and mer- 
chants will seek by every possible means 
to enlarge their profits. The Edge-Tool 


| trade is reported to be in a satisfactory 


condition so far as the volume of trade is 
concerned. The same holds good of the 
Saw trade, which is also affected ma- 
terially by advances in raw materials, but 
in neither branch has it appeared possible 
to increase prices to any extent. Cutlery 
manufacturers are busy and prices are 
rising. A movement for an advance in 
the wages of Fork grinders and casters 
is on foot and will most probably result 
in some advance of wages, and it is not 


}unlikely thatthe labor question may be 


to the fore ere long in other branches of 
trade. 
Exports. 


ENDORA, NOVEMBER 4, 1889, FOR 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

By R. W. Forbes d& Son.—18 packages Hard- 
ware, 152 pounds Fish-Lines, 2700 Cartridges, 
21 dozen Axe-Handles, 5000 Cartridges, 2 
cases Fire-Arms, 14 dozen Wringers, 1 dozen 
Drills, 15 dozen Axes, 5 cases Fire-Arms, 3 
yackages Hardware, 4 dozen Traps, 18 Miter- 
Heaea, 3 case Lamp-Ware, 10 cases House- 
hold Utensils, 1 case Hardware, 2 dozen 
Lanterns, 20 dozen Axes. 

By McLean Bros. & Rigg.—29 Stoves, 12 
dozen Lawn-Sprinklers, 8 cases Hardware, 
160 dozen Axes, 9 barrels Lamp-Ware, 6 
dozen Saws, 1 dozen Hoes, 5 dozen Emery- 
Wheels, 8 Chucks, 24 dozen Fire-Arms, 21 
Stoves, 4 dozen Wringers, 1 Umbrella- 
Stand, 9 Emery-Wheels, 6 dozen Picks, 6 
dozen Hoes, 49 dozen Axe-Handles, 9 dozen 
Bush-Hooks, 3 dozen Axes. 

By Arkell & Douglas.—50 kegs Nails, 26 cases 
Handles, 7 cases Hardware, 4 packages 
Wringers, 1 case Jacks, 39 packages Car- 
riage-Ware, 6 cases Bolts, 82 packages Car- 
riage-Ware, 18 cases Handles, 3 bundles 
Wash-Boards, 11 boxes Axes, 10 packages 
Hardware, 38 packages Cassiies Wee. 33 
cases Handles, 48 kegs Nails, 16 cases 
Handles, 25 kegs Hardware, 163 cases Tools, 
8 packages Pumps, 4 boxes Tools, 38 pack- 
ages Hardware, 26 kegs Nails, 1 case Saws, 
1 case Money-Drawers, 20 cases Tools. 

PER BARK ESSEX, NOVEMBER &, ISS, FOR 

WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 


PER SHIP 











Douglas.—2 cases Handles, 2 


By Arkell & 
cases Horse-Nails, 4 cases Churns, 2 cases 
Granite Iron-Ware, 19 boxes Axes, 12 crates 
Stoves, 4 cases Axle-Grease, 15 packages 
Hardware, 40 boxes Axes, 5 boxes Wringers, 
5 boxes Handles, 5 boxes Plated-Ware, 11 
packages Hardware, 2 cases Handles, 1 case 
Seed-Sowers, 4 cases Oil-Stoves, 12 packages 
Hardware, 1 case Carpet-Sweepers, 2 cases 
Oil-Stones, 17 packages Hardware, 3 cases 
Hatchets, 3 boxes Horse-Nails, 5 boxes Axes, 
2 boxes Carriage-Ware, 2 boxes Castings. 

By Strong & Trowbridge.—1 case Wood- 
Working Machinery. 

FOR WELLINGTON AND AUCKLAND. 

By R. W. Cameron & Co.—260 dozen 
Handles, 50 dozen Wash-Boards, 12 dozen 
Handles, 1 dozen Axes, 8 dozen Hardware, 
50 dozen Axes. 

FOR AUCKLAND. 

By Arnold, Cheney & Co.—50 kegs Nails. 

By Arkell & Douglas.—6 packages Stoves, | 
case Saws, 2 cases Hardware, 10 cases Hand- 
les, 177 reels Wire. 

By H. Ww. Peabody & Co.—7 cases Hardware, 
1 ease Iron Castings, 160 dozen Handles, 15 
packages Lamp-Ware, 9 dozen Thermom- 
eters, 1 case Lamp-Ware, 6 cases Fire-Arms, 
12 packages Lamp-Ware, 24 gross Pencils, 2 
cases Hardware, 1 case Wheels, 1 bundle 
Hardware. 

By A. S. Lascelles & Co,—22,459 pounds Hard- 
ware, 200 gross Crayons, 20 cases Handles. 
By W. H. Crossman d& Bro.—10 Pumps, 2 
dozen Emery-Wheels, 8 dozen Lamps, 2 
dozen Wheels, 100 pounds Stone, 12 dozen 
Iron Locks, 1650 pounds Horse-Nails, 6 dozen 
Axes, 12 dozen Lanterns, 25 dozen Axes, 4 
Corn-Shellers, 1 dozen Hay-Knives, 1 dozen 
Trucks, 1 gross Polish, % gross Grease, 5 

cases Hardware. 

By Welsh d& Lea.—4 cases Hardware, 3 cases 
Saws, 1 case Springs. 

By R. W. Forbes & Son.—8 cases Finishing- 
‘Nails, 10 Stoves, 6 cases Nails, 7 packages 
Corn-Shellers, 1 case Bird-Cages, 20 dozen 
Rakes, 150 dozen Axe-Handles, 1 barrel 
Plated-Ware, 3 dozen Wringers. 


PER BARK CASSANDRA, NOVEMBER 14, 185%, 
FOR ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA. 

By H. Disston & Sons.—545 pounds Hard- 
ware, 

By Rogers, Smith d& Co.—4 packages Plated- 
Ware. 

By L. D. Crossmond & Co.—5029 pounds Ag- 
ricultural Implements. 

By Meriden Britannia Company.—4 boxes 
Plated- Ware. 

By A. Field & Co.—12 gross Whips, 19 dozen 
Harness-W are. 

By Edward Miller & Co.—19 packages Lamp 
Goods, 3 barrels Lamp Goods. 

By Strong & Trowbridge.—150 dozen Axe- 
Handles. 

By Welsh d& Lea.—5 cases Hardware, 2 cases 
Glue, 2 cases Iron Bolts. 

By Mailler d& Quereau.—3 cases Machinery. 

By R. W. Forbes & Son.—2 boxes Hardware, 
12 packages Axle-Grease, 1 package Agri- 
cultural Implements, 14 packages Axle- 
Grease, 1 package Hardware. 

By McLean Pros. & Rigg.—3 dozen _Harrows, 
2t¢ dozen Pumps, 1 dozen Money-Drawers, 9 
dozen Locks, 244 dozen Carpet-Stretchers, 
41¢ dozen Flint-Paper, 12 sets Axles, 14 dozen 
Drills, 3 dozen Hammers, 3 dozen Files, 3 
dozen Clamps. 

By Arkell & Douglas.—2 cases Saws, 350 reels 
Barbed Wire, 5 cases Rakes, 18 cases Axles, 
15 packages Lamp-Ware, 6 cases Saws, 24 
cases en 15 packages Hardware, 
3 cases Hoes, 4 boxes Axes, 4 cases Peram- 
bulators. 


By W. H. Crossman d& Bro.—12 gross Hog-| By H. W. Peabody & Co.—21 packages Stoves, 


Rings, 19 Stoves and Parts, 80 Pulley-Blocks, 
2000 pounds Nails, 4 dozen Hay-Knives, 15 
dozen Hammers, 3 Trucks, 1 gross Axle- 
Grease, 2240 pounds Axle-Grease, 142 pounds 
Iron Nails, 53 dozen Axes, 2700 pounds 
Horse-Nails, 4 dozen Grindstone Fixtures, 14 
dozen Sad-Irons, 5 cases Wringers and Parts, 


8 cases Wringers, &c., 1 cask Pumps, 14 cases 
Lamp-Ware, 44 cases Metallic Cartridges, 48 
cases Hardware, 1 case Padlocks, 1 case 
Vises, 41 packages Hardware, 1 case Agri- 
cultural Implements, 2 cases Oil-Stones and 
Fixtures, 1 case Agricultural Implements, 1 
case Perambulators, 8 cases Hardware, 1 case 
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or 


Agate-Ware, 6 Wringers, 2 crates Stoves, 27 
dozen Traps, 2 cases Stamped-Ware, 1 case 
Oil-Stoves and Wicks, 244 dozen Wringers, 
&c., 26 packages Lamp-Ware, 2 cases C 

ings, 7 cases Agate-Ware, 6 dozen Glue, 


ast. | acted 


64 | $1,000,000 a year, is located immediately 





which is a most important consideration 
in view of the fact that the business trans- 
by the company approximates 


packages Hardware, 1 bundle Stencils, 6| back of the office already described and 


dozen Lawn- Sprinklers, 19 crates Stoves, 1) extends clear 


case Fire-Arms, 3 cases Carriage-Ware, 5120 
pounds Car-Wheels, 3 dozen Wash-Boards, 
24 packages Wash-Boards, 3 cases Edge- 
Tools. 


PER BARK OSMAN PASHA, NOVEMBER 14, 1&9, 


FOR PORT ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Arkell d& Douglas.—7 Wagons, 9 dozen 
Chisels, 30 dozen Scales, 20 Scales, 24,500 
pounds Nails, 20 dozen Picks, 6 dozen Meat- 
Choppers, 2 Wagons, 40 Stoves, 6 
Parers, 1 Cart. 


PER BARK ILARA, NOVEMBER 15, 1889, FOR 
PORT NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA, 


By W. H. Crossman & Bro.—60 gross Shears, 
4 dozen Churns, 3 dozen Store-Trucks, 6 
dozen Scales. 698 dozen Tools, 30 dozen Wash- 


Boards, 10 Mangles, 1 dozen Washing-Ma- | 
chines, 20 Road-Scrapers, #6 dozen Wrenches, | 


8 dozen Perambulators, 6 dozen Ladders, 7 
crates Hardware, 160 Plows and Parts, 3 
dozen Store-Trucks, 1 dozen Corn-Shellers, 3 
cases Tools, 30 dozen Brushes, 16 Stoves, 114 
dozen Scales, 20 dozen Wrenches, 110 dozen 
Tools, 8 Cultivators, 14 dozen Tools, 8 Plows 
and Parts, 30,000 pounds Barb-Wire. 


A Commodious Office. 


A well-arranged office with modern 
conveniences and an abundance of space 
is something that eftice employees very 
generally enjoy. It something, too, 
that proprietors are beginning to appreci- 
ate on account of its business value. The 
idea that any place is good enough for the 
book-keeper or corresponding clerk is 
gradually being superseded by the other 
and better notion that every workman. 
whatever his line, can render better serv- 
ice and more easily earn his salary by 
having the proper facilities with which to 
work. The engravings on this page rep- 
resent the floor-plans of the new offices 
recently fitted up by the A. A. Grifting 
Iron Company, Jersey City, N. J., manu- 
facturers of the well-known Bundy Radia- 
tors. Neither trouble nor expense has 
been spared in arranging this building and 
adapting it to the purpose in view. The 
business of the company ranks among the 
largest of its kind in the world and has 
increased to such proportions as to render 
necessary the new office accommodations 
referred to, 

The approach to the works leads the 
visitor to the stair-way andjvestibulefshown 
at the extreme left in the first-floor plan. 
This floor is elevated above the ground 
enough to make a good basement story 
under the office building and to place the 
general offices at a pleasing hight. The 
basement is practically a fire-proof vault 
for the storage of patterns. These are of 
the most expensive kind, as may be inferred 
from the finish of the 
they produce. Ascending the stairs, the | 
visitor finds himself in a small waiting- 
room, in which also is the scale-beam from 


is 


the platform-scales just outside the build- | 


ing across which the pig-iron, coal, coke 
and other materials required in the factory 
pass on their way to the works. The en- 
trance is into the general office, although 
there is a pair of double doors between 
the waiting-room and the general corres- 
pondence room which might be opened if 
desired. In the general office are a num- 
ber of desks, including one or two for type- 
writer operators. At the right is the presi- 
dent's office, which is a large, well-lighted 
and handsomely appointed room. The presi- 
dent’s desk is located near the bay-window, 
as shown inthe engraving. Near the center 
of the room isa library table, while just 
back of the president’s chairis a revolving 
book-case. Other appropriate furnishings 
are employed, but are of a character scarcely 
to be indicated in a plan view. Communi- 
cating with the president's office is the 
treasurer’s office, separated only by-double 
sliding-doors. The order department, | 


dozen 


radiators which | 


across the building. The 


| superintendent's office and shipping de-' 


partment are immediately adjacent to this, 
while in turn, further back, in the form 
| of an addition to the oftice building, is the 
truckmen’s office. The dotted lines at 
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the top of the first-floor plan indicate, 


approximately, the connection of the office | 


building with the main works of the estab- 
lishment. 


|| ° | SNSOQNSLNINadNS 


in view, considering the location and 
environment, is hardly to be conceived. 
Going up-stairs, either by the stair-way 
\leading out of the general office or from 
‘the front stairs out of the weighing-room, 
the visitor reaches the testing and sample 
room of the establishment, which occu- 
pies an important part of the second floor. 
Low platforms are arranged as indicated 
by the squares in the diagram, on which 
are placed different radiators, so arranged 
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WAITING ROOM 
A Commodious Office.—First-Floor Plan of Office Building Recently Erected by the A. A. Griffing Iron Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


as to give the visitor or intending pur- 
chaser every opportunity of examining 
them in all their details. On that part 


The stairs out of the superin-| of the second floor directly over the presi- 


tendent’s office lead into one of the princi- | dent’s office is located the chemist’s room. 


pal buildings of the factory. 


platform, being on a level with the floor 
of the factory, but still high enough to 


facilitate loading into the wagons for 
shipping. A more convenient arrange- 


ment and one better adapted for the ends 


Directly | This may be described as a well-appointed 
back of the truckmen’s office is a raised | laboratory. 


It is provided with every 
necessary form of apparatus. Im it are 
tested the various materials that are used 
in the establishment, and various expert 
deductions are made as to relative values, 
&c. The mailing-room, which may be de- 
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scribed as the advertising department of | However, 


THE 


TRON 


AGE. 


the indications are 


the concern, occupies that portion of the | trade stands up well against the adverse 
second floor directly over the order depart- | influences and prices show remarkably 


ment. 


In this room a considerable number | slight variation. As far as 


of clerks are to be found at work, and the | 


large amount of mail which is sent out 
each day fully justifies their presence. In- 
cidentally it may be remarked that the 
company make use of 14 stenographers 
and type-writers and two graphophones. 
We have been told how many pounds of 
matter go out per week and how many 
letters are sent, but to repeat the figures 
here would fail to convey an idea of the 
magnitude of the business conducted. 
Nothing but personal inspection is ade- 
quate for this. 

The book-keepers of the establishment 
are to be congratulated. They havea large. 
airy room at the rear of the second floor, 
with abundance of light and with ample 
opportunity for ventilation on every side. 
Comparing their work-room with those 
occupied by some of their fellows in the 
larger cities, they may be declared to be in 
clover, using a mild phrase. The safe 


for the books is located in one corner of 
this office, and immediately against it are 
the files which are devoted to the credit de- 
Here a very complete and com- 


partment. 






Plan of Second Floor of A. A. 


prehensive system is employed. The finan- 
cial and business standing of every man 
in the country who is likely to order any 
of the special goods manufactured by this 
concern is recorded in a way to give the 
managing man complete control of sales 
and at the same time permit his ratings and 
limits of credit to be recorded in a way to 
‘prevent any mistakes upon the part of 
subordinates. Further, the ability to 
watch the trade and to take advantage of 
any emergencies that may arise is fully pro- 
vided for. 


——$_— 


i 


REVIEW OF THE WHOLESALE MARKET 


IN PAINTS AND OILS. 


It should be understood that the prices 
quoted in this column are strictly those cur- 
rent in the wholesale market, and that 
higher prices are paid for retail lots.. The 
quality of goods frequently necessitates a con- | 
siderable range of prices. 

Paints and Colors. 


Rainy weather has 
less se riously with building operations and 


thereby checked the distnbution of Paints 
and Colors to a considerable extent. In 
point of fact business has been slow all 
along the line, and the results for the 


utfacturer, importer, 


are showing decided firmness, 
ness is proceeding very smoothly, with the | 


| tion of crude materials, 
interfered more or} 


Leads, Zincs 


that the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and the staple lines of ,dry Colors are con- | 


cerned, values remain very steady, 
despite the rather slow movement of stock 
into the channels of distribution. 

White 
of any change in list prices or rebates has 
yet been made, and corroders within and 
without the trust assert that they are ad- 
hering to the official figures, as far’at least 
as net prices are concerned. Trade has 
been rather slow during the week. The 
new company—Standard White Lead Com- 
pany—have been taking orders for their 
product and intend to make initial deliv- 
eries during the current month. Their 
quotation is 6.08¢ net for Lead in Oil. 


Zines.—Local distribution has _ been 
rather slow during the week and few con- 
tracts involving forward deliveries have 
been made, the large buyers, it is said, 
having made ‘iberal provision for future 
wants. Prices for both American and 
foreign remain very steady. 


Colors.—Trade in dry Colors has been 


in fact, | 


Lead.—No official announcement | 
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and the sre are some indications of a change 
for the better in the situation of C otton- 
Seed-Oil, although no advance 1n prices, 


Linseed-Oil.—Buyers of Raw Oil have 
confined their purchases chiefly to do- 
mestic seed product, paying 60¢ for city- 
made Raw Oil and 58¢ for Western, that 
variety being considered cheaper than the 
Calcutta seed Oil at 62¢, with all due 
allowance for superior quality of the 
latter. 

The firm of J. A. Dean & Co. have been 
dissolved, and a company incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York, 
with a capital of $250,000. The stock- 
holders are the members of the old firm, 
including Joseph A. Dean, Arthur Dean 
and Charles N. Manchester. 

Cotton-Seed- Oils. —Crude has been meet- 
ing with very steady sale at prices on the 
Basis of 28¢ for prime quality, and the re- 
fined Oils have had quite good movement 
also at previous prices. There has been 
no advance, but the market looks better, 
and higher figures are considered as likely 
to rule after the turn of the year. 


Lard-Oil.—City pressers have enjoyed a 
good home-trade demand for their Oil and 


of moderate volume, suffering in common ' also more extensive export inquiry, the 
][———_ | ‘ | 
aici ia eee SAFE } 
| 
| 
C | 
— \ 
MAILING ROOM 7 | 


with other painters’ materials 
unfavorable weather. Some improvement 
was noted the last two days, however, in 
jobbers’ sales. There have been no im- 
portant changes in prices. Colors and Oil 
and ready-mixed Paints have likewise had 
rather slow sale, orders running small as 
well as being comparatively light numer- 
ically. 

Miscellaneous has been no 
change in the position of Whiting or Paris 
White, the demand being fair and prices 
steady. Barytes and Clays in general are 
steady. 





Animal and Vegetable Oils. 


in this line | 
and busi- | 


Prices for nearly all goods 


aggregate movement of supplie s into the 
channels of consumption quite up to a 
full average volume for the season. Specu- | 


from the!" 





Griffing Iron Co.’s Office Building. 


whole serving to give the market decided 
firmness. Outside brands have also been 
selling fairly. On round lots of present- 
make prime 54¢ bottom price and 1¢ 
over that is the rule on ordinary jobbing 
quantities. 


Sperm- Oils.—Several lots of crude have 
been sold at 65¢ in the New Bedford mar- 
ket, which price shows 2¢ advance for the 
week. A corresponding rise in prices for 
the manufactured products is quoted, and 
the market is strong in tone, with demand 
fairly active. 


Whale-Oils.—The supply of crude in 


| first hands is light, and along with the 
| smallness of the last season’s catch that 
fact serves to keep pric es very stiff. The 


| quest for 


| demand for the Oil is fair, 


Menhaden-Oils.—Crude is in fair re- 
export account and firm at 
prices. Pressed and Bleached 
and Tanners’ Oils are very 


previous 
Menhaden 


| lative influences have no be aring, directly | steady and in good demand. 


| or ingirectly, in shaping the course of | 
| valueS@at the present time. Strong posi- | 


along with large 
home consumption and good export de- 
mand, are the governing influences. A 


rise of 2¢ in the cost of crude Sperm-Oil 


and a corresponding advance on the manu- 
factured productions are the most con- | 


| Spicuous among the changes during the 
month prove to be unsatisfactory to man- | week, 
jobber and _ retailer. | trifle; 


but Whale-Oils have advanced a 
Lard and Olive Oils have hardened, 


Olive-Oil.—Italian in barrels has stif- 
fened up to 73¢ for round lots from first 
hands and 74¢ @ 75¢ for jobbing quan- 
tities, at which prices a very fair business 
has been done, 


Cocoanut-Oil.—Ceylon has been at 54¢ 
@ 58&¢, ex-vessel, but for jobbing lots 
from store 5$¢ remains the general price. 
Cochin is steady at 64¢ on the spot and 


' 64¢ to arrive. 
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| weight to the cord, as they can easily be 
enateanseu hammered together so as to make a secure 

The accompanying illustration repre-| and compact fastening. The price of this 
sents a new pattern of the well-known line | fastener is referred to as no greater than 


in the illustration, but laid together with 
the notch reversed. To open it the link 
is pressed first into one notch and then 
around between the plates to the other. 


Spring Hinge. 





of Gem spring hinges, manufactured by 


the Van Wagoner & Williams Company, | be used with small braided cord or with 


that of the former cast fasteners. It can 





To close it the link is pressed between the 
plates, first into one notch and then 
around to the other. In this way the keys 
are easily strung and detached, while the 


(xP 


. 4 
—~ 
A] 





New Key-Holder. 


holder is secure and is not liable to get 
loose or out of order. 


The Great File Invention. 
When I lived in Chicago a queer chap 


invented a cheap way to make files. A 
bit of hot steel went into his machine and 


Spring Hinge. the file was made at a single blow and fell 
into a tank of strong mineral water to 
82 Beekman street, New York. It is, as| chain, but is designed more particularly cool. Then a bare-armed workman thrust 


shown in the cut, a single-acting surface 


for cotton or soft-laid cord. 





in his hand and felt around and brought 


hinge. These hinges are especially de-| a — it up for inspection. The files thus made 
signed to screw on marble for water- | ; . were a little imperfect, but were good 
closet doors of hotels and office and public | Sure-Hold Planters’ Hoes. ones, and he explained that the ma- 
buildings, but are referred to as also! memmene chine was a small experimental one 
adapted for other screen-doors. They can| The accompanying illustrations repre-|and could not, of course, do perfect 


be made to throw a door open instead of | 
closing it, if desired, and can be furnished | 
with both flanges like either shown in the | 
illustration when so desired. They are 34) 
inches and furnished in real bronze or | 
polished brass, 
I — 


Sash-Cord Fasteners. | 





The accompanying illustration repre- 
sents a new style of sash-cord fastener 
which is put on the market by Edwin W. 
Abbe, New Britain, Conn. This fastener 
is stamped out of sheet-steel in the form 
shown in one of the cuts, and after the 
cord has been placed between the tongue 
and the body of the fastener the tongue is 
hammered down in such a position as to 


hold the sash-cord securely. It is 
pointed out that this construction re- | 
quires no tying of knots, while at 








New Sash-Cord Fastener. 


the same time the cord can be fastened 
more quickly and better, with economy 
also of cord. As it is made of steel it is 
practically indestructible and there is suf- 
ficient spring in it to hold it in place in 
the sash, so that it is not liable to work 
out and scratch the casing. These fasten- 
ers can also be used for attaching the 


sent hoes which are put on the market by 
the Sanford Fork and Tool Company, 
Terre Haute, Ind. The special feature is 
the manner in which the hoe is secured in 
the handle, a rivet passing through tang, 
ferrule and handle. This construction is 


it 
| file 


work, as a large and powerful machine 
would, Capitalists went around and 
examined the machine and saw him 
heat the steel in a hand-forge and put 
in the machine and saw the red-hot 
come out and drop in the water, and 





Sure-Hold Planters’ Hoes, 


possessed of obvious advantages and in- | they tried the file with their own hands on 
volves an expense of only 50 cents per|iron which they had brought from home 


dozen list extra. 


——— EE 


New Key-Holder. 





This article is made by the Ames Sword 
Company, Chicopee, Mass., and is put on 
the market to meet the demand for a less 
expensive key-holder than their Perfec- 
tion, which, consisting as it does of @-inch 
padlock attached to a chain and opened 
with a common pin, is somewhat expensive, 
Meeting, however, notwithstanding this 
fact with an extensive sale, the company 
have now patented a new article called the 
Trusty, which is represented in the ac- 
companying cut. It is referred to as 
‘equally effective and much more simple 
;and cheaper. It consists of two German- 
| silver plates having each a notch, as shown 








and found it excellent. The only secret 
was the chemical water into which the 
files dropped and which gave them edge. 
A company was formed and money was 
paid in freely to enable the inventor to 
make a set of large machines, and when 
that was done he disappeared. It was a 
fraud. He had bought good files and de- 
faced them a little and stocked his tank 
with them. His machine stamped the bit 
of steel into the file-sharpers, and it 
dropped into the water with the files, and 
his workman, who was in collusion, felt 
around and brought up a file instead of the 
steel.— Portland Argus. 

; seis tceeapailaliatian scam 

Bismarck has introduced a bill in the 
German Bundesrath to give $225,000 a 
year toward maintaining a regular steam- 
ship service to the East African coast. 
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| cocks, which are liable to get out of or- 
| der in a short time and leak, as they are 
By means of the accompanying illustra- | made of meta) with a metal plug, which 
tions we show an _ interesting kitchen | soon cuts out. It is then necessary that 
novelty which is being introduced to the} the entire pump be taken up and a new 
trade by the Middleport Bin and Sifter! three-way valve put in. In the one illus- 


Company, of Middleport, Ohio, The man- | trated herewith it is pointed out that the 


Crary’s Patent Bin and Sifter. 








ufacturers claim that this device does away only wearing part is the leather valve held | 


Ma 
(ea 


Tm 





Crary’s Patent Bin and Sifter.—Fig. 1.— 
General View. 


Fig. 2.—Broken View of Article, Showing 


Interior Construction. 


with the old woden bin and keeps the| by spring brass and water-pressure, a con- 
flour free from dust and other substances | struction which is referred to as likely to 


which often find access to flour-bins as| wear a good many years before requiring | _, ; 7 
| Fig. 1.—Brook’s Outside Window-F astener. 


ordinarily arranged. It also prevents, when|}a new packing. When necessary, how- 
in use, the flour from becoming scattered | ever, a new packing can be put in without 
about the table and floor, and results in the | taking the pump apart or unscrewing any 
saving of both time and labor. The device | joints and at little expense. This is ac- 
is at present made in two sizes, holding re- | complished by removing the cotter from 
spectively 30 and 50 pounds of flour. It | crank and unscrewing the large cap on the 
is constructed of the best quality of tin- | opposite side, when the entire working 
plate and neatly japanned and decorated. | parts can be removed without taking the 
Referring to the engravings, Fig. 1 shows | pump apart. We are advised that they 
a general view of the device, while Fig. 2| have been found entirely satisfactory in 
presents a broken view clearly indicating | practical use. 


the interior arrangement of parts. 








-  — 
Patent Adjustable Three-Way Cock.) | —— 
aa Che accompanying illustrations represent 


The accompanying illustration repre-|a line of outside window-fasteners which 
sents this article, which is manufactured |is manufactured by Eastern Mfg. Co., 


by the Red Jacket Pump Company, Dav-! Boston, Mass., for whom Bigelow «| 





Patent Adjustable Three-Way Cock. 


enport, Iowa. It 1s put on the market to ; Dowse, 229 Franklin street, Boston, are 
meet the demand for such an article | sole agents. Fig. 1 represents these fast- 
which is not subject to the objections | eners separately, showing also the socket 
which hold in regard to other three-way 





| Brook’s Outside Window-Fasteners. | 








or bushing with which they engage. Fig. | putting on or removing them. 


861 


2 shows a portion of the outside casing 
and of the outside sash and the manner 
in which the fasteners are applied. In 
using these fasteners the sash are fitted to 
the frames so that they will go in easily 
when the bushings by .neans of a 4-inch 
bit are inserted ia the casings, the hole 
being bored 7-16 inch from the outside 
edge, and the lip of the bushing turned 
outward and set in even with the surface. 
The sash is placed firmly against the cas- 
ing and the fasteners attached by means 
of screws exactly opposite the center of 


| the bushing. The fastenings are attached 


with a back against the casing, handle up, 
as seen in Fig. 2, and when the handle is 
turned down the eccentric of the fastener 


| engages with the bushing, thus making a 
| secure fastening. It is also pointed out 


that with this fastening, if tne sash is 
made in two or more sections hinged 
together at the line of division, a part 
of the sash may be swung outward for 





ventilation. It is also explained that the 
sash can be raised from the ground to any 
desired hight by dropping a line trom the 
window to which it is to be attached and 
passing it around one of the fasteners on 


| either side of the sash to which they are 


attached and lowered in like manner. The 
fastener, by setting the bush'ng in the 





Fig. 2.—Fasteners Applied to Window. 


edge of the sash and securing the fastener 


to the casing, is referred to as well adapted 


| for use in mills and shops where the sash 


is fastened to the inside instead of 
the outside casing, and by this means 
the whole sash may be secured in much 
less time than is required by the old 
method. The point is especially empha- 
sized that windows with these attachments 
affixed are put on from the inside instead 
of the ouiside of the building by putting 
the window out over the top sash, thus 
obviating the use of steps or ladders in 


_iaghene 
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Elterich’s Short Taps, Tap- 
Wrench, &ce. 
Charles Elterich, 191 and 193 Worth 


street, New York, is putting on 
market a short tap which is represented 
in the accompanying illustration, Fig. 1. 
The wrench in which it is used is shown 
in Fig. 2. This tap is without the usual 
shank and constructed so that when held 
in the wrench or tapping-chuck the thread | 





Fig. 1.—Elterich’s Short Tap. 


projects the same length as the regular 
tap with shank. These taps can also be | 
used from either end, so as to make taper 
and bottoming tap or plug and _bot- 
toming tap. It is also pointed out that 
this short tap is stronger than the jregular 
tap with shank, and that being shorter it 
can be more uniformly hardened and 
tempered and remain straighter, thus se- 
curing better quality and economy. In 
addition to these advantages it is pointed 
out that these taps can be sold at a lower | 
price than the regular style, and{this fact, 
combined with the advantages above re- 


ferred to, is regarded as securing for 
them a most favorable reception. They | 


are covered by a patent, October 15, 1889. 


the | 


| them has been found defective. 
sold with the highest guarantee of their 
quality. 


I 


The Pheenixville Republican 
that the Pheenix Iron Company have begun 
work on an enlargement of their plant, 
which will make them 
hearth steel plant east of the Allegha- 
nies.” 

Mr. Lehman, of Naylor & Co., New 
York, who has been establishing agencies 
in the West, has secured the services of 
Mr. Guthrie and Mr. Ilsely, both young 
men of ability, to sell the product of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railway Com- 
pany, acting under instrnctions fiom J. J. 
Gray, of Cincinnati. 

Hiram Veasey, of the firm of Bevins 
Brothers, bell manufacturers, died at his 
home in East Hampton, Conn., on the 23rd 
inst., aged 73 years. 
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Fig. 2.—Tap-Wrench. 


The wrench (Fig. 2) is described as 
made of the best material of well-tem- | 
pered steel and strongly constructed. It | 


will hold all taps from numbers 1 to 14, 
inclusive. The cut represents the 
wrench half-size, and besides its adapt- 
ability for holding the short taps 
shown in Fig. 1, it is also useful 
for holding’ broken taps of sufficient 
length. The fact that the nut or sleeeve is | 
ong furnishes an excellent grip for the 
hand in tightening, and it is stated that it 
will not ship out of the thread after being 
inuse any length of time. Fig. 3 repre- 
sents Elterich’s Improved Tempered Dies 


for secrew-cutting, which are described 





Fig. 3.—Elterich’s Inproved Tempered Dies, 





as so tempered that the teeth or thread- | 
ed portion are hard while the rest | 
is soft, thereby avoiding breakage, even if | 
the die be excessively expanded or con- | 


tracted. We are advised that they have 
| 


been in constant use for the last nine | 
months, undergoing severe tests on all 
kinds of material, and that not one of| 
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They are| Cooking and Heating Stoves Abroad, 





BY WILLIAM J. KEEP. 


(Continued from Page 824, November 21.) 


THE COOKING RANGES OF BELGIUM. 


There is a great similarity between these 
and French ranges, but as a general thing 
they are better proportioned. As fuel is 
not so dear the fire-boxes are somewhat 
larger, but not as large as those used in 
the United States. In these ranges the 
fire-boxes are generally round, while in 


| France they are square. They are dropped 


‘in through the top cooking hole as in 


‘attention given to decoration, 


French ranges. In Belgium we find more 
many of 


the ranges having both sides and front 


| covered with tiles, and the entire surface 


of the doors polished. Even the smaller 


| ranges show that care has been taken in 











| its top is about circular. 


proportioning their parts, 
The ash-pans are very small, as was the 


case in France, showing that it is expected 


that but little fuel shall be burned. Many 
ranges have their smoke-pipe covered with 
polished brass, and in most cases the pol- 


| ished parts are kept very bright, showing, 


as we have before remarked, that much is 
thought of appearances. Cast-irou enters 
more into the construction of Belgian 
ranges than those of France, 


THE RANGES OF GERMANY. 


So far as we could see, the shape of the 


| fire-box was about like that of American 


ranges but smaller, and it was long and 
narrow. The grates had stationary bars 
running from end to end. The outside of 
the ranges was generally of cast-iron, 
while the ovens were of wrought-iron, and 
the general proportions good. These 
ranges had more holes in the top for cook- 
ing than French ranges. The most of the 
goods that we saw were made in Wesc- 
phalia, the iron produced there being suit- 
able for stove castings. 

Ranges covered with tile are very com- 
mon and popular, The workmanship is 
very good, 

While in Crefeld we called upon the 
agent of the Michigan Stove Company and 
found a Garland range in the show-win- 
dow and others in the store. Here was a 
large assortment also of German ranges, so 
that we could conveniently make com- 
parisons. The cost of transportation of 
American stoves is about equal to the first 
cost of the goods. A No. 21 Champion 
Garland range was marked at $100, while 
a German range of equal capacity was 
marked at $50. 

Those who used our ranges baked their 
own bread and did other cooking well, 
while those using German ranges bought 
their bread and pastry, and although our 
fire-boxes are larger, yet our ranges are 
said to be more economical in the use of 
fuel, and it 1s considered good economy to 
pay the double price charged for them. 

As we said regarding the English and 
French ranges, the custom of patronizing 
the baker has caused less attention to the 
oven, and the public taste is for dishes 
that can be cooked without heat on the 
oven bottom. One of the best illustrations 
of the adaptation of a stove to the wants 
and habits of the people is the cooking stove 
used by the better class of working people. 
Those that we saw were in the houses 
of the silk-weavers in Crefeld. These 
people can afford to use but little meat 
and wish to boil what they do use. 
These stoves (Fig. 15) were cylindrical, 
with a sheet-iron body lined with fire- 
brick. There is a front door for feeding 
and the whole top lifts off if required. 


| The fire passes into a peculiar-shaped rear 


which broadens out until 
In the center of 


horizontal flue 


| this top is a hole of about 10 inches diam- 


etey, with four or five contracting-rings 
and the usual small center cover. Back 
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lifting off. Around the top of this flue is 
a rail to prevent articles from sliding off 
the top. The molded base of this stove is 
of cast-iron and is polished, and this, the 
edge of the top, the handle and the rail 
are kept as bright as when new. 

In many of the houses we saw a tea- 
kettle, tea-pot and other utensils of. bright 
brass over a sink near the stove. On the 
other side of the long room was a row of 
three or four silk looms with just room to 
easily pass between them and the stove. 

THE RANGES OF HOLLAND. 

We here tind a large number of the 
cooking stoves last described, only instead 
of a straight brick-lined pot a small globe 
shaped cast-iron fire-pot (Fig. 16), with a 





Cooking and Heating Stoves Abroad.—Fig. 


1b.—German Cook Stove in Silk-Weaver'’s 
House at Crefeld. 


round grate in its lower end, is placed 
midway between the top and bottom of 
the cylinder, Only a very small fire of 
peat or charcoal or of English soft coal is 
used. Holland having originally been 


wholly reclaimed from the sea has no fuel | 
except from the extensive peat beds near | 
the line between it and Germany, and this | 
scarcity of fuel leads to the location of the | 
tire in the stove as near as possible to the 
The cooking-hole has no | 
rings and is closed by a sheet-iron cover | 


cooking-hole. 


with a handle riveted to it. Besides this 


kind of stove a square range (Figs. 17 | 


and 18) is used, of a most peculiar con- 
struction. It is made of quite thin sheet- 





Fig. 16.—Holland Cook Stove, 


iron, all but the top fire-box and grate, 
which are of cast-iron and consist of a 
rectangular box with a horizontal dia- 
phragm about 3 inches below the top. 
From this diaphragm to the bottom and 
about two-thirds from the left end is an 
upright wall of sheet-iron. The space on 
the left of this wall is the oven and in the 
’ front is cut a hole for the door. On the 
right is the ash-pit and a hole is cut in the 
lower part of the front to allow a very 
small ash-pan to be slipped in. In the dia- 


of this hole is the smoke-pipe. The top| phragm above the ash-pan is cut a round | open-work oven-rack was placed about 5 
of the stove has a handle riveted to it for | 


hole to receive a circular bowl-shaped fire 
pot, which hangs by its upper flange, a 
erate resting on its lower flange. One hole 
in the top allows this fire-pot to be put in 


place and serves for feeding the fire. The | 


cover to this hole has «a wrought-iron 





Fig. 17.—Square Cooking-Range Seen 7x 
Rotterdam. 


handle riveted to it, and being of sheet 

iron has riveted on its under side a welded 
ring of wrought-iron to stiffen its edge. 
There are no flues around the oven and 
the fire passes directly up the smoke-pipe, 
| heating only the hot-plate and the top of 
| the oven. 


THERE ARE NO FIRMS MAKING STOVES IN 
HOLLAND. 





Their construction is the work of the 
blacksmith. We visited one of these and 
he had a range partly made in his shop. 
The shop is in the front room of the 
| blacksmith’s house, opening directly off 
|} from a very narrow sidewalk. On this 
| walk along the narrow street the women 
| were sitting ‘preparing either vegetables 
for the next meal or knitting or sewing. 
The blacksmith’s wife was in a room open 





ee | 


| Fig. 18.—Section of Square Range Shown 


in Fig. 17. 


|ing out of the shop, and when he needed 
|a helper he called her out to strike the 
| heavy blows with the sledge. When he 
| saw that we were interested in his stove he 
| brought a door from one place and a latch 
from another to show what the range would 
be when done. Everything is made by hand 
and all polishing is done by fine files. 

It is evident that the ovens of these 
ranges are no better than American 
warming-closets, the heat coming only 
trom the top, but it seems to be all that is 
required. 

This is proved by the following exper- 
ence: While we were being entertained 





| at the house of the American consul dur- 
ing our iast evening’s stay in Rotterdam I 
| expressed surprise at the finely-prepared 
|eatables when their ranges had no flues. 
| The consul’s secretary kindly took me into 
| the kitchen, where a woman cook of more 
than ordinary intelligence had just fin 
{ished her work. I was much disappointed 
to see a Belgian range (Fig. 19) of excellent 
construction, with as good flues as any 
American range. We found both damp- 
ers closed off, so that no heat could get 
under either oven, and the direct opening 
into the pipe was pen, allowing all heat 
after passing over the top of the ovens to 
lgo directly out into the chimney. An 


F 
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inches above the bottom of each oven. As 
|} Wwe saw considerable ashes under these 
| rane ks I asked the cause, the secretary act 
ing as interpreter, and found that the cook 
placed ignited peat under the racks when 
she wished to bake anything on the bot- 
| tom which had been placed on the oven- 
}racks. When asked if she did not know 
that the heat from the tire-box could be 
|}made to go under the oven bottom, she 
| indicated that she wanted the heat to go 
up the chimney and preferred to bake with 
peat coals, 

These people are perfectly satisfied with 
everything as they have it, and have 
adapted their tastes to the kind of cook 
ine that can be done on their stoves. 

With the exception of a few towns it 
would not be worth the while to try to 
introduce our better American goods, for, 
as in the above case, they do not use the 
good goods that they already have. 





HEATING STOVES. 
In the countries visited by us, heat for 
warmth is not as essential as in America. 
The weather in summer is not as warm as 





Fig. 19.—Section of Belgian Range in House 
of tmerican Consul at Rotte rdam. 


with us and the temperature is not subject 
to the variations that are experienced in 
this country. The temperature in winter 
is not cold enough for freezing as a gen- 
eral thing, although in Germany and Hol- 
land it iscolder. The people dress warmer 
in summer than we do and eat food which 
is much more heating, and for these rea- 
sons a much lower temperature is required 
in the houses than in America. There 
fore heating stoves are of a simple con- 
struction, more to take the chill from the 





Fig. 20.—Stove at New Bath Hotel, Mat 
lock, Bath. 


air than to maintain a constant heated 
| atmosphere. 

The one idea that seems uppermost in 
stove construction in Europe is to so form 
ithe stove that it shall be noticed as little 
}as possible and that it shall be a pleasing 
| piece of furniture. 

ENGLISH STOVES. 

In Central and Southern England arti- 
ficial heat is obtained almost universally 
| from open coal grates in fire-ptaces. As 
we have said, the heat for the living-room 
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of the middle classes and all of the heat | coal and set on fire and then closed off as|stoves. We suspect, however, that very 
for the poorer classes is from the open fire | close as possible and not allow gas to es- 


of the cooking range. Every other room | 


cape. The grate of these stoves is made 


where heat is needed is fitted with a grate, | to shake and they are generally made 


where an open tire can be started to re 
move chill or dampness. Very rarely is | 
a stove found, unless in a room which has | 
> : . | 
no fire-piace. In the Midland depot at 





Fig. 21.—Plain Slow-Combustion Stove 
without Extra Casing. 


Liverpool the waiting-rooms are heated by 
iron fire-places set in the middle of the 
room and with a flue down the back con- 
necting with a flue under the stone floor 
leading to a chimney. In the new Bath 
Hotel, at Matlock, we found a stove (Fig. 
20) in the hallway to be lighted on cold 
days. Hot water is the almost universal 
method of heating large buildings and the 
better dwellings as with hot-water radi- 
ators a very slight or a greater warmth 
can be imparted. In the colder parts of 
England and Scotland where the hot- 
water system is too expensive or is in- 
convenient to apply, slow - combustion 
stoves are used. 

This stove (Fig. 21) is constructed like 
our cheapest direct-draft stove, except 


Sapeseces wccccess BQ. See wstussectacccesseoe- es 
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Big, 22.—Section of English Slow-Combus 
tion Stove, 


that the brick linings extend nearly to the 
top (Fig. 22). Some of these stoves 
have a door for feeding coal near the top 
in front like ours, but many are fed wholly 
from the top. The stove is intended to 
be tilled with eas coke or with anthracite 


| with the center to draw out to discharge 
clinkers. 


It is a rare thing for these stoves (Figs. 


23 and 24) to have revertible flues. The 


noticeable thing about this class of stoves 
is a separate outside jacket to give the 


| Stove a presentable appearance. The cold 


air from the floor is drawn up between this 
casing and the stove (Fig. 25) and out of the 
openings at the top into the room again, 
thus preventing the outside surface from 
being so hot as to scorch anything touch- 
ing it. These jackets generally cost more 
than the stoves which they cover. The 
cheaper form in England is composed of 





Fig. 23.—Slow-Combustion Stove Ready for 


elaborately designed. When it has been 
put together complete it is painted with 
Berlin black and put into an oven heated 





Fig. 24.—Slow-Combustion Stove with Tile 


Casing. 


to a temperature higher than the varnish 
is expected to be heated in use. These 
casings are often trimmed with bronze 
or other decoration and may _ be sur- 
mounted with marble or tile tops. These 
stoves seem to exactly suit the English 
people and certainly have much to com- 
mend them. 

AMERICAN STOVES HAVE AN ENVIABLE 

REPUTATION IN ENGLAND, 

and it is noticeable that many manufact- 
urers compare their goods with American 


Casing. on sale in London, furnished by 
the London house of the Michigan Stove 
cast-iron fret-work (Fig. 26) more or less|Company, but they gave too much heat 





few English stove-dealers know how good 
a thing a modern American stove is, and 
that their comparisons are really made with 
the stoves made in Scotland from patterns 





Fig, 25.—Section of Slow-Combustion Stove 
with Tile Casing. 


taken from America 40 or more years ago. 
We saw such stoves and did not see a re- 
production of a single good American 
stove. We saw quite a number of Art 


for the requirements of the English 
people. 

The impression gained by Americans 
that English stoves are behind the times is 
hardly correct. We think it would not 
be difficult to improve their stoves, and 
yet we found that the manufacturers in 
England and Scotland are as wide-awake 
regarding improvements as we are, and 





_ Fig. 26.—Slow-Combustion Stove with 


Tron Casing. 


that the cause for the difference between 
their goods and ours is the difference in 
the requirements of the people of the two 
countries, 


(To be continued.) 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 


Note.—The quotations given below 


prices, and manufacturers should not 


at the figures named. 


A mmunitien.— 
Caps, Percussion, &~ LOOO— 


Hicks & Goldmark’s and Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co, 

F, L, Waterproof, 1-10’s..........54@35¢ 

FE. B. Trimmed Edge, 1-10’s-. AG@ASE 
E. B. Grnd. Edge, Cent. Fire, 1-10’s.... 

46@47¢ 

Musket Waterproof, 1-10’s........... 50¢ 
Cl dteesumecneuadenndeusen eseecakel 

8S. B. Genuine Imported.. 

yf 3 errr “ 

Eley’s D Waterproof, Central Fire... 





Cartridges. 


Rim Fire Cartridges............. é 
Rim Fire Military........ , 
Cent. Fire, Pistol and Rifle. H&i 
Cent. Fire, Military and Sporting 
1h rk: H&L & 
Blank Cartridges, except 22 and 32 cal., 
additienal 10 € on above discounts. 
Blank Cartridges, 22 cal., $1. 
Rlank Cartridges, 32 cal., $3.50... 
Primed Shelis and Bullets..... 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball, $1.75 
B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, Swgd., 










a 


oto 
ARMY 





Primers— 
Berdan Primers, $1.90.... 2% 
B. L. Caps (for Sturtevant She lls) $1.00, 
2% 
All other Primers, $1.20........... cece 
Shells— 
First quality, 4, 8, 10 and 12 gauge 
25k 10K24 
First quality, , 16 and 20 gauge ($10 
list)... ... BORO 24 


Star, C lub, Rival and ‘Climax brands, 
2O0K10R2E 


Seibold’s Comb. Shot Shells.. . - LE XLS 

Brass Shot Shells, Ist quality..... 60&2¢% 

Brass Shot Shells, Club, Rival, Climax.. 
65&24 


IX L, 10 and 12 guage........... 
“Special,” 16 gauge. 

“Special,” 10 and 12 gauge 
Fowler's Pat. Stuvncesaes 


Shells Loaded— 
Standard. List.........0.- 


Wads— 
U.M.C, & W.R.A.—B. E. 





A0@40&10% 


11 up. .$2.00) 








U.M.C. & W.R. A.—B. E., 9&10.. | we 
U.M.C. & W.R. A.—B. E., 7&8... 2. x 
U.M.C. & W.R. A.—P. E., 11 up,. 3.10 | 2 
U.M.C. & W.R. A.—P. 9&10.. 4,00 | ® 
U.M.C. & W.R. A.—P. 7&8... 4.90 

Eley’s B. F., 11 up Se eueeebeaee <okacc cee 
Eley’s P. E., 11@20..........0000. 2.80 

Anvils. 


Fagle Anvil, # ® 10¢... 
Peter Wright's . 

Armitage’s Mouse Hole. 834¢ 
Armitage’s Mouse Hole, Extra.11 i@ ilie¢ 


.20@2085% 


Pa 









Trenton...... Oceeerecerceseccrcces I4@OWe 

Wilkinson’s....... . Me@10¢ 

J. & Rile Pat. Solid.. -.11@11¢¢ 

Moore & borne BE Oskienvd.ctvae B3gt 

Anvil Vise and Driil— 

Millers Falls Co., $18.00,..............20% 

Cheney Anvil and Vise............ 254 

Allen Anvil and Vise, $5.00........ 40&10% 
Apple Parers— 

DI ccna bexdete ceiscocenee # doz H 75 

Antrim Combination.... # doz 

Raldwin....... 

CHROMIC, «oc ccccecccccceccoves 

Daisy. onee 


E ureka, 1888. ! 








Family Bay State. # doz 
a “as # doz 
CODD, a oscsesncdcecs asneue # doz 
Gold Medal............ wa # doz 
Mi cntckncaketengaates «+. 0.8 doz 
Improved Bay State.......... # doz 30,00 
EN Cs cenececaresaccccesces # doz 4.50 
PR cc itukGacensdied & anmieis # doz 13.50 
pO RE err # doz 5.50 
CRE, cccésesveen mi esuewetacnene # doz 4.00 
POR. 20000 aie 8d echeewenceens # doz 4.00 
Perfection. ........ ...........¥ doz 4,00 
WO... s.dkvcnededcccedecens # doz 4.00 
Rocking Table sencesecsce Gam GSS 
Turntable. deus tcacunnes # doz 4.50 
WE nkctadiae eabdeetednencee ¥doz 13.50 
WEEE, caccckpuceesbeseceeeke # doz 4.00 
White Mountain............. # doz 
72 and “seocenle ae 
iaccencduan # doz 
ensenne # doz. 





Augers and Bits— 





Dowsinss Wie, CO... cccccessccccccccccs ) 
Wn, iis FE EE Odds tcamsccnccqecce 
Humphreyeville | ES . ¢ 70% 
French, Swift & Co. (F. H. Beecher, | 
Roc kford Bit Company. } 
Cook’s, Douglass } fg. Co. 55% 


Cook’s, N. H. Co - rCo. 50K LO@S50K 108: 5% 
Tvs” COPOMERE EAD ccc cccccccccevccccvces 60% 
Patent Solid eee en orcoeereresss <td 

Cc. E. Jenning & Co., No. 10, extension 
oR. seieniipiiaieihineeas ed . 40% 
Jennings & Co., No. 30 60% 

. E, Jennings & Co., , Auge r Bits, # set, 
“"gaig quarters, No. 5, $5; No. 30, $3.50 .204 
Lewis’ Patent Single Twist.......... 45 * 
Russell Jennings’ 5 and Bits. . 
Imitation Jennings’ Bits . - 60@608 a 














Pugh’s Black..... scuba 20% 
Rockford, Jenning’ $ Pattern.......... 60% 
GC ie snocws. s0cbsacexcscever 5O&1LO@G0E 
L Hommodieu Car Bits............ 1L5& 108 
Forstner Pat. Auge Bits...............10% 
Cincinnati Bell-Hangers’ Bits....., 30% 
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Prices 
be held responsible for them, In cases 
statea that the manufacturers are selling at the prices quoted, 


represent the Current Hardware 





Hollow Augers 

SU thai Ni ridaediceddeecdckne dy ane 
French, Swift & Co, baie’ ry .< 
Douglass’ i a ale weoee ) SOaELUN 
Bonney’s Adjustable, # doz $48. ...40&10% 
NE oar ose esta saver cal 20K 10% 
Ives’ Expansive, each $4.50.. 505s 
Universal Expansive, each $4. . 20% 
VOI oat Pak ae 5&10% 
Cincinnati Adjustable. S0@308* 
Cincinnati Standard............... 25k 10% 


Expansive Bits— 


Clarks’ small, $18; large, $26... 35@85&5% 
Ives’ No, 4, ® doz $60 
WE ci nscedcus 
Steer’s, No. 1, $26 
Stearns’ No, : 





Gimlet Bits 





Common ...... # gross $2.75 
Diamond....... ee doz $1.10. 
Ree be x Fy 
Double Cut, Shepardson’s.. ...45@45&10% 
Double Cut, Ct yn Mfg. Co .. .30&10¢ 
Double Cut, Hartwell’s, # gro.......85.25 
Double Cut, Douglass’ ........ . 408108 
Double Cut, Ives’..... . BO@SB0R 104 






Bit Stock Drilis 


Morse Twist Drills. ........ HOR 1LORSS 
Standard........ 5O0k10&5S 
Cleveland..... 5OR10&54 


Syracuse, for metal “e ee 50k 104 
Syracuse, tor wood (wood list). 30@30&5% 
Williams’ or Holt’s, for metal, 50&10&10% 


Williams’ or Holt’s, for wood.. ..40&10% 
Cine innati, for wood . BORSE 
Cincinnati, for metal............ 10K 10% 


Ship Augers and Bits— 


L’Hommedieu’s.... ASX1LO@15&10R5% 
W atrous’... oes LEX LO@15& 108104 
Snell’s .. L5& LO@1I5&10&5¢ 
Snell’s Ship Auger Patt’n Car Bits, 
15&10@15& 10@5% 


Awl Hatts 


Se wing, Brass Fer.# gr, $3.50..... 45&104% 

*at. Sewing, Short .$1. 00 € doz, ... 40&104 
Pat. Sewing, Long............. # doz $1.20 
Pat. Peg, Plain Top. ® gr $10.00. ..45&10% 


Pat. Peg, Leather Top. # gr $12.00 .45&104 
Awls, Brad Sets, &c— 


Awls, Sewing, Common # gr $1.70, 354 
Awls, Should. Peg. #® gr $2.45, 40@40&10% 
Awls, Pat. Peg... # gr 63¢.. 20@40&10% 
Awls, Shouldered Brad. cooe 
Awls, Handled Brad. . .$7.50 © Sf..... 45% 
Awls, Handled Scratch ® gr, $7.50.35&10% 
Awls, Socket Scratch, # doz, $1.50.25@30% 






Awl and Tool Sets— 


Aiken’s Sets, Awls and Tools, 
No. 20, # doz F10.00 
Fray’s Adj. Tool Hdls., 


55k 1L048 
y , $18; 






Scene... a3: 
Miller's Falls Adj. Tool Hdis.. ee 
Nos. 1, $12, 2, $18....., o5g 


Henry’s ( ombin: ation Haft. 
Brad Sets, 

No. 42, $10.2 0; No. 45, $12.50. .70R10K5 
Stanley’s Exce lsior . mii — 


ee doz $6. 50 





No. 1, 0; No. 2, $4.00; No. 3, 
PR ecetbeviedansncagusidendesnecal SUK LOE 
Axes 


Makers’ ance Special Brands 


# doz $6.00@$6.50 


First ~ spite 
. # doz $5.50@35.75 


Others. 


Axle Grease 


og eee Keg ®  4¢, Pail ® m 5¢ 

Fraser’s, in boxes............... # gr 39.50 

Dixon’s Ev erlasting, in bxs...# doz 1D 
$1.20; 2 b $2.00 


Dixon’s Everlasting... .10-m pails, ea. 85¢ 
Lower grades, spec ial’ brands, 5 


e &r $5.50@$7.00 
Axles— 
No. 1. soeOe, | No. » 2 S46 OS)6s | 


Nos, 7 to 14. ... DSRSE ! 
Mie 30 90 18. cccccncccces a7igg (3% cash 
i DO Ue ctévndeccuntaane 70¢ | 


National Tubular Self-Oiling: Standard 
Farm (1 to 5) and Special Farm (Al 
to Ad): 

Less than 10 sets . 
Over 10 sets.. 





Bag Holders. 


Sprengle’s Pat... # doz #18. Hos 
Balances- 

Spring Balances , 50% 

Common 24-? ... ® doz $1.50... ..504 

Chatillon’s Spring Balances .. Oe 


Chatillon’s Circular Spring Balances .60¢ 
Bells 
Hand—}" 
laght Brass.. 


Extra Heavy 
W hite Metal 


TUKLO @ THE 
eied HOk10¢ 
- HOK LOX 104 





Silver Chime pear Mek 
Globe (Cone’s Patent ee all 
Door 
Gong, Abbe’s ... BS & 104 
Gong, Yankee. wees. AOR10% 
Gong, Barton’s.. "“eRi0@ 50% 
Crank, Taylor’s... ooo e DORLOS 
Crank Brooks’........ oo BOR LORS 
Crank Cone’s, SERRE, 





| Lever, Taylor’s Japanned 








1889. 


which prevail in the market at large 


where 


Crank, Connel’s 20& 10% 
Lever, Sargent’s HOOK 10 
Lever, Té iylor’s Bronzed or Plated, .. net 


HOKE 
5SUK1LOR2S 
2581046 


Lever, R. E. M. Co.’s. 
Pull, Brook’s. “ 
Pull, Western..... 


Cow 
Common W rought.. HOX 10% 
Western.... -20&10% 
Western, Sargent °s list. . - 70&10% 
Kentucky, “Star’ 208108 


Kentucky, Sargent’s list ... . 70R10% 
Dodge, Genuine Kentucky... .70@70&10% 
Texas Star. SOK LOG 50K 105% 
Call.. pees eceuads LAGASSE 
Farm Bells BD 3¢@3'4¢ 
Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. .40% 


Bellows 


Blacksmiths’ 
Molders’ 
Hand Bellows 


Hah OS 
1e40& 104 
AVKLO@SU 


Rubber 


Common Standard 
Standard.. 


Belting, 


7OX 10% 
TOR TORT 


oe HOR NAHE LOE 
N. Y. B. & P. Co., Carbon.. . HOR1LIRSt 
N.Y. B.& P. Co. Diamond........ 50k 104 


Bench Stops 


4 are ‘ ....¥ doz $9, 50% | 

Hotchkiss’s...... # doz $5, LO@10K10% 

Weston’s, No. 1, $10; No. 2, $9 .25R10K5% 

McGill’s... .-@ doz $3..... 10% 

Cincinnati..... oe oe LORIE | 
Bits 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock, Drills, &c., 


see Augers and Bits. 


Bit Holders 


Extension, 


Barber’s, # doz $15.00...... 10@40K 10% 
Ives, # doz $20.00..... .. SOLS @HVK104E 
Diagonal... .... -... # doz $24.00, 40% 
Angular..... ® doz $24.00, 40&5% 


Blind Adjusters— 


# doz $3.00, 334% 
# doz $10.00... ../ HOK LOK 2% 
20@208 104 


Domestic.... 
Excelsior... .. 
Washburn’s Self-Lockine... 





Blind Fasteners 


Mackrell’s, ® doz, #1.00.......20@20&10% 
Van Sand’s Screw Pat., $15 ® gr. .60& Lie 
Van Sand’s Old Pat., $15.00 ® gr. .55&10% 
Washburn’s Old Pattern, # gr. .. $9.00 
Merriman’s...... " ‘ new list 
Austin & Eddy No. 2008, ? gr. . 89.00 
Security Gravity, # gr - $9.00 





Blind Staples 


Barbed, '« in. and larger.... ..#@ ® 744@8¢ 

Barbed, 3 in....... ,#m She@d¢ 
Blocks 

Ordinary Tackle, list May 20, 1880...50% 

Cleveland Block Co., Mal. Iron.... ... SOF 


Moore’s Novelty, Mal. Iron............ 50% 


Bolts 
Door and Shutter 


Cast Tron Barrel, Square, &c 
Cast Iron Shutter Bolts. 

Cast Lron Chain (Sargent’s list)... .65&10% 
Ives’ Patent Door Bolts ............... 60% 
Wrought Barrel............... TOH@7TOR 104 
Wrought Square................ TO@70&108 
Wr’t Shutter, all Iron, Stanley’s ..60&10¢ 
Wr't Shutter, Brass Knob, “ - 40&10% 
Wr’t Shutter, Sargent’s list........ 60&10% 
Wr’t Sunk Flush, Sargent’s list... .55&10¢ 
Wr’t Sunk Flush, Stanley’s list... 50&10¢ 
Wr't B.K.Flush, Com’n 55k 108 


Machine, &ce.— 


Com. lis t June 10, *84.. -7TOR1L0&10&24 
Genuine Eagle, list Oct., ’84...75&10@804 
Phila. pattern, ‘list Oct. 7,84. .80@80&104 
R.B.&W., old list ...... i — 
Machine, according to size. ...75&10@80% 
Bolt Ends, according to size "75&1L0@80% 


TU@7TVR10% 
7O0@70R 106 


Carriage, 


Tire 
Common, list Feb, 28, "85 . 67168 
Port Chester Bolt oe Nut C ‘om pany 
Empire. list Feb 28,'83. 6716% 
Keystone, Philade ie list Oct. "84 SOG 
Norway, Phila., list Oct. 84 ....... 75% 
American Screw Company: 
Norway, Phil., list Oct. 16, "B4........75% 
Eagle, Phil., list Oct. 16, ’84....... R04 
Philadel., list Oct. 16, ’84..... ........30% 


Bay State, list Feb. 28, ’83.. 676% 
R.B.&W., Philadel., list Oct. 16, ’S4. 80% 


Stove and Plow 


Stove oe nace H216% 
Plow ‘a . CORSE 
er ect a 55% 

Borax . ...¥ & 9Y@1OWE 


Boring Machines 


Without 
Augers 

Douglas 
Snell’s, 


Angeten. 
5 Hoe 


5 4010810 


Upright. 





Rice’s Pat. { 





) 
Jennings 5 AD@L5& 10 
Other Machines... 2.3 net 
Phillips’ Patent 





with Augers 


but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by the manufacturers, 


258104 | 





——————EEES 


They are not given as manufacturers’ 


goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturers name, it is not 


perhaps by the jobbers 


Bow Pins 


Humason, Beckley & Co.'s... . COR 10% 
Sargent & Co’s....17 and $18 BOR 108 
Peck, Stow & W.C SOR LO@S0R 10H 5x 


Braces. 


Barber’s, 

Nos. 10 to 16. 7 aa cs 

5 | Se ees nos 

Nos, 40 to 63 ORL 
Barker’s, 

Nos. 8, lO and 12 

Plated, Nos. 8, lO and 12... 
Osgood’s Ratchet. 
Spofford’ s. 

Ives’ New Haven Novelty 
New Haven Ratchet 
Barber Ratchet 
Barbers....... 

Spofford . P 
Common Ball, American.. 
Bartholomew's, 

Nos, 25, 27 and 30... 

Nos. 117, 118, 119.... 
Amidon’s 

Barker’s Imp’d Plain 

Rarker’s sail Nickeled. ....65&10@74 

Ratchet. . THX 1N@RN 

Eclipse Rachet. ‘ ada ... 608 

Globe Jawed. . 40@408 108 

Corner Brace... 10@408R 108 

Universal, 8 in., $2.10 10 in... 2.25 


Tax 1O0@aR08 
Hk 1O@TNE 
.. 408 10@504 
SOR SMa 108 
TOM@TORAET 
HORA aHR 104 
HOR HOHNER 10S 
BORAS 

. COR SOHO 104 
.$1.00@$1.10 


50k 1LO@A0E St 
-70@70R54 


THR 10 @ROF 








Buffalo Ball.... . B1.10@81.15 
PG SW ccsieas . 5O& 108 
Brackets— 
Shelf plain, Sargent’s list, 55&10@55& 
10&104 
Shelf, fancy, Sargent’s list, 60&10@60 
&10814 
Reading. plain.......... 50&1L0@60&R10&5% 
Reading, Beaute ; , COK1LN@S0R10& 108 
Bright Wire Goods......... +. 85% 
Broilers— 
Henis’ Self-? Inch...... 9 10 9xtl 


Basting. § Per doz...34.50 5.50 6.50 


Buckets—See Well Buckets and Pails. 


Bull Rings— 


Union Co. Nut ...cccccoceces .. 5S 
GRPMOREE. «ccc ccee-sceccces HU qk LO@TNRSS 
Hotchkiss’ Stet WR i idxacswawcs 000 OD 
Humason, Beckley & Co.'s. 704 
Peck, Stow & W.Co’'s.. W&10@! 50 10K104 

Ellrich Hd-w. Co., W hite Metal, low list. 
50@50& 104 

Butcher’s Cleavers— 
Bradle y *. 25@40% 
Lé&L.J.w 2c agaiidsachoes “Des 
Be atty’ s. 40@408&! 5S 
oa Haven Edge Tool Co.’s. : 408 
i Ge Oe asad eusesaes ‘ - SY RSG SIGE INS 
F oste r Bros dcucdud<cuteuenas 308 
Schulte, Lohoff & Co..... "40@40&5% 
Butts 
Brass— 
Wrought Brass... aainie T5@7T5SR 104 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s’........... . Bas 
Cast Brass, Corbin’s, Fast... Be Bak 108 
Cast Brass, Loose Joint..... 334e& 108 
Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Narrow..... SOK LOR SMBS 
Fast Joint, Broad........d55&10&5@60R 108 
Loose Joint...... newnnsane | 


Loose Joint, Japanned.. -| 
Loose Joint, Jap. with Acorns... | 
Parliament cad nsadacée | 


70810 
Mayer’s Hinges. .......-.+-+-+: ] . 


Loose Pin, Acorns.. 1. @id% 
Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned. 
Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned, 

Plated Tips. ..... .--+seeceereees J 


Wrought Steel— 


Fast Joint, Narrow...........s0-+ 
Fast Joint, Lt. Narrow.. 
Fast Joint, Broad 

Loose Joint, Broad ee coo | oF 
Table Butts, Back Flaps, “Ke Sees f 
Inside Blind, Regular 
Inside Blind, Light 
EO080 PiB. cc cc cccccccccccccccceces 

Bronzed Wrought Butts. ......... +-+.5098 


Cattpers 


See Compasses. 


O&10 
@75% 





Calks, Toe— 


Gautier .# DB debe 


Dewicks ( Burke)......... .# BiI54@be 

Can Openers— 
Messenger’s Comet....... 8 doz $3.00,%25% 
DURA on co cctccsscatewaga # gross $3.00 
Ds vecevceseseesecesss doz 25¢, 15@20% 
ERI Oi ccsccuccecce caus #@ doz $3.75, 20% 
No. 4 French..... .# doz $2.25, 55@60¢ 
No. 5, Lron Handle..... # gr $6.00, 45@504 
er # doz $2.50, 10% 
Sardine Scissors.........# doz $2.75@3.05 
iascuns nantes ccaheneaal a a3" 
Spre ue, No. 8 200 : 2, $2.25; 3, $2.5 

: ag . '50&10&102 
World’s Best, ® gross, No. 1, $12.00 

No. 2, $24.00; No. 3, $36.00....... 50&104 
Universal, # doz $5.00...... ...-++ 35854 





Domestic, ® doz $2.50... 2... .eceeeeee fO® 
Champior ¥® doz $2.00, cccecege.<s KH 
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Cardsa— 
Horse & Curry.. LOK 1L0@ 1L0& LOK 108 
TSORGOR. o<c050 ae eieeess 1N@1LOR108 
Perse vineknstesennsass accvens LO@LOK LOG 


Carpet Stretchers- 
Cast Steel, Polished....... ® dez $2.* 
Cast Iron, Steel Points..... # doz 80¢ 
Socket peak P doz $1.75 
Bullard’s seein ares ae . -25@25&104 
Carpet Sweepers— 
Bissell No, 5 # doz $17.00 
Kissell No. 7 New Drop P. an. ® doz $19.00 
Bissell, Grand a vee B doz $36.00 
Grand Rapids...... eee # Oz F24,00 
Crown Jewel, No. 1, $18.00; No, 2 









£19.00; No, 3, $20,00 

Magic a 5 1. doz $15.00 

Jewel ..¥ doz $17.00 
Improved FE -arlor Que en, 

rr # doz £27.00 





Japanned.. inees babieens oe # doz $24.00 
Excelsior ..........0..++-.+++- G0Z $22.00 
Garland . csahanksueaedar # doz $18.00 

arlor Queen acti ial age cela # doz $24.00 
Housewife’s Delight. ... 8 doz $15.00 
Queen. ...¥ doz $16.00 
Queen, with band. ; # doz $18.00 
King . . eee @ 0z $30.00 
Weed, improved. om -® doz $18.06 
isnane .. # doz $16.00 
ST Es 0.0.00 +0 pace nncceeees # doz $16.00 
COE since cvsees ..% doz $22.00 
DT Asusediencesen0s vevveceee tt COZ $2 
Monarch.. sahesneaivene ® doz $22.00 
re # doz $21.00 


Advance # doz $18.00 

Ladies’ vrieme, No. 1, ¥ doz, $15.00; 
Ts acne cee ikem eh et # doz $16.00 

American. vecccccccccce  GOE $15.00 


Grand Republic .® doz $35.00 


Cartridges— 





See Ammunition, 

Casters— 
A ; nf Brass HDW@SSRIYVG 

: : : : @sbok 10 

Shallow Socket. ‘4 Others. ..HO@60& 104 
SOOO MOOIING... 0.2 00:55 000000280 0000en008 40&10% 
YaleiCasters, list May, 884... 30K10@40% 
DA, 250 anesbsecevessonday GHO@BIRST 
Martin’s Patent (PI hoenix) ae 45&10@50¢ 
Payson’s Anti-friction......... oe W@BOKIOE 
Giant Truck Casters.. skistesieal B0¢ 
Stationary Truck Casters.......... 50&104 
Socket Truck Casters...... ‘anesencneeee 

Cattle Leaders 
Humason, Beckley & Co.’s..... 70% 
Sargent’s......... snee . HOB 10" 
Hotchkiss dads . BOT 
Peck, Stow & W. a 5HOKLOE 

Chain— 
Trace, 64¢-10-2, exact, 

# pair, $1.03..........! SOR LO@SVR LORE 
Trace, 66-10-3, exact, 

be gt 92¢. ahaa .. DOK LO@SVR LORDS 


Trace, 7-10-2, exact, 
? pair $1.11. SOK LO@ SVR LOR SS 
NoTe.—Traces, “ Regular” sizes, 3¢ net 
® pair less than exact, 
Log, Fifth, Stretcher, and other fancy 
Chains, List Nov. 1, 1884 
FOR LOG@ SOR 10K ES 
American Coil, in cask lots, 
3-16 4 5-16 % 7-16 %& Na 34 
$8.00 5.70 4.80 4.20 3.90 3.75 3.65 3.55 
Less than cask lots, add ‘y¢@weP ® 
German Coil, list of June 20, 1887 
HOK LOK H@H04 
German Halter Chain, list of June 20, 





1887.... ose . . HK LOK S@60E 
RN ns a coco cecall GOK2LS 
ON EE: 35@24 
Oneida Halter Chain. .. COMBIRSS 
Galvanized Pump Chain.......#M5@5 
Jack Chain, Iron................7@75&! 
Jack Chain, Brass...............70@70&5% 

Chalk— 

White... ¥ gr Sve 
i niicnincn ech .* gr 70¢ 
Blue..... er ss¢ 


See also C rayons. 

Chalk Lines 
See Lines. 

Chisels— 


Socket Framing an ud Firmer. 
PSs. &W < 

New Haven.. 
Witherby. 


-.70 @ TOKE 


Mix ; os eeseeeee 

Ohio Tool Co. i eeesens yD 
Douglass...... ‘ hate osneeiee TH@TOHKAL 
ce a a 304 
Merrill GOK LO@6OR10RE r% 


L. & I. J. White. BO@3B0KSt 
Tanged and Miscellaneous. 


Tanged Firmers. + 408 L0@ 504 
Re BH. 75@BS.00 


Spear & Jackson’s ..85to £ | 
Ruck Bros..... ; BO" 
Cold Chisels, # ® 1HKa@lv¢ 
Chucks 
Keach Pat .... @ach, 8,00 206 | 


Morse’s Adjustable, each, $7.00, 20@20&5¢ | 


Danbury 


each, $6.00, 30@3085¢ 
Syracuse, Balz Pat P54 


Skinner’s Pat. Drill Chucks 30" 
Skinner’s Independent Lathe Chucks.40% 
Skinner's Pat. Comb, Chuck »eeO 
Union Mfg. Co., 
Victor BS.50), 257 
Combination. .. Ww 
Universal th 
Independent oe ~ 


Clamps 
R. t. Tool Co.’s Wrought tron. 


Adjustable, Cincinnati. 15a 
Adjustaple, Hammers lh 
\djustable, Stearn’s OX LOG 
Stearn's Adjustable Cabinet and Cor 
ner “Ok 104 
Cabinet, Sargent’s OOReR 108 
arriage Makers’, Sargent POX 104 


Eberhard Mfg. Co L085 10 104 
Warner's S08 10a 408 LOR 54 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, 





THE 


er Kooees eaanee 50% 
Cocks, Brass. 
GS BG o.ocv0.0050050085000000 HORE 


Coffee Mills 
Box and Side, List Jan. 1, I888.... . 60&2¢% 
American, Enterprise Mfg Co.20&10@304% 
The Swift, Lane Bros... iets . .20&108 
Compasses Dividers, &c— 
Compasses, Calipers, Dividers,70@70&10% 
Bemis & Call Co.'s 


Dividers... seusaee HORSE 
Compasses & ¢ ‘alipe rs wees DORSE 


Wing and Inside or Outside......50&5% 

Double - 60% 

(Call’s Pat. Inside) . BOs 
Excelsior ceeseeres . 508 
J. Stevens & Co.'s preview &108 
Starrett’s 

Spring ¢ alipers and Dividers 25&10&10% 

Lock Calipers and Dividers.....25&10% 








Combination Dividers. «25k 108 

Coopers’ Tools 
Bradley’s... ° . .204¢ 
Barton’s hénuembaee 20@20R5% 
L. & lL. J. White pe -20&5t 
Albertson Mfg. Co. wien ints 2E 
Beatty’s.. OE 
Sandusky Tool Co @30R5S 





Shaves, Cincinnati Fool OG. <.évsscvens 204 
Corkscrews 


Humason & Beckley Mfg. Co..40@40&10¢% 
Clough’s Pat SSM@354_&5"8 


Howe Bros & Hulbert...............:. 35% 
Cors Kuives and Catters— 

Bradley's a nosed ee, wieeie 10% 

Wadsworth’s... > sr tora initia sg 
Cradles 

Grain eee DVKSK2 @ WKLOKLE 


Crayons. 


White Crayons, # gr 12¢@124o¢.......10% 
D. M. Stewart Mfg. Co., Metal Work. 





Ee eee ese 25% 
D. M. Stewart Mfg. Co., Rolling Mill, 
# gr, $2.50. at ialalate lade ad 2h¢ 
See also Che alk. 
Crow Bars 
Cast Steel white 
Lron, Steel I oints .# D 35¢¢ 


Curry Combs- 


Fitch’s. . 0&10@508 108104 

Rubber per doz Z $10.00 ooesececoseves 20% 

Pertect..c.ce- pone beens 6e0es suctede 5ug 
Curtain Pins 

Silvered Glass.... coscneseocsoon cies 

WtGe TRRREAEL... ccccccscvcccccccccsseses net 
Cutlery— 

Beaver Falls & Booth’s peeceses pe 

Wostenholme............ ....87.75 to£ 

a ciitaeeins &c 

Dampers, Buffalo pone seoseue 408108 

Buffalo Damper Clips........ ..... 408104 

Crown Damper... nae ee 

Excelsior ipeceewseneeeas . 40&10% 


Dividers 
See Compasses. 
Dog Collars 
Embossed, Gilt, Pope & Steven’s list 








308104 
Leather, Pope & Steven’s list..........40" 
Brass, Pope & Steven's list............. 40% 
Door Springs— 
Torrey’s Rod, regular size....# doz $1.30 
Gray's, BP BP. SIV.OO. ..ccccccsces. cesess 20" 
Bee Rod ® gr., $20.00 20% 
Warner’s No. 1, ® doz, $2.50; ‘No. 2, 
OOD: i> 00s tevnnecadereneias 40810@5045 
Gem (Coil), list April 19, 1886..... on uaeee 
Star (Coil), list April 19, 1886...........20¢ 
Victor (Coil cae’ nee .60@60K10% 
Champion (Coil ‘ {80810@ 608108104 
Philadelphia, 5 in., $5.00; 8 in., $7.75.. 
| Cowell’s....No. 1, ie doz, $18.00; No. 2, 
$15.00..... nee Zé 
Rubber, complete, ® doz, $4.50...55&10¢ 
Hercules.... ..-sesess, HOE 


Shaw Door Check and Spring. 25@ de: 35% 
Urawing Knives— 





DT oc ininccku sawed } 
hg &W : : 75 @ 75&104 
| New Haven..........+.+..J 
| Merril! . -COR10GN0R108! At 
| Douglas.. nbettnnneie T5@7T5&54£ 
Watrous 15&10@25% 
L. & 1. J. White . 2OKSE 
IE Wa onwaas 650 cbeetebosnckhs 35¢ 





Adjustable Handle. . “ 25@ 334% 
Wilkinson’s Folding 25@25K5S 


Drills and Drill Stecks— 


| Blacksmiths’ each $1.75 
Blacksmiths’ Self Feeding, eac ~— 50.204 
Breast, P.S. & W - 408104 
Breast, W ilson’s B0R5S 
Breast, Millers Falls each $3.00, 25% 
Breast, Bartholomew's eac h $2.50, 





i 25810406 


Ratchet, Merrill's. . LO@20K5*% 





} Ratchet, Ingersoll’s oe ee _ 25S 
Ratchet, Parker's a 20@! PORE 
Ratchet, Whitnev’'s 7 ve oe DOK1LOE 
Ratchet, Weston’s . ae 2Ht 

| Ratchet, Moore’s Triple Action. . .24 (330% 


Ratchet, Curtis @ Curtis.............. 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, P lain, #11. 00; 
Adjustable, $12.00 20K 10% 
W ilson’s Drill Stocks... lo< 
Automatic Boring rools $1.75@81.85 


Carpenters’, Cincinnati I 

Tr Tivist Drills 

Clips he b 
Norway, Axle, \« & 5-1 EDR SE | lorse : HK ILORHSE 
nd grade Norway Axk e516 ¢ ‘ Standard DOR LORSS 
Superior Axie Clips...” é voc? | Syracuse (Metal list .. DORL0E 
. at 4 pm Mero OMe < s re 
Norway Spring Bar Clips, 5-16, e0&5&5 | ( le veland . 50k LORS 
Wrought-fron Felloe Clips > t. sine | Williams 50&10&10% 
Steel Felloe Clips.. cs ea ne New Process 50k 1Ll0R5¢ 
Raker Axle Clips. . 268) Drill Bits,—See Augers ond Bits 





IRON 





AGE. 


Drill ‘Ghewke. See Chucks. 


Dripping Pans— 
SUMS cbciuepae ca0ksaidnsee # Dm bye 
Large sizes........ cir ebers ceeee HD OME 


E 
ga Beaters. 


SINGS Linnie sere ebew aanietiereucnls # doz $1.50 
National, # doz $4.50................ 33448 
Family (T. & S. Mfg. Co.), # gro$17.00@ 


$18.00 
Duplex (Standard Co,),........# doz $1.25 
Rival (Standard Co.)... ® doz $1.00 
Duplex Extra Heavy ianeiin ot 
¥ doz $3.40 
Triumph (T, & 8S, Mfg. Co.), ®# gro $10.50 


@F11.50 





Advance, No. 1...... s+eeee #@ Bro $10.50 
PNG, BEM Wik cicceeucbec anes # gro $10.00 
SING a aba aioo athe id asidd . «...# gro $14.00 
Ayres’ 8 NR ean caer ne. # gro $5.00 
Double ( .&R. Mfg. Coc <su * gro $16.20 
Easy (H. & R. Mfg. Co.)....... ® gro $14.00 


Triple (H, & R. Mfg. Co.).....® gro $16.20 
Spiral (H. & R. Mfg. Co.)......# gro $4.50 
Paine, Diehl & Co.’s.,......... # gro $24.00 


Ege Poachers 
Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, * doz, No. 








1, $6.00; No. 2, $B.00........... ee 

Electric Bell Sets.— 
Ns iad poate aah: eae) doa ee 
Tee ae BO 0 inn xiacskendincincent 20% 

Emery— No.4 to No.54to Flour, CF 

46 gr. 150 gr, F FF, 

Kegs, # t.....46¢ 5 ¢ 2o¢ 
4g kegs, # DB. ae 5Stq¢ 254¢ 
44 kegs, ® D.. ¢ 5Ke 3 ¢ 
10-® cans, 10 

im Case....... 6¢ bee 5 ¢ 
10-Deans, less 

than 10..... 10 ¢ lv ¢ Te 


Enameled and Tinned Ware— 
See Hollow-Ware. 


Escutcheon Pins 
Iron, list Nov. 11, 1885. .50&10@50&10&5¢ 


Pn ance sccccatencecscevecensved 6O@B0R5£ 
Escutcheons, 

Door Lock....Same dis as Door Locks. 
i Dis 2ketn'es Eekeasess nen % 
See oe ‘ . 25% 
_—— 

Fenn’s.. aie : bun aenrd dacicented 408 
Bohren’s Pat. Rubber Bail..... 25% 
WOM OOGTE BOOS. occ cccccccscceces 33yys 
|” SRE ES epee nears smb 60% 
Frary’s Pat. Petroleum.......... MOR5R2G 


B. & L. B. Co. 
West’s Lock, Open and Shut Key.. .50% 
Star, Metal Plug, dk eS? 40% 
Lockport, Meta Plug, reduced list. .60% 


Metallic Key, Leather Lined... .60&10@ 
60&10&104 

SE GO, cvacsswsentsscand TORS5@7TV& 104 

Burnside’s Red Cedar................ 50" 





Burnside’s Red Cedar, bb] lots... 

John Sommers’ 
Peerless Best Block Tin Key 
IXL, ist quality, Cork Lined 
Diamond ip Aihsantuniewnes tained 
Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar.... 
Goodenough Cedar............... 
Boss Metallic Key......... 
Reliable Cork Lined . 
Western Pattern Cork Lined. 

Self-Measuring 


50k 10% 











Enterprise, # doz $50.00..... .. 208104 
Lane’s, # doz $36.00............. 25&10% 
Victor, # doz $36.00,............ 25 &10% 
Felloe Plates............ # D 6@6g¢ 
Fifth Wheels,.— 
Derby and Cincinnati....... «00 SORES 
UES aeeeadsdenss s50cssnveaKech 55&54 
Files— 
Domestic— 
Nicholson Files, Rasps, &c............... 
GOK 1L0@60E Lo& 
Nicholson (X. F.) Files................. 





Nicholson's Royal Files (Seconds). . 


(extra prices on ce rtain sizes) 
Other makers, best brands. ...60&10@704 
NT CI s:00- éaxsases 6UR10R10@70R! 5% 
Second quality . »- TOR LO@TERLOS 
Nicholson’s Horse Rasps. .. .60£10@60& 
10&5% 
Heller’s Horse Rasps... ...50&754@50&10% 
McCaffrey’s Horse Rasps. .......! 50&104 
Chelsea Horse Rasps, Hand Cut...50&104 
Imported— 
Moss & Gamble....List, April 1, 1883, 154 
EE vacccncacesassces ‘Butcher's list, 20¢ 
Pinas 'ss0060ceenessenne Stubs list, 2! 5@30% 
Turton’s... ..-Turton’s list, 20@254 


Greaves’ Horse Rasps.. American list, 60¢ 


Fluting Machines— 


Knox, 44-inch Rolls .... .$3.25 each be 
‘$3.60 each 5 sos 





Knox, 6-inch Rolls.. .. 

Eagle, 34-inch Roll, $2.15. ............. 354 

Eagle, 54¢-inch Roll, $2. ae .B5t 

Crown, 446 in., $3.50; 6 in., $4.00; 8s in.. 
6. 50 each mines ania kanes tae 


Crown Jewel, 6in... $3.50 each, 35% 
American, 5 in., oan 6 in., . 40;7 7 in. 
$4.50 each. eh 
Domestic Fluter . .. ach, $1.50 
Geneva Hand Fluter, W ame Me tal 
® doz $12, 254 
Crown Hand Fluter, Nos, 1, $15.00; 2, 
$12.50; 3, $10.00.........00005 nse ance 
Cenesd Hand Fluter, No. 85 # doz 
Ree ret, 
Shepard Hand Fluter, ‘No. 110 # doz 


lt epee --. 40% 
Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 05° ® doz 
Nb chs oie 6etahike bk vaeusehen iixae ea 409 
Clark’s Hand Fluter. ® doz $15.00. "7" "354 
Combined Fluter and Sad Iron, 
# doz $15.00... 804 
tuffalo .... .& doz $10.00... .. 10% 
Fluting Scissors—............... 45% 


Fodder Squeezers— 


Blair’s..... = ... & doz $2.00 

} Blair’s “* Climax”’..........00..8 Coz $1.25 
Forks 

Hay, Manure, &c., Asao List. 704 


Hay, Manure, &c., Phila, List 60@60&5«4 
Plated, see Spoons. 
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Freezers, Ice Cream-— 








Buffalo Champion............- Bd5kH5R54 
Shepard’s Lightning........ .65 @ 65454 
White Mountain, ...... eiveee . HORWLHE 
de re 5ORANR SE 
PINON y 6s ceansciececesviescoccedans 608 
chisaes sacnueueene Sexes . 65% 
a se eccaken nae bien 70% 







Hoe 
HOR 


Double Action Crown. 
Crown 





Star... ates ‘ GO 
Peerless and Giant............s.00: “BOK10 
Zero and Pet .. 65&10 
RRS 65&10K10 
Keystone, each, $1.50,.......00000 veee 25% 


Fruit and Jelly Presses 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. 20k10@304 






I ia ii toe Aaa .¥# doz $2.50 
Shepard’s Queen < ‘ity $06be+ ere .cenneoes 410% 
Fry Pans 
Standard List : 
ee 0 1 2 3 { 
¥ doz..$3.00 $3.75 $4.25 $4.75 $5.25 
No se hate ah 5 6 7 8 
# doz...... $6.00 $7.00 $8.00) $9.00 
Polished, regular goods...... FORLO @ 75 
RE SE WEE cavicdéencnecswacune GHOK1LE 
Fuse— ® 1000 ft 


Common Hemp Fuse,for dry ground .$2.70 
Common Cotton Fuse,for dry ground 2.85 
Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground... 4.25 
Double Taped Fuse, for very wet gr. 5.40 
Triple Taped Fuse, ‘for very wet gr.. 6.50 
Small Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 7.50 
Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 12.00 


=e 
Marking, Mortise, &c..... . COKLIE 
Starrett’s Surface, Center and Scratch, 








2. 5108 
Wire, low list...... ‘5 . LOK 104 
Wire, Wheeler, Madden & Co.........19% 
Wire, Morse’s. iivialowede aides HO@SOR SE 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe’ icine neces LO@208 

Gimlets 

Nail and Spike. anne <6 aekeeeel HOR LOR SS 
“Eureka” Gimlets..... ..... ... 408108 
* Diamond ” Gimilets...... oe. Por $5.00 
Double Cut, Shepardson’s .....45@45&51 





Double Cut, Ives’.... ...... ....6€0@60K5" 

Double Cut, Douglass’ deo cbaoeeied 10K 108 

a Sa er BH@25R5t 
Glue— 

Le Page’s Liquid.... a . 25@: 

Upton’s L iquid ea ta ale bre ele 

Le Page & Co.’s Improved P TOCESS 

25@VWK OF 

Glue Pots— 

can tnadvesssniewndes ere 

IIE se cas huss tie whanicarcena 108 5% 

Family, Howe's “ Eureka”’........... 404 

Family. At LT” .. U8 


Grindstones— 


Small, at factory... # ton $7.50@9.0 


Grindstone Fixtures 


Sargent’s Patent....... + ee TORS 

Reading Hariiware Co............ 3 SOk108 

Hack Saws. - 

See Saws. 

Halters 

Covert’s, Rope, ‘e-in. Jute......... s0&zs 

Covert’s, Rope, 4o-in. Hemp ........50&24 

Covert’s Adj. Rope Halters ........ R24 

Covert’s Hemp Horse and Cattle Tie, 
Hk 


Covert’s Jute Horse and Cattle Ties, 
GO LORE 
Hammers— 


Handled Hammers— 


Maydole’s, list Dec. Bs "RS. 


258100554 
Buffalo Hammer Co. 


/ List Jan, 15, 





Humason & Beckley. 
Atha Tool Co............9 BOGSOR LE 
Fayette R. Plumb.. cence 40810508 
C. Hammond & Son. .List, Oct., 1889, 505 
coir a aaa walked le ates 5s 
Magnetic Tack, Nos. 1, 2, 3, $1.25, 1.50 & 
Dee cesennkcsrrnkcharncdsccundeuel SOk 104 
Nelson Tool Works............... Ak 108 
Warner & Nobles...... peered ouenKe 20@25 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox ..... ..... .. 40% 
Sargent’ 6643530048 6 dbos Gheeeueuee tbh le 


Heavy Hammes and Sle dges— 


3) and under . BM400) 

ee Bias cesbannae .. B36¢ > TO@TVK108 
Over 5 f. .BD30¢S 
Wilkinson’s Smiths......... 1lOwea@li¢r D 


Handcuffs and Leg Irons 


R.1L. Tool Co., Handcuffs, $15,008 doz los 
R I. Tool Co., Leg Lrons, $25.00 ® doz 10¢ 
I tees 5G 6 ee han eWe Rake ew hcennee J5% 
Daley’s Improved Handcuffs: 2 Hands, 


Polished, ® doz $48.00; Nickeled, 
357.00; 3 Hands, Polished, ® doz 
$72.00; Nickeled, $84.00,........... .25¢ 
Handles 


fron, Wrought or Cast— 


Door or Thumb. 
SL, scemeets 0 ] 2 5 ' 
Per doz... .$0.00 1.00 1, 18 1.35 af) 
Bok 108 lis 
Roggin’s Latches cece ee @ OZ BOG@SNE 
Bronze tron Drop Latches..® doz 70¢ net 


oop d Store Door Handles—Nuts, $1.62 
Plate, $1.10; no Plate, $0.88 ... net 


Barn Door, ere Lok ins 
Chest and Lifting........ 5 7ur 


Handles, Wood 


Saw and Plane evens AVR LO@A0& LOKH4 
Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, Sledge, &c.. 40% 
Brad Awl. .... -# gr $2. OO 
Hickory FirmerC hise 1, ass’ ea gr 4.50 

Hickory Firmer Chisel, large. ® gr 5.00 | ¥ 





Apple Firmer Chisel, ass’d...% gr 5.00 | + 
Apple Firmer Chisel, large...# gr 6.00 | « 
Socket Firmer C hisel, ase’d...# gr3.00 = 


Socket Framing C hise 1, ass” ‘d. RV gr 5.00 | 


J.S. Smith & Co.’s Pat File ............508 
a Re 4 ae 
Auger, assorted.......®@ 2° 5. 40&103 


Auger, large. .» © gr 7.005 
Pat, Auger, Ives’... : eaeke .. B0&104% 
Pat. Auger, Dough: Ass’... # set $1.25 
Pat. Auger. SWaD’S... ...ccoes # set $1.0 

Hoe, Rake Shovel CG ccise seven 
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Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
Atkins’ No. 1 Loop, ® pair, 28¢; N. 
18¢ ;No. 6, 16¢; No.2 and No.4 Re ver. 
sible, 18¢. 


Roynton’s Loop Saw Handles, 50¢.. . 60% | 
Ce vc cresiventonacesscearcene 15¢ | 
Hangers 


Barn Door, old patterns... .60&1L0&1L0@704% 

Barn Door, New England. ee 
Samson Steel Anti-Friction. ; 

Orle ans Steel. 





Hamilton Wrought Wood Track. 

U.S. Wood Track ant — 65% 

Cc hampion.. cep anaa ed 7 60810 

Rider and Wooster, Me dina M fg. Co.’s 
basses . . 70% 

Climax Anti-Friction 60 





Climax Anti-Friction for Wood Track.é 


Zenith for Wood Track 5 
ed’s Steel Arm.. . +++ - DOF 
allenge, Barn Door .... . 50% 


Sterling’s Imp’ ved (Anti-Friction).65&10% 
Victor, No. 1, $15.00; No. 2, $16.50; No. 








Sy I a vasebeudenaceces 7 "0k 2% 
Cheritree..... 5OX1L0% 
Kidder’s,... 50K 1L0@60% 
The Boss..... . BOR104 


Best Anti-Fric tion. 60K 108 
Duplex (Wood Track).... 6O& L0&54 
y’s Pat., ® doz pr. 4 in, $10.00; 5in. 
2 00 5Ok108 
Terry’s Steel Anti-Friction Leader 50&10 
Terry’s Steel Anti-Friction Ideal..50&10% 
Cronk’s Pat., No. 4, $12.00; No. 5, $14.40; 
No. 6, $18.00. ret ate cannes . DUKLE@B0S 
Wood Track Iron C lad, # ft. 10¢.....50 
&15@60% 
HOMIVRHS 





Carrier Steel Anti-Friction. 


Architect, ® set — -20% 
Eclipse. paene 20&10% 
Felix, # set $4.50....... pair 20% 
Richards’... SO0@30&10% 
Lane’s Steel Anti-Friction .. OF 
Rall Bearing Door ae r..20&8 LO@25& 104 
Warne r 8S Pat. 20@20k10% 


Stearns’ Anti-Friction. 

Stearns’ Challenge..... 2 
Faultless.. 10@40K54 
Ame 9 an, ® set $6.00... 20&104 
Ride & Wooster, No. 1, 624¢; No. 2, 


eee 20@20&10% 
Cr 1LO@25&10&105 





The ae one 40% | 
Paragon, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 108 10% 
Cincinnati wadeianmes 25K 10% 
Paragon, Nos. 5, 54%, 7 and 8. 2OK1L4 
Crescent... ; 6H0@608 10 
Nickel, Cast Iron...... .. 5OF 
Nickel, Malleable Lron and Steel.... .40% 
Scranton Anti-Friction Single Strap 334% 
Scranton Anti-Friction Double Strap. .40% 


Universal Anti-Friction.... 40% 





Wild West, 4 in. Wheel, $15.00; 5 in. 
Wheel, $21.00............. . 45 
Star. Saseeveses AO0&1L0@40& 108! 5% 
Dt terecthanietusedeseas 5UKS@5VK10% 
Barry, $6.00... eecee ce fO0&104 


Harness Snaps - 
See Snaps. 

Hatchets 
List Jan. 1, 1886. 


isaiah Blooa 35404 


Hunt's Shingling, Lath and Claw. .40&5% 
Hunt’s Broad =o 40% 
Buffalo Hammer Co....... A0&10@50% 
Hurd’s 40&10@50% 


Fayette R. Plumb....... 40810504 





Wm. Mann, Jr., & Co HOG@SHVKHSS 
Underhill Edge Tool Co.. 408! S@AVK LOE 
Underhill’s, Haines and Bright. . 3ha% 
Cc. Hammond & Son... 10k 10@50% 
Simmons’ 10K 10@50% 
Peck’s... 40& LU@40& 10K 5% 
Kelly’s. e 5HO@SOKHS* 
Sargent & Co.. 50e 
Ten Eyck Edge Tool Ce 10K 10@ 10R10&54 
CA. cs 6 hasdakescnneadadbieeniaes ; 10% 
Schulte, Lohoff & Co............2 5O@50&5" 


Hay and Straw Knives- 

Lightning. .Mfrs’. price # doz $18.00, 25% 
But jobbe rs cut this price freely. 

Com as aemes ® ..e¥® doz $10 

Wadsworth’s. gaeas AOKI VeioGi08 
Carter’s Needle # doz $11.50@812.00 
Heath’s .® doz $13.50@14.00 
Auburn Hay, Com. and _— Point. .50% 
Auburn, Straw. wee 40% 
.¥ doz $10.00 





Nolin’s Hay 
Hinges— 

Wrought Iron Hinges 

Strap and 1..... 


Screw Hook and } 
Strap.... 





7OXK1L0@T54 
+ D.42-Ll0¢ 
# b.3 7-l0¢ 
# H.3 2-lv¢ 


6 to 12 in., 
14 to 20 in., 
/ 22 to 36 in., 
, 6 to 12 in., ® &.4 2-10¢ 
AVY ‘Idea \ ’ : ¢ 
Heavy Welded ) 14 ¢o 20 in., ® 2.3 7-L0¢ 
many * 422 to 36 in., ® .3 2-10¢ 
lo in., ® doz $1.50 
‘rew \ / 
SOrew Hoot. ye )28 in., # doz $2.45 
. ( a in., # doz $3.80 5 
Kolled Blind Hinge s, Nos. 32 and 34 
5Ok1L0E 
Kolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 232 and 23 

55k L108 
7O&K10¢6 





LOS 


Rolled Plate 














| Chattanooga 








| Ausable Ne 


Rolled Raised. 7OR106 

Plate Hinges (8, 10 & 12in., # D cece 

* Providence ” over 12 in.. ¥ Db i¢ 

Spring tlages - 

Geer’s Spring and Blank Butts........40% 

Union Spring Hinge Co.’s list, March, 
1886.... eee «+ 20% 

AGRO. 2 cccceces wwewenis . OS 

U.8. 25k 104 

Empire and Crown. . 204 

Hero and Monarch . 55% 

American, Gem, and Star. 20% 

Oxford a ae J ' 206 | 

BRarker’s Double Acting 20k104 | 

Jnion Mfg. Co 2 

Bommer’s 

Ruckman’s. 

Chicago.... 

Wiles’... 

Devore’s. 

eee 

TOMER scoce scesaseecs 

Reliable ae a3 uacacoudh . 60% 

Champion chude wena ae 604 

Gate Hinges | 

Western.... ° # doz $4. 40, 604 | 

i Mei see ss sn eee ® doz 

N, E. Reversible .B doz $5.2 





Clark’s, Nos. 1, 2. 5. 
N. Y. State... 
Automatic — 
Common Sense.... 
Seymour’s.... 
Shepard’s .. 

Reed’s Latch and Hinges. 


HUK1OK5* 
¥ doz $5.00, 55&10¢ 


# doz pair $4.50, 50% 
‘ $58 106 
. COKLRSE 

# doz $12.00, 


oe 

Blind Hinges 
PORE s onsosésesusscvncersic 75R2E 
it: deos id cehadadwerus 50&5&10¢ 
DOE = cecccccescescse TOR24¢ 
Nicholson............ 454104 





Butter 


# doz $13.5 0), SOE | 


| Belt 





THE 


5, 40 and 50 
T5K1VOX5@S80% 
Clark’s Mortise Gravity........ os «acer 
Sargent’s, Nos, 1, 3, 5, 11, 13 
F5KLO@SH& LORS 
wee 77&10& 10% 
TER LO@T5&10&54 


Clark’s, Nos. 1, 3, 


Sargent’s, No, 12..... 
Reading’s Gravity.. 
Shepard’s 

Noiseless. . 


Niagara. ‘ . BO0&216% 
a rer 

Clark’s Genuine Pat. nedeeamuate 

O.5S., Lull & Porter...... 75& 10 











Acme, Lull & Porter.. ai akan 

Queen City Reversible. oe 75% 
( lark’s Lull & Porter, Nos, 0, 1, L's, 

2, 24%, 3 ue FAK LOK 
North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 

2, for Wood, $10.50; No. 3, for Brick, 

$13.50 sncknes 2% 

hioes 

Handled 
Garden, Mortar, &¢c...... dcsecnsceke 
Planter’s, Cotton, &¢ uke neeunnat een 
Warren Hoe... — 
Magic # doz $4.00 
Eye 
D. & H. Scovil .-20) 
Lane’s Crescent Planters Pattern. .45&5% 
Lane’s Razor Blade, Scovil Pattern. ..50% 
Maynard, S. & O. Pat waen x $585" 
Sandusky Tool Co., 8S. & O. Pat. .60&5 @ 
HOk LOG 

Hubbard & Co.,S. & O. Pat. 608 5@608&10¢% 


Pat..60& 
WahORK10% 
HO@6b0k104 


Tool Co., 8S. & O, 


Grub 


and Ringers 

# doz $4.25 
# doz #2 
s # doz #4 
# doz Dxs $2.15@2.25 
# doz bxs $1.60@1. 70 
# doz $2.15 
.# doz $2.25 
# doz 99¢@S1 « “00 
# doz $2.00 
.¥ doz 3 
# doz $2 
# doz $1.25@1.30 


Hog Rings 
Hill’s Improved Ringers. 
Hill’s Old Style Ringers. 
Hill's Tongs 
Hill’s Rings. 
Perfect Rings. 
Perfect Ringers..... 
Blair’s Hog Ringers.. 
Blair’s Hog Rings. 
Champion Ringers 
Champion Rings, Double. 
Brown’s Ringers 
Brown’s Rings 











Hoisting Apparatus— 


Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock 
Brake 20% 

Moore’s Differential Pulley Bloc ‘k . 40% 

Energy Mfg. Co’s.. » 20% 
Holders, File and Tool 


Balz Pat ~eueee@ doz $4.00; 254% 
Nicholson File Holders........... 20% 


Hollow-Ware 
Iron 
Stove Hollow-Ware 
Ground. 
Unground 


HOMb0KSS 
60K&10@60&10&104 









Boilers and Saucepans.............- 40&5¢ 
Tinned Boilers oma Saucepans A048 
Gtay Enameled-Ware 
Stove. Sesecsescs 45@50% 
Maslin Kettles. . COR 10@60& 10&10¢4 
Boilers and Saucepans.... . AOR5S 
Agate and Granite Ware, list Jan. 1, 
1889. ek 10% 
Rustless Hollow-Ware HO@S0K5¥ 
Galvanized Tea-Kettles 
Inch. 7 8 9 
Fach... .5é H0¢ 65¢ T5¢ 
Silver Plated 


4 mo. or 5 % cash in 
Reed & Barton 
Meriden Britannia Co 


30 days. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. 10K5% 
Rogers & Brother . 

Hartford Silver Plate Co ’ emeiei 
William Rogers Mfg. Co.. ¢ S0K5R5% 


Hooks 


Cast Iron 
Bird Cage, Sargent’s list.. 
Bird Cage, Reading 
Clothes Line, Sargent’s list.. 5 
Clothes Line, Reading list. 
60&10@60&10&104 

Ceiling, Sargent’s list. ........55&10&10¢ 
Harness, Reading list..55&10@55&10&104 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s list. 

55&10@608104 
SUK 1LO@50& 1L0& 104 


6HU& LOX LOS 


Coat and Hat,Reading 


Wrought Tron 
Cotton 
Cotton Pat 


..# doz $1. 
N.Y.Mallet & Handle W’ks , 
304 
Tassel and Picture (T. & S. Mfg. Co.)...50¢ 
Wrought Stapleg, Hooks, &c. 
See Wrought Goods. 


Wire 
Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 
1886 ° ° we 50% 
Wire Coat and Hat, Miles’, list April, 
1886 


Indestructible Coat and Hat. 
Wire Coat and Hat, Standard.. 





Miscellaneous 
Grass. No, 2, $2.00: No. ¢ 
Nolin’s Grass 
Bush 
w hifletree- P 
Hooks and Eyes 





‘i OBOE 
atent... 55% 


Malleable iron. 
FO@70R104 
Brass 608108104 
American ooo OOF 
» Be nch Stops. 


Hooks and Eyes 
Fish Hooks, 
Bench Hooks 


Horse Nails 
Nos. 6 7 & 9 10 






p25& LOK LOG 
. +. LOM“ @ 11¢, net 
26¢ : 25¢ 24¢ 23¢. 
X1LO@25&K10& 104 

21¢ 2¢. 
40K 10R5@504 

we 2G 2hGE WWE 21¢ We. 
10&10&5@504 

Ze¢2le We 19¢ 18¢. 
1000 t in year 15% 
Vulcan ¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢..12! 

Northwest'n.25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ Wwe. 

25@25&5 
Globe Zé 21¢ We 19¢ 18¢..20&2 
Boston 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢.20k26¢ 
Ai C..0 25¢ Wwe 2¢ 21¢ We. es 
25&10G334R5E 

¢ 23 ZVE Z1e We~ 
25€ LO@I34g&54 

66 25¢ 24¢ Be. 
25e1¢ &1os' 


Clinton, Fin.. 
Fssex F 2N¢ 








Lyra. 
Snowden 


Putnam. 












C. B.-K 


Champlain ,28¢ 





IRON 








|} Dean’s 


| King 


6&5% | 


| Dunlap’s Imy rroved. 






AGE 











New Haven. .28 i¢2 
L0G LOK LO 
Saranac 2t¢ 2l¢ ¢ 184... 3081048 
Champion OE 2 20¢. 
LO& LOK LOE 
Capewell. Re LHe 5¢ U4e 









Star ezl¢ vel ¢. 
LOX@1IOX12 46% 








Anchor 21¢ 2 rise. 50% 
Western 21¢ 20¢ LY¢ 18¢...40&10 
Empire Bronzed 14 # t. 
Horse Shoes—See Shoes Hors } 
Ileose, Rubber 
Competi Li Tok 10 LOX 
Standard j lv 
Extra : 6C (a GOR 10% 
Re Bnew ae ee 4 Para SOLO 
N. Y. B. & P. Co., Extra ’ 
N. Y. B. & P. Co., Dundee H0&LO& 
Huskers 
Blair’s Adjustable e gr $8.00 
Blair’s Adjustable Clipper.. yr 7.00) 
Hubbard’s Solid Steel... wor 4 0 | 
= : ‘ | 
Indurated Fiber-Ware—2?. 
Spittoons, No. doz soy an) | 
Basins, Ringed, ®# doz., No. 1, 4.80; 
No. 2, $4.2 ; =3 60 
Washtubs, d, Nos. 0,1, 2and3 (4 
pleces), # $7.50 
Keelers, Nested, Nos. 1, 2, and 4 (4 
pieces), # nest $3.70 
Butter Bowls 15, 17 and 19-inch 
pieces), # nest 7 . F220 
Liquid Measures, pt., qt., 2 qt. and fun 
nell (4 pieces) ®# set eee Sg £4.00 
Dry Measures, 1, 2, 4, 8 and 16 qts 
pieces), # set saat ...-$3 00 


See also Pails 


Jack Screws—See Screws 


Mie ttles 





Stamped 

Brass, 7 to in., # ft 21 ¢ 
Brass lerser than 17 in., 

+ Db 26¢ 2h oe 
Enameled and Tea Kettles. 

See Hollow-Ware. | 

Keys 

Lock Asso’n list Dee. 30, L886 Hk 1VG 





Eagle, Cabinet, &c : 334gk24 
Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks 10 
Hotchkiss, Copper and Tinned 40 
Hotchkiss’ Pad. and Cab 35% 
Ratchet Bed Keys # doz $4.00, 15 
Wollensak Tinned : WE LOG 

Kuife Sharpeners 
Parkin’s | 


Applewood Handles 


# doz $6.00, 40% 
Roseword or Cocobolo 


# d0z $Y.00, 40% 





Knives | 
Wilson’s Butcher Kuives 25@ 304 
Ames’ Butcber Knives 25 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c : 10% 
Nichols’ Butcher Knives 10104 
Ames’ Shoe Knives 7 : 20@25 
Ames’ Bread Knives. ® doz $1.50, L5@20¢ | 
Moran’s Shoe and Bread 20% | 
Hay and Straw See Hay Knives, 


Table and Pocket See Cutlery. 


Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Western Pat., 
2.00) 
Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co, Crescent... $3.50 
Knobs 
Door Mineral H5@ 684 
Door Por. Jap’d TWATRSE 
Door Por. Nickel ‘ £2.00 





Door Por. Plated, Nickel $2 .00@2.25 
Drawer, Porcelain HOKLOGHOR LOK104 
Hemacite Door Knobs 40& 1O@St 
Yale & Towne Wood, list Dec., 1885. ..40 
Furniture Plain 75¢ gro inch, 10¢ | 
Furniture, Wood Screws..........25&104 
Base, Rubber Tip 70K LOKSS | 
Picture, Judd’s l 
Picture, Sargent’s , 7 
Picture, Hemacite 
Shutter, Porcelain 
Carriage, Jap * 


I adles. 7 
4 Melting, Sargent’s 


Melting, Reading 
Melting, Monrve’s Pat # doz 24.00, 40 
Melting, P.S. & W 5 & LOS 
Melting, Warner’s 308 


' 


O@ 70% 





gro 80¢, COLL 


0k 104 
35&10% 


Lanterns— 
Tubular 
Plain with Guards, # doz S4. 
Lift Wire, with 
Square Plain, 


Kn 4,2 

Guards $4 .50@4.7: 

with Guards $4.00 04.25 

Sq. Lift Wire, with Guards #4.25@4.50 

Without Guards, 25¢ ¥ doz less. 
Miscellaneous 

Police, Small, $6.00; Medium, 87.25; 


Large, $0.75 ‘ ( 


Lawn Mowers 


| Standard List.. O&1L04E 


6OK1L0¢ 


Quaker City 
HO] ) 


Enterprise 
Lemon Squeezers 


Porcelain Lined, No. 1 w ck 


Wood, No. 2 wee ‘ 
Wood, Commor 





Sammis No. 1, $5.! Nou. 2, $0; 12Z 
$18 ® doz ‘ 5&1 
Jennings’ Star 
The Boss # doz ¥2 
Nos. 1, ® doz # 2, $4.45; 


Little Giant 





Hotchkiss Straight Flash 1oz 


Lines 
Cotton and Linen Fish, Draper 
Draper's Chalk ; eo 
Draper’s Masons’ Linen, 84 ft., No. 1, 

£1.25: No. 2, #1.7 ‘ #2 No. 4, 

$2.75: No » $ ax 
Cotton Chalk 
Samson, Cott 41, 32: No, 444, $2 


Silver Lake, | cle ) 
1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00; Neo, 
gro i P a | 

Mason's Linen, No. 346, £1.50; No. 
$2.00; No. 446, $2.50 

Mason’s Colored Cotton 

j Wire Clothes 





Nos. 


e+ 03.02 $3.00 





Ventilator Cord Samson Braided 
White or Drab Cotton..# doz $7.00, 204 
Locks, &c. 

Door Locks, Latches, &c 

R. & E. Mfg. Co. ,list Mar.20, ) 60&10@60 

|} 1889. oe &1010% 

Mallory, Wheeler & Co., list | Much 
July, ’88 me “lower net 

Sargent & Co.,list Aug.1, ’S8 | prices 

Reading Hardware Co., list |} often 
Feb. 2, ’88 } made 

Perkins’ Burglar Proof 

Plate : ; 

F. Many’s “ Extension Cylinder ”’ 3 
# doz 

Barnes Mf Co 10@ 408108 

Yale , net prices 

Deitz Flat Key oer euwe 308 

L. & C. Round Key Latches... 30& 105 

L. & C. Flat Key Latches 





Led 10% 
Romer’s Night Latches 22 LE 











Shepardson or | ceqgacee 
Felter or American. 408108 
Seed’s N. Y. Hasp Lock... ....ceee 2o8 
Cabinet 
Eagle, Gaylord Par-? List March, ’84, rev 
ker and Corbin § Jan.1,’85..33348% 
Deitz, Nos, 36 to 3% wanes a 10% 
Deitz, Nos. 51 to 408 108 
Deitz, Nos. Sot 
| Stoddard Lock ) BOKSSY 
“Champion” Night Latches 1E 
Barnes Mfg. Co ; AO@IOR Loe 
Eagle and Corbin Trunk oo coe 2% 
“Champion” Cab, and Combin. . 33444 
Yale net prices 
Romer’s a 2o% 
Padlock 
List Dee. 25, *R4 PHO TSR 1G 
Yale Lock Mig. Co.'s net price 
Khagk mae 25k 24 
Eureka, Eagle Lock Co {UR 7% 
| Romer’s, Nos. 0 to 91 ‘ * 
Romer’s Scandinavian, & ms. 11M) te 
505. 158 
A. E. Deitz seenencecel 
Champon Padlocks 1% 
Hotchkiss oe SOs 
Star 458 
Horseshoe # doz, 80, 40@AVK104 
| Barnes Mfg. Co 10@40R108 
| Nock’s . OS 
| Brown’s Pat , % 
Scandinavian Ie MR10S 
| E. T. Fraim’s Keystone Scandavian 
Nos. 119, 120. 130 and L410 DOK 1G 
Other Nos e* . Hot 
Ames Sword Co. up to No, 150 18 
Ames Sword Co. above No, 150 ou8 


Lumber Tools. 


Ring Peavies, “ 
Ring Peavies, 


Blue Line ’’.. loz 20.0 
Common doz S184 


Steel Socket Peavies... @ doz $21.00 
Mall. Iron Socket Peavies # doz S10.00 
Cant Hooks, “Blue Line # doz $16.00 


Cant Hooks, Common Finish..* dozsl4 i 





Cant Hooks, Mall. Socket Clasp, “* Blue 
Line” Finish S16 
Cant Hooks, Mall. Socket € ‘lasp. Com 
mon Finish # doz $14.50 
Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, “Blue Line” 
Finish t doz S140 
Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, ( ‘ommon Fin 
ish # doz $12.00 
Hand Spikes * doz 6 ft., $315.00; S ft. 
R20 .00 
| Pike Poles, Pike & Hook, ® doz., 12 ft., 
211.50; 14 ft., $12.50; 16 ft., $14.50; 











18 ft., $17.50; 20 ft., $21.50, 

Pike Poles, Pike only, # doz, 12 ft., 
#10.00; 14 ft., $11.00; 16 ft., $13.00; 18 
ft., $16.00; 20 ft., $20.00, 

Pike Poles, not ironed, # doz, 12 ft. 
$6.00; 14 ft., #7.00; 16 ft., $0.00; 15 
ft., $12.00; 20 ft., $16.00. 

Setting Poles, # doz, 12 ft., $14.00; 14 
ft., $15.00; 16 ft., $17.00 

Swamp Hooks # doz $18.04 
Lustro 

Four-ounce Bottles....# doz, $1.75: * 
gross . 817.01 

Matters 

Hickory POR LOM@2Z0R1NR 10 

Lignumvite «208 LOE 20K 10k 108 

Rk. & L. Block Co., Hickory & L. V 


SU@SVE LUE 


Match 
Dangerfield’s Self-Ig 


Mattocks. Re 


Sates 
rniting...¥# doz $1.6 
gular list HO@bKOE104 


Meat Cutters 








Dixon’s ® doz 40UR54E 
Nos l 2 3 . 
$14 m £17.00 o30.00 
Woodruft’s # Joe4 ANRSS 
Nos 10%) 150 
$15.00 $18.00 
Champion ® d AR 454 
Nos. 200) 300 100 
F22.00 327.00 $40.00 
Hales Pattern ® doz TO@BIVRSL 
Nos il 2 1 
$27.00 $35.00 $45.00 
American ‘ Soe 
Nos p ; 1 B > 
Each $ 37 $10 825 $50 sO 
Enterprise on 
Nos Lo 12 3 «82 i2 
Each wan $2.50 st RH $15 
Pennsylvania ‘ 40&104 
Nos 1 3 Oo 
¥ doz 524.00 28.00 $36.00 $28.00 
Miles’ Challenge # doz A56@454108 
Nos. i < 
a2) O10) 00 e4( OM 
Home No, 1 10Z, $26.00, 55&10¢% 


Draw Cut, each 
Nos 


so & om 


20& 10: t 40% 
Cutter. #% ck 


Beef Shavers (Ente 





Chadborn’'s Smoked Beef 


POC 
Mincing Knives 
Am. (Jd quality,, # gr., 1 blade, 
blades, #12; 3 blades, $18... net 
Lothrop’s ; . LOK 104 
Smith's, ® doz, Single, $2.00; Double. * 
40@454 
Kuapp & Cowles «oo oe DOKIOGAO ¢ 
Buffalo Adjustable ¥ doz $3.00, 255 





Buffalo Double Ad j'table,® d0z $3.09 2 
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Molasses Cates 
Stebbin's Pattern 
Stebbin's Genuine 
Stebbin’s Tinned Ends 
Chase’s Hard Metal 
Bush's 
Lincoln’s Pattern 
Weed’s . 

Boss, ® doz: 

Nos, 1, 37 

SPO 

Money Drawers.... 

Muzzles— 
Safety.... 


TH@TSRIO 
HOK1LOR1048 
408108 
50k10% 

. woe DOS 
..  TO@70K10 
pons  2OK108 


‘oO. 3, $9; No. ¢ 
60K LOK 104 
# doz, $18@s20 


..® doz, $3.00, 25¢ 


Nai. see Trade Report. 

Wire Nails, Papered. 
Association list, July 15, 
Tack Mfrs.’ 

Wire Nails, Standard Penny. 
Card June 1, ’89, base. ....$3.00 @ $3.10 
Nail Puller— 

Curtiss Hammer... 

Giant, No. 1 

Giant, No. 2 

Pelican 
Nail Sets— 

Square. 

Round 

Cannon’s Diamond Point. 
Nut Crackers— 

Table (H. & B. Mfg. Co.).... . 40% 

Blake’s Pattern... ® doz $2.00, 10% 

Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co. 50g 
Nuts 

Nuts, off list Jan. 1, 
Hot Pressed 
Cold Punched 

In lots less than 100 fb, ® B, 
boxes, add 1¢ to list. 


akum 
Government. 


1I88,...70&5% 
608 1L0X1L0E 


& doz $9.00 

# doz, $18.00, 10% 
# doz, $15.00, 10¢ 
4 doz, $9.00, 25% 


.@ ger, H4.00@#4.2 25 


“"# gr.$12, 20% 


L8RS: Hex. 
5B 
§ 5.4¢ 
add ‘o¢; 1- 


Square, 


raxcange # Dh 7iea7 Me 
# D 6leabye 
# & 5oe¢@5e 
Gilers— 
Zine and Tin .......... ... 65@65&10¢ 
Brass and Copper . ‘50k 1L0@! HOR1LORSS 
Malleable, Hamme rs’ Im yroved, No.1, 
$3.60; No. No, 3, $4.40 ® doz. 
10@10&10% 
Hammers, Old Pattern, —— 
( 


2, $4.00; 


Malleable, 
list 

Prior’s Pat. or “* Paragon ” Zinc, 
6O0X&10&10% 

Prior’s Pat. or “ Paragon ” Brass.....50% 

Olmstead’s Tin and Zinc 

Olmstead’s Brass and Copper 

Rroughton’s Zinc. 

Broughton’s Brass ........ . 

Se, 2, we er is wsleweancavecue # gro. $2 


Jacking, Steam— 
Rubber 
Standard 
EE scccese 
Ws es er. 
5.2. e.6F. 
Y.B.&P. 


GVK1L0@H0K 108108 
Q SOK 1LO@B0E 
Co., . Standard . 5ORLOR5SS 
OS. CS 
Co. Salamander. 
}  65¢, 30% 
Jenkins’ Standard # DB 80¢, 35% 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing 
Russia Packing ... 
Italian Packing ............. 13¢@14 
Cotton Packing ..15¢@17 
..7¢@8 


1luo¢@lle¢ # 
1l4¢ # 


¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
¢ 


th 
th 
# Db 
? 
¥ b 
Padlocks— 
see Locks. 
Pails 
Galvanized lron 
CMTE on ccncocccces . 
Hi’ s Light Weight, # doz. 
Hill’s Heavy Weight, # dz. 
Whiting’s 0% 
Sidney Sheph ard & Co... 
Iron Clad 
Fire Buckets i 
Luckets, see We il Bue ke ts. 
Indurated Fibre Ware—25% 

Star Pails, 12 qt. . eens # doz 36,00 
Fire, Stable and Milk, ‘La qt ..# doz $7.80 
Standard Fibre Ware 

Plain. 
Water Pails, 12 qt., per doz..34.00 
Dairy Pails, 14 qt., per doz, 4.50 
Fire Pails,No.1,12 qt.per doz 4.50 
Vire Paiis, No.2, 14 qt.perdoz 5.00 
Sugar Pails . 6.00 
Horse Pails 5.00 
Buggy Pails om . 4.00 
Slop Jars (bal. trap)......... 8.00 9.00 
Chamber Pails, 14-qt. ee FF 7.50 

Pencils 

Faber’s Carpenters’....... 
Faber’s Round Gilt 
Dixon’s Lead....... 
Dixon’s Lumber.. 
Dixon’s Carpenters’ 


Picks 
Kailroad or Adze 
6 to 7, $13, 
Picture Nails 
Brass Head, Sargent’s list 
Krass Head, Combination list HOKLOS 
Porcelain Head, Sargent’s list .50&10&10¢ 
Porcelain Head, Combination list. 40&10¢ 
Niles’ Patent, . ; 40% 
Pinking Lrons # doz 65¢ net 
Vipe, Wrought Iron 
List September 18, 1889, 
''y and under, Plain 6s0anee ee 
1'4 and under, Galvanized . . £246% 
i's and over, Plain - O26 
i's and over, Galvanized 50€ 
Boiler Tubes, Lron 
144: nd under 
Jin. and larger 
Planes and Plane 
Wood Planes 
Molding 
Jench, First Quality 
Bench, Second Quality 
Railey’s (Stanley RK. & L. Co. 
lron Planes 
Batley’s (Stanley K.& I 
Mis ‘ellaneous Planes 
Co.) 
Vietor Planes Stanley R.ALC 
Steer’s Lron Planes. . 
Merijen Mal.fren Co. 
Davia’ Iron Planes .. 


-See Trade Report 
Jo ‘ 


Decr’d 
M450 
5.00 


. high list 50% 
# gro $5.25 
# gro $4.50 
..% gro $6.7 
108 10% 
Eye, 5 to 6, $12.00; 
ee .. 60 @ GOK10E 


0X LOK LOE 


one 


Irons 


SHOX LOR 2S 
DIKLONVE 
- SHOX LOL LS 
40K 104 


. Co, 
(Stanley R. 


A0@ 104 


S5@B& 
OK LOG BOR LOK 104 
SUK LU@3OA 108 104 


5Ot | 


THE 


Birmingham Plane Co.. - 50@50& 5t 
Gage Tool Co.’s Self Setting.. 
“haplin’s Lron Planes 
Sargent’s 
Plane Trons— 

Plane [rons sa 
Plane Irons, Butcher’s. 
Plane Irons, Buck Bros 
—." Irons, Auburn Tool Co., 

tle 
Sandusky Tool Co. 

Single and Cut. 

——? 
L. & I. 


4040854 
30&10@30& 108108 


1909:000n eens 
5.00@$5.25 to £ 
x 


white: 


Pliers and Nippers 
Button’s Patent... 
Hall’s No. 2, 5 in., 

$21.00 ® doz .. 
Humason & Bec kley Mfg. Co. 
Gas Pliers..... 

Gas Pliers, Custar’s Nickel Plated. 

Eureka Pliers and Nippers . 

Russell’s Parallel. 

F. 8. & W. Cast Steel 

P.S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippers, 
add 64 dis 10% 

Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters............ a 

Morrill’s Parallel, ® doz, $12 

Cronk’s 8 in., $15.00; 10 in. $21. OK 

40@40&! 5£ 


.30&10@ 10% 
No. 4, 7 in. 
20K 10@3314% 

50@50&104 

60% 
“BOR5S 
ee 


$13 50; 


Plumbs and Levels— 
Regular List 70&10@70&10&104 
Disston’s. sie 'ahiean .. 45&104% 
Pocket Levels. ......-.. “Foe 1o@ 708108104 
Davis Iron Levels............sceeeececeet 30% 
Davis’ Inclinometers 10&10% 


Polish, Metal. 
Prestoline. 
Prestoline Paste .... 
Gaston’s Silver Compound,......... 

Pokes, Animal 
Bishop’sl. X. I 
Bishop’s O. 


Bishop’s Pioneer 
Bishop’s American.... 


20&10% 
3bge 
B3BVgs 


® doz $6.50 
® doz $5.50 
.® doz $3.75 


#® doz $3.00 
Poppers, Corn- 


Round or Square, 1 qt..# gr $10.00@10,50 
Round or Square, 14% qt..® gr $15@15.50 
Round or Square, 2qt..®% gr $18.50@19.00 


Post Hole and Tree 
and Diggers— 


Samson Post Hole Digger, # doz $36.00. 
25&10% 
Fletcher Post Hole Augers, # doz $36, 204 
Eureka Diggers . # doz $16 .00@17 .00 
eS ® doz $8 .00@9 .00 
Vaughan’s Post Hole Auger, ® doz 
$13.00@14 .00 
Kohler’s Little Giant # doz $18.00 
Kohler’s Hercules ........... # doz $15.00 
Kohler’s New Champion # doz $9.00 
Schneidle r. ..¥ doz $18.00 
Ryan’s Post Hole Diggers. . # doz $24.00 
Cronk’s Post Bars, ® doz $60. 00, 
5OKH@50& 10% 
Gibbs Post Hole Digger, ® doz $30.00, 504 
Imperial, F Gos, GL. .....ccescceccceses 45% 


Potato Parers— 


White Mountain # doz $5.00@5.50 
Antrim Combination # doz $8.00 
Hoosier. os ny doz $13.50 


Prasieg Hooks and Shears— 


Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook and 
Saw # doz $18.00, 20&104 
Disston’s Pruning Hook, # doz $12.00, 
20104 
E. S. Lee & Co.’s Pruning Tools........ 40% 
Pruning Shears, Henry’s Pat, # doz 
$3 .75@4.00 net 
% doz $4.25@ 
4.50 net 
Wheeler, M, & C, Co.’s Combination, 
# doz $12.00, 204 
Dunlap’s Saw and Chisel, # doz $8. 50, 30% 
J. Mallinson & Co., No.1, $5. 25; No. 2,7. 25 
Pullevs 
Hot House, Awning. &e 
Japanned Se rew. sakes 
Brass Screw 
panes d Side.... 
Japanned C lothes Line. 7 
E mpire Sash PUT a vavsasnveses 
Moore’s Sash, Anti-Friction.. alade 
Hay Fork, Solid Eye, $4.00; Swivel, 
81.50 5HOXLO@5S0& 10&54 
Hay Fork, “ Anti-Friction,” 5 in. Solid, 
Hay Fork, “F” C ommon and Pat. 
Bushed . ‘ 
Hay Fork, ‘Tarbox Pat. Iron...... 
Hay Fork, Reed’s Self-L' ubricating . 
DE «ic chunccehbhsebuncenn aaa . 45% 
Tackle Blocks... .See Blocks 
Moore’s Anti- Friction 5 in. W heel, e =. 
12 405 


Augers 


Henry’s Pruning Shears, 


6O0k104 

. COk10E 
.. COXL08 
. J63& 108 
.. 6O& 10% 
. 55@608 
508 


Pampe— 
Cistern, Best Makers ..........60@60&10" 
Pitcher Spout, Best Makers... ..6744@70% 
Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods. 7O@70&5% 
Punches— 
| Saddlers’ or Drive, good, # doz... 60@65¢ 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive. -50R5S 
Bemis&Call Co’sS ey ket.50&5¢ 
Spring, good qual ty....# doz $2. ner 60 
ee ee Fh eee 15% 
Bemis & Call Co,’s Spring and Check . “40% 
| Solid Tinners’ ® doz $1.44, 55% 
Tinners’ Hollow pinclias. beceionkeee 2&2¢ 
| Rice Hand TD b6icinasicndennedbion 15% 
Avery’s Revolving.. 
| Avery's Saw-Set and Punch. See Saw Sets. 


Rai 


Sliding Door. Wr't Brass,: fh B5¢ 

Sliding Door, Bronzed Wr’'t Iron 

| Sliding Door, 

| Barn Door, L le 

Per 100 feet. 
B. D. for N. EB. 





.* ft. 7¢ 
Iron, Painted, ® foot 4¢, 40% 
ght.In. Le 
£2.00 2 2 BO 3.10, 104 
Hange rs— 
Small, Med. 
02.15 2.70 


Large. 
3.2 
OP sss beens 


Per 100 feet. 
rerry’s Steel Rail, 
Victor Track Kail, 7¢ ¥ foot 
Carrier Steel Rail, ® foot 

| Moore’s Wrought Iron. 
| Rakes 
— Steel, Association goods 

‘ast Steel, outside pen 

| Malle able . . 
+ Gibbs Lawn Rake . $12. 00, 50&15¢ 
| Canton Lawn Rake $9. 00, 50k10% 
* Madison Prize Bow Brace and P —. 

less . eee teve 


HUX1L0@70% 
TO@70R5% 


IRON 


SEL nel 


AGE. 


=e Madison Steel Tooth Lawn oe 


Razors— 


J.R. Torrey Razor Co 
Wostenholme and Butcher, $10.00 to &, 


Jordan’s AaAl, list Nov. 1, 1889 
Jordan’s Old Faithful, list Nov. 1, 


Razor Stvops— 


"RD .508 


Genuine Emerson....... 


.HO@H0K5F 
Imitation - +. doz $2.00, 


208 10&5% 


Badger’s Belt and Com........® doz $2.00 
Lamont Combination # doz $4.00 
Jordan’s Pat. Padded, list Nov. 1,’ 89.504 


Rivets and Burrs - 
Iron, list Nov. 17, '8 
Copper 


Rivet Sets..... 


Rods— 


Stair, Brass 
Stair, Black Walnut .. ....... 


Rollers— 
Barn Door, Sargent’s list HOKLOR10G 
Acme Moore’s Anti-Friction...........55% 
Union Barn Door Roller ...... ........70% 


Rope— 
Manufacturers’ prices for large poe 
Manila. ..'¢ in. and larger ® ® 1314 
Manila Sin. # DL aye | 
Manila 4 and 5-16 in, ® 
Manila Tarred Rope 
Manila. Hay Rope 
Sisal...4¢ inch and larger 
Sisal % in. 
Sisal... 44 and 5-16 in, 
Sisal, Hay Rope 
Sisal, Tarred Rope 
Sisal, Medium Lathe Yarn. 
Cotton Rope 
Jute Rope 


50k104 


5, 


2¢ 
# doz 40¢ 


10 days. 


144% fc 


A at ch cha 


Boxwood..... senmensegennnenees 

DE hin sacenbaheadenenshcencacan 50&108 

Starrett’s Rules’ and Straight _o— 
Steel 25&10¢ 


’ 
Saa Trons— 
From 4 to 10, at factory .. 


Self-Heating # doz $9.00 net 
Self-Heating, Tailors’....# doz eis 00 net 
Gleason’s Shield and Toilet. 
Mrs. Pott’s Irons 
Enterprise Star Irons 40% 
Cc ae Fluter and Sad Iron, ® doz, 
I Cd45.006 eSe0eneee. xs 15% 
Fox Reversible, Self-Fluter ® doz $24.00 
Chinese Leundry (N.E. Butt Co. ) 8he¢, 15% 
New England 
er 8 Troy Pol. Irons 25% 
DS GS OD Rees ouccheacatanswsn ct O&5 
National Self-Heating _ x ; 


.# 100 B, 
$2.60@$2.75 


-- 40@408&108 


Sand and Emery Paper and 
Cloth— 
List April 19, 1886 5O@50& 106 
Sibley’s Emery and Crocus Cloth : 


Sash Cord— 


Common # b, ote 
Patent, good quality ¥ Dd is@13 
White Cotton Braided, fair. .# ™ Bos 
Common Russia Sash 
Patent = 
Cable Laid Italian Sash 
India Cable Laid 
Silver Lake— 
A Quality, White, 50¢ lOk1L0K5E 
A Quality, Drab, 55¢.......... LOK 10K5% 
. ality, White, 50¢....... 
uality, Drab, 55¢.. sess f 
8 Quality, White (only 2H o¢@2Kse 
Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, White, B4¢ 
Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, Drab.. 
Semper Idem, Braided, White 
Egyptian, Ind 
Samson— 
Braided, White Cotton, 50¢. .30@30&5¢ 
Braided, Drab Cotton, 55¢... 30@30&5¢ 
Braided, Italian Hemp, 55¢..30@ BORSS 
Braided, Linen, 80¢ BO@30R5£ 


Sash Locks— 


Clark’ 8, No. 1, $10; No. 2, $8 ® gr.. 38448 
Ferg 
Morris and Triumph, list Aug. 16, ‘ibs, 


60K2% 
ee 


® m 15¢ 
eae 


0¢ 
ia Hemp, Braided....... 25¢ 


Vietor.. 


it Mfg. Co 
Reading iiabdsye 108 
Hammond’s W ition rings 
Common Sense, Jap d, Cop’d — 
Br’zed ® gr $4.00 
Common Sense, Nickel Plated 
we gr en ~ 
Universal.. .. psbns-. 6a 
Kempshall’s Grav ity 60% 
Kem »shall’ 8s Model - CO@SB0R 10% 
Corbin’s a list Feb. 14 >, 70% 
Payson’s Pe 
Hugunin’s Sash Balances ........ soeba os 
Hugunin’s New Sash Locks 
Stoddard * Practical” 
6O@60k 108 
Liesche’s, Nos, ¥ gr $8; 
105, $10.00, ... .20&10¢ 
Davis, Bronze, Barnes Mfg. Co. 
Champion Safety, list March 1, 1888 
55@554a58 
svc ten 
# gro $4.80 


100 and 110, 


Security 
Buckeye 


Sash Weights— 
 iscccrranteasceds # ton $22.00 


Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
“¢ marae, " @ doz 820, 50@h50k5¢ 

.& doz, No. 1, $15.00: No. 0, 
$2 50x Sa! HORLOS 
Draw Cut No. 4, each #30,00...........20% 
Enterprise et sivas 20K 1LO@ R08 
Silver's. oe . 408108 
Ssaws— 
Disston’s 

cular.. 
Disston’s Cross ¢ 
OMB. cvcnccces 45@45&5¢ | 
Disston’s Hand 25@25&5¢ | 


Cir- 

Extras some 
times given 
by jobbers. 


41545858 | | 


‘ Atkins’ Circular Shingle an Heading 


0&103 


November 28, 1889 


Atkins’ Silver Steel Diamond X Cuts 
#® foot 70¢ 
Atkins’ Special Steel Dexter X Cuts 
# foot 50¢ 
Atkins’ Special Steel Diamond X Cuts 
foot 30¢ 
Atkins’ Champion and Electric Tooth 
X Cuts.. . .# foot 24@25¢ 
Atkins’ Holiow Back X Cuts. .® foot 18¢ 
Atkins’ Mulay, Mill and Dr 
Atkins’ One-Man Saw, wit 


W.M.&C., Hand 
w. - & C., Champion X C uts, Regu- 
e 


we ‘oot 24@26¢ 
ON. & C. X Cuts, Thin Back.. 


foot 27¢@2 0¢ 
Peace Circular and Mill 45&104 
Peace Hand Panel and Ri 
20&10@20& 108 108 
Peace Cross Cuts, Standard...# foot 25¢ 
Peace Cross Cuts, Thin Back 
¥ foot 27@28¢ 
Richardson’s Circular and Mill 
45@45& 104 


27¢; No. 3, 24¢ 


handles, 
foot see 


Richengpon| s X Cuts, 
. 1, 89¢; No. 2, 


Hack Saws— 


Griffin’s, complete. ........... 408 1L0@5048 
Griffin’s Hack Saw, Blades.. - L0€10@! 0% 
Star Hack Saws and Blades ocecnnccen 
Diamond Hack Saws and Blades...... 258 
Eureka and Crescent 25 


Saw Frames— 


White Vermont # gro $0.00@10.00 
Red, Polished and Varnished,....#® doz 
$1.50, 25% 
Saw Sets— 
Stillman’s Genuine... @ doz $5.00@7.75, 
40858 
«ee. @dOZ $3.25@5.25, 
40R5@408 108 
® doz $2.00, 40854 
Nos. 3&4, £24.00. 
408 10504 
No. 1, $15, 15f@204 
20K10@20K10& 108 
Hammer. Hotchkiss $5.50, 10% 
Hammer, Bemis & Call Co.’s new Pat. 
BOR54 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Lever and Spring 
Hammer 


Bemis & Call Gove Cross Cut... 

Aiken’s Genuine $13. 

Aiken’s Imitation.............$7. 00, 55R5S 
Hart’s Pat. Lever 2 
No. 15, $5.50; 


Disston’s Star, $9, 
10@2&10@104 
Atkin’s Lever, ® doz No. 1, $6.00; No. 2, 
$9.60 
® doz $7.50 
1, $15.00; No. 2, 


Stillman’s Imita. 


Common Lever 
Morrill’s No. 1, $15.00; 


Leac h’ s...No. 0, $8.00; 


Atkin’s Criterion. 
Croissant (Keller), No. 
Avery’ 8s Saw Set and Punch.. 
Am. Too! Co.’s Superior 


Saw Tools— 
Atkins’ Perfection 


Atkins’ Excelsior 
Atkins’ Giant 


# doz $15.00 
# doz $6.00 
# doz $4.00 


Scales - 

Hatch, Counter, No. 171, good SG quality. 
(oz $21.00 

Hatch, Tea, No. 161....8 dent $6.75@87.00 

Union Platform, Plain 2.10@2.20 

Union Platform, Striped 2.20@2.30 

Chatillon’s Grocers’ Trip Scales 

Chatillon’s Eureka 

Chatillon’s Favorite 

Family, Turnbulls 

Riehle bros.’ Platform 


Scale Beams— 
Secale Beams, List Jan, 12, ’82.. 


Chatillon’s No, 1 
Chatillon’s No. 2 


Scrapers— 
Adjustable Box Scraper (8S. R. & L. Co.) 
es enka a oa gen elt ne 


Box, 1 Handle l 
# doz $6.00, 10% 
104 
50k 10@608 
# doz $3.50 net 


50k10G 
5OR1L0ORS4 


‘oot 
Ship, Common ... 
Ship, R. 1. Tool Co 


Screen Window 
Frames— 
Porter’s Pat. Window and Door Frame. 


and Door 


Warner's Screen Corner Irons.. 
Stearns’ Frames and Corners .25@25&10% 


Screw Drivers— 


Douglas Mfg. Co 

Disston’s 

Disston’s Pat. Excelsior.... 

Buck Bros 

Stanley R. & L. Co.’s 
Varnished Handles.............. 
Black Handles. 

Sargent & Co.’s 
No. 1 Forged Blade 60&10& 104 
Nos. 20, 30 and 60....... Ss 

Knapp & Cowles’ No. 1... 20@70% 
Sh Sa neseescsnenensns -HO@K0R 108 
Nos. 00 & 4. SORS@S0R LORE 

BT cs snncsevectecensbenensei 25k 10K 5s 

Gay & Parsons.. 

Cc hampion 

Clark's Pat 

Crawford's Adjustable. 

Elirich’s Socket and Ratchet..2. 

Allard’s Spiral, new list.. 

Kolb’s Common Sense ® doz $6.00,° o5&10% 

Syracuse Screw-Driver Bits.. "BORB0R5S 

Screw Driver Bits # doz HOM TSE 

Screw-Driver Bits, Parr’s..... # gro $6.25 

Fray’s Hol. Hdle. Sets.No, 3, $12.00, 

25@25&104 

PP. Di Be Coe, Wk BOO. oncsc wacncsanancall 

Cincinnati a 20k 104 

Brace Screw-Drivers.........cc00s. 25k 106 


20&10& 10% 
45&108 
» 458108 


65& 108 
60&104% 


Sci ecws— 

Wood Screws—List Mo 
Flat Head Iron 
Round Head Iron... 
Flat Head Brass......45 
Round Head Brass.. .: 
Flat Head Bronze... 45% | 
Bound Head Bronzc ..04 


je hl, 1889 


Extra 
5@104 
often giveD 





November 28, 1889 


Machine— 
yo OO Serre errr re 554 
Round Head, [rom..............e0+000--508 


Bench and Hand- 
eae 55& 1L0@55& 108108 
Rench, Wood, Beech. ... @ doz $2.25 
Bench, Wood, Hickory. .. 208104 
Hand, Wood 2K 10@25& 10K5E 


Lag, Blunt Point, ace cording to size. 
75&1L0@ROS 






OE det aaed 
Hand Rail, Sargent’s 
Hand Rail, H. B. Mfg. Co. 


.70&10@75% 


Hand Rall, Am. Screw Co.... ........: 75% 
Jack Screws, Millers a list. 50@50&5% 
Jaen Sorewe, P. B. BW... 2... scvccccces 35% 


Jack Screws, Sargent. “608 L0@60&10&5% 

Jack Screws Stearns’......... 40@40& 104 
Scroll Saws— 

Lester, complete, $10.00 


Rogers, complete, $4.00. 
Barnes’ Builders’ and Cabinet Maker 






oan nes’ Scroll Saw Blades..... 
Sevthe Snuaths. .50&! 5&2@B0R 10824 
Shears— 

American (Cast) Iron... 





75&10@75&10&5% 


Pruning...See Pruing Hooks and Shears. 
Barnard’s Lamp Trimmers...# doz 1 $8.7 75 
ROMNEY ov ccasccvages vecccnancecsesece 20K2% 


Seymour’ 8, ‘List, Dec., 

Goes 10k 10608108108! 5% 
Heinisch’s, List, Dec., 1881. 

"CO0& 10% 10G 60810810854 





Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears ........... 
First ¢ a C, 8. Trimmers. ‘so@son tos 
Second quality “C!S. Trimmers. 
80K 1LO@S0K1L0& 106 
Acme Cast Shears............s0e.0 10&10% 
Diamond Cast Shears ...........++0.-+: 10% 
SE. dndncnenwun .... LOK10E 
Victor Cast Shears...... 75&10@75&10&5% 
Howe Bros. & Hulbert, Solid verges 
PNENi0 ous oot han eswede tone taguveueaens 40% 
Chicago Drop Forge & F. Solid 
Stee Forged. cabenedeeinhaeekeannes 60% 
Clauss Shear Co., Japanned........... 70% 


Clauss Shear Co., Nickeled, same list .60% 
Sheaves 
~~ Door— 
i 






M. W. Co., list July, 1888. .50&10@60&54% 
K.& E., list Dec. 18, 1885.. .. + DSK2ZOE 
Corbin’s list..... e<e OX 1LOK2E 
a rere. BUK1L0K2% 
Patent Roller, Hatfield’s............... 75% 
Kussell’s Anti-Friction, list Dec. is, 

Bs ov ccscccecececoectsosceccoveece 64 2% 

Moore’s Anti-Fric MN. <<a ecwastoadsael 5O® 
Sliding Shutter— 

R, & E, list Dec, 18, 1885........ 6OK1LOK2% 

Sargent’s list. eee 

Reading list ...........ceeeeeees 60X10 1048 

Ship Tools— 

Kis BE, Fo WRG. cs ccvccteccccccccess 208! 5% 
Albertaon Mfg. CO. ....ccccccccccss covet 25% 
Shoes, orse, Mule, &c.— 
Horse— 
Burden’s, Perkins’, Phoenix, at factory. 
#4.00 
Mule— 
Add $1 # keg to above prices. 
Ox, Wrought— 
PO  ccindnekscendattnetenaus ens # DB 9¢ 
BOGS B BOOB. occ ccccccccccccsccovess # B Dg¢ 
BOD Th MOG cv cwcsvccccuccessascaceues ee) 1o¢ 

Shot— 

(Eastern prices 2¢ off, cash, 5 days. 
Drop, # bag, . BD ccocccccvecesseseses $1.21 
Drop, ¥ bag, 5 We ccncas cnarsanccesccs 30 
Bue and ¢ Thitted, ¥ 25-@B bag ....... 1.46 
Buck and Chilled, # 5-® bag ........ 35 


Shevels and Spades— 

Ames’ Shovels, Spades, &c., list Nov. 1, 
ME cvs ceéavtumiecenedskeuen<eneetaenl 20% 
NoTE.—Jobbers frequently give 5@744% 

extra on above. 


Griffith’s Black Iron ......... .... 50&10% 
GrtMith’s C, B..oocccccccesccccces 60@60&104 
Griffith’s Solid C. 8. R. R. Goods...... 20% 


Old Colony (Sanford Fork & Tool Co).35% 
St. Louis Shovel Co. eae 





Hussey, Binns & Co.............. .15@25% 
Hubbard & Co....... .. 6. eee 20@20&7 
Rabies BEE. OO. .vcscseccccscsccsces 50&1¢ 


Payne Pettebone & Son, list ronary, 


Remington’ s (Lowman’s Pat. )30&10@40% 


Rowland’s, Black Iron.............50&10% 

Rowland’s EES cocccnckee 6OXK5@60k 104 
Shovels and Tongs— 

Frome MeO oc cccecscccccss 60K 1LO@B0R 1085S 

Brass Head............ ginvininns 60&10&104% 
Skeins, Thimble— 

Weontert 16. « cccccccccscecss T5R5@T5&104 

Columbus Wrt. Steel, list Jan. 3, 1889... 

45&10% 
Coldbrookdale [ron Co.............4 50&10% 
Utica P. 8. T. Skeins......... 





Utica Turned and Fitted...............38 


Sieves— 


Buffalo Metallic, 8. S. & Co.......50&254% 
Shaker (Bariler’s P at. > Flour Sifters... 


# doz $2.00; ® gr $21.60 
ID, iis chs ive nus iccuur dncs ¥ gr $18.00 
pe eee o- eeeee@ Oz $2.00 
Smith’s Adjustable Sifters... .®@ doz $2.00 


Smith’s Adjustable Milk Strainer. 

# doz $2.00 
Smith’s Adjustable T. & C, Strainer. 

# doz, $1.25 

Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Iron. Plated. 

Mesh 18, Nested, # doz.. 75¢ o5¢ 
Mesh 20, Nested, ®# doz..= 90¢ 81.05 


Mesh 24, Nested, # doz.. $1.10 1.20 
Slates— 
School, by case.......... aaanncel 50@50&104% 


Soaps, Garness, &c.— 





Anohor (T. & 8. Mfg. Co.)...............65% 
Fitch’s (Bristol)................ 50&104 
Hotehkias............ Medea mmanenenarons 10% 
SE ie sn bbs 0 Cbg ncenegesesceceeesences 504 
Sargen. sPatent Guarded 70&10&10% 
German, new list.............e.se00- 40&1048 
Gn ctincnis. cavtsorescsccosusseahe 5024 
Covert, New Patent............. 50&5&24¢ 
Covert, New R.E.. ... - 60@10&2 


Covered Spring.........:.-.++..60&10&10% 


Seldering Irous— 


Covert’s Adjustable, list Jan, 1, 1886, 
352% 


THE 


Spoke Shaves— 


rsntadiuas suddinckthcdkhunweseacini’ 5% 
PN isu cn dntudd cauGuecancdetdecaete 30% 
Bailey’s (Stanle y R. & L. Co.)...... 40& 106 
Stearns’. . a + BOK LO@I0E 
Cincinnati 25&10% 


Spoke Trimmers 
Bonney’s .® doz $10.00, 50% 


Stearns’ oud 2OK L0G 

Ives’, No, 1, $15.00; No. 2, $1" 2.00 # doz. 
55R106 

SIN ss oc nitenean am doz 1a 20% 

Cincinnati. .........00-. ; oduene ee 

Spoons and Ferus— 
Tinned Lron— 
Basting, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s list. «»-70&10% 


Solid Table and —_" Cen. . Stamp. Co.'s 
Bc ccned -70&10% 
Buffalo S. S. & Co. SSR k 2S 
Silver- ‘tonees —(4' mos. or 5% cash 30 
days 





Meriden Brit. i, PNB inc vnvdnicccse 50% 
Cie MENIAL REINS « cccceesaeed cadaeuweod 50% 
Rogers & Bro.......... aeeannen nae . 50% 
NE Ot inde caccabcindcesséeceens 50% 
Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co...........50&10@60% 
Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co... .. H&k10 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co...60@60&54¢ 
L. Boardman & Son..... .......... 50K 104 


Miscellaneous. 

Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 
No. 67 Mexican Silver 
No. 30 Silver Metal.. 
No. 24 German Silver 
No. 50 Nickel Silver 
No. 49 Nickel Silver 

German Silver 

German Silver, Hall & Elton. .50&5% cash 

Nickel Silver........ 50&5@50&10&5% cash 

PI 5 5 Ke sdadeicavens cvccvarcccceds 60% 


50k 1L0R 54 
5URLOR5SS 





aM 5% 











Boardman’s Nickel Silver 3 
Boardman’s Britannia Spoons, case ; & 





DeGaciinacess Ciddee meee, wecetenus 60 | i 
Springs— 
Elliptic, Concord, Platform and Half 
Scroll. . weve ee OO@OORS 
Cliff’s Bolster Springs.. Piadevudevudesuces 254 
Squares— 
Steel and Iron........... ’ 75&10@804, 
Nickel-Plated............. § fulles. ex. 10% 
Try Square and T Bevels. . .60&10@60&1¢ 
&10% 
Disston’s Try Square and T Bevels.45&10% 
Winterbottom’s Try and Miter... .30&10% 


Starrett’s Micrometer Caliper Squares. 
25) 
Avery’s Flush Bevel Squares..........404 
Avery’s Bevel Protractor.............. 50¢ 
Standard Fibre Ware— 
Per Dozen. 


Plain. Dee’r’d 
Wash-Basins, 10% in....... $2.00 $2.25 
Wash-Basins, 12 in.......... 2.25 2.75 
Keelers, T15¢ im............+. 4.00 





Cc uspidors. ceunnawnsks 8.00 
Spittoons, *‘ Daisy,”’ 8 in.... 4.00 4.54 
EE, SE cncanesecsncans $.00 
Half-peck Measure........ . 3.50 
See also Pails. 
Staples— : 
Fence Staples, Galvanized. / , Same price 
aan ihe > as B’rbWire 
Fence Staples, Plain.......\ coe Trd.Rep, 
| errr rrr 40&10@504 
Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmith’s 
Waterford Goods.........30&5@30&10% 
Butterfield’s Goods.......30&5@30&104% 
Lightning Screw Plate.......... 25@30% 
Reece’s New Screw Plates... .3354&5@40% 
Reversible Ratchet.................-: 304 
Ss ckdvagicnccdecancdcqnatacsadaaes 25% 
Stone— 
Hindostan No. 1, 3¢; Axe, 334¢; Slips 
No. 1, 446¢ 
na vcnencgie ides ccadkuwe eb 24¢ 
Washita Stone, Extra........ # Bb 19@2¢e 


Washita Stone, No. 1.. # ® 14@ls5e 
Washita Stone, No. 2 ¥# ® 1lO@11¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1, Extra..# ® 36@38¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1.......... # D 24@25¢ 
Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 4 to6in® ® $1.50 
Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 6 to 9 in® ® $1.85 





Turkey Oil Stone, 4 to 8in....... # b 40¢ 
.. 2.  agererrr # BD $1.00@1.50 
Lake Superior, Chase...... ..... # Db 16¢ 
Lake Superior =, Chase...#@  31@32¢ 
Seneca Stone, Red Paper Brand....# 
18@20¢ 


Seneca Stone, High Rounds..# ® 20@25¢ 
Seneca Stone, Small Whets..# gro $24.00 


Stove Polish 


Joseph Dixon’s........... # gro $6.00,fL0¢ 
Cin dace rancensececneds # gro 34.50, log 





Gold Medal.. ..# gro $6.00, 25% 
Mirror # pro $6.00, —< 
EAMGEEO « cccccccdscsecesececseece # gro $4.75 
DN cccans. cacnceuedudeducdsncad # gro $3.75 
Rising Sun, na i excces . B gro $5.50 
Dixon’s Plumbago.......... -. # DB $5.00 
Boynton’s Noon Day, # gro......... 13.00 


Parlor Pride Stove Enamel.. ¥ gro $ cans 
Yates’Liquid, 2 3 5 10gal....8¢ 


# gal ...$0.90 .80 .70 .60 
Yates Standard Paste Polish, 10-® cans, 
# & 15¢ 
PR TEE vvicvcconccantecascsses ® gro $3.50 
SOMOMONG . ccccccccceccesccocscs # gro $3.50 
Dncn.cconésandvesdnecets # gro $2.50 
Diamond ©. K. Enamel..... # gro $19.00 


Bonnell’s Liquid Stove Polish. ®# gro $9.00 
Bonnell’s Paste Stove Polish..® gro $6.00 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 and 10 ® 





GOED cn cnscantrtsccesee cvaccesvens 1246¢ 
Black Jack Water Paste, 5 and 10 Bb 
Sand cask aa nied Guat dase as hnnee 1246¢ 
Nickel Pee RONG ssi vesccccns # gro 36.00 
—— Brads, &c.— 
List Oct. 19, 1889: 
American Carpet, Blued...... 7244&10&24 
s“merican Carpet, Tinned and Cop- 
PETER... .0. +e eee weee severe 75&10&24 
Steel ¢ ‘arpet, ‘Bright & Blued..7244&10&2¢ 
Steel Carpet, Tinned and ¢ ‘oppered.. 
75&10&24¢ 
Swedes Irun Ca pet, Blued,.....75&10&2¢ 
Swedes bron Carpet, Tinned..775¢&10&2¢ 
pee ae 7O0&10&24 
Swedes Iron, S. 8., Blued..... 7244&10&24 
Swedes Iron, S.8., Tinned......75&10&2¢ 
Swedes [ron, Lanc., Blued... 10&2% 
Swedes Iron, Lanc., Tinned. .724¢&10&2 


Gimp and Lace, S. S., Blued.. 724 &10&2% 
Gimp and Lace, 8: 8., Tinned.7 734k 10&24 
Gimp and Lace, Lane., Blued.6744&10&2¢ 
Gimp and Lace,,Lanc., Tin’d. ee 
Basket and Trimmers’, Lanc.. 0&2 
Hungarian a ‘Joaloese 
Miners’, 8. -- T5& 10824 





A 
a Tas 


IRON 


AGE. 


. TOK1LNR2S 

-e DKLOR2S 

, 40&10&2% 
HO LOLS 
pos LO&2e 
HOR LOK ZS 
HRLORLZE 

Carpet, Blued, by the count THK LNAI 

Carpet, Tin’d, by the count. .72'o& l0a7 
Pound or ‘6 lb. Papers or Butk 


Miners’, Lance wa 
Common and Patent Brads. 
Leathered. .. owns 
Brush... 
Looking Glass 
Picture-Frame 
Copper 


Points... 


Swedes Iron, Lanc., Blued. ..67'&10&2% 
Swedes Iron, Lanc.. Tinned... 75&10&2% 
Swedes Iron, S.S., Blued.. F5X1OR2S 
Swedes Iron, S. S., Tinned. ..774&10&2% 


Gimp & Lace, Lanc., Blued .67%&10&2 

Gimp and Lace, Lanc., Tin’d. .75&10&2¢% 

Gimp and Lace, 8. S., Blued...75&10&2¢ 

Gimp & Lace, S. S., Tinned. .774&10&2¢ 

Trimmers’, Lanc ‘ 

Basket, Lanc..... 

Finishing Nails. . . 

Trunk and Clout Naiis. Black 

Trunk and Clout Nails, 
pered . 

Hungarian Nails 

Basket Nails..... 

Chair Nails.... 

Cigar Box Nails. 

Copper Trunk & Finish. 

Zine Glaziers’ Points 
Miscellaneous 

Double-Pointed............. 6: encneesOuee 

Wire Carpet Nails... 50k 104 

Wire Brads & Nails, see Nails, Wire. 





TOK Loe? 
Tinned or Cop 
TUX LOK LE 
TOR LOX 


.. B5X1VOR2% 

. HIXLOKLS 

. Sk 108% 2% 
Nails $5 10K 2% 
. 45& 10824 


Steel-Wire Brads, R. & Mfg. Co.’s 
| SET 5OK10E 
Tap Borers 

Common and Rind................. 20&10% 

Ive’s Tap Borers. . BBY &5t 


20.&10@30% 
.334@35¢ 


Enterprise a Co.. ) 
Clark’s.... ‘ 


Tapes, Measuring— 


American X54 
Spring. gaaenceaaniee 
Chesterman’s, Re gular list oc cee es O@QSUS 


3344@331 


Thermometers— 
BE GINad dccnsece washes 
Thimble Skeins— 


See Skeins. 


. BO@R0k104 


Ties, Bale- Steel 
Standard Wire, list..............50&10&5¢% 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 


Shears and Snips (P. S. & W.)......20@254 

Punches, see Punc hes. 

Snips, J. Mallinson & Co............. 3344% 
Tinware— 

Stamped, Japanned and Pieved, list 
Jan. 20 1! Me  iniuraxaceusta + PO@TAKS 


Upsetters, &c— 


15% 
éneceud 15% 


Tire Benders, 


Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters. 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender 


Tobacco Cutters— 
Champion isaaaduGdaaadamaies 20&10@ O% 
Wood Bottom....... # doz $5.00@$ 
All Iron. ..¥ doz $4. 
Nashua Lock Co’.s # doz, $18.00 50@554 


Wek Kcuneees anvhieephenkieteaemen 55% 
MN a6 caveadaens -# doz, $24, 55&10¢ 
ME aaah aia anndeedies # doz, $20.00,40¢ 


Transom Lifters— 
Wollensak’s : 

Class 3 and 4, Bronzec 

Class 3 and 4, Bronze | 

Class 3 and 4, Brass 

Skylight L ifters..... 
Crown, Eagle and Shield 
Reiher’s, list Jan. 1, 1887- 

Bronzed Iron Rods 


ee 
| a 





HOK1LO&2 
Brass, Real Bronze or Nickel Plate. . 30% 


OR10R! 24 4 
5O0&10% 
‘ 10@A0& LOG 


Excelsior. .... 
Shaw’s 
Payson’s ‘Universal 


Traps 
Game— 
I deccnssduncanvecceces 40@ANRSE 
Oneida Pattern. ease ee? O0@70R 104% 
Game, Blake’s Patent......... 40&10R5% 
Mou se and Rat 
Mouse Wood,Choker, # doz holes, 11@12¢ 
Mouse, Round Wire... # doz $1.50, 10% 
Mouse, Cage, Wire........ # doz $2.50, 10¢ 
Mouse, Catch-’em-alive....# dz $2.50, 154 
Mouse, Bonanza........ ...¥# gr $10.00 
Mouse Delusion............. . # ar $15.00 
Rat, Decoy........- eos @ BF $10.00, 104 
FOOGE .ccccscccesvens .¥ gr $10. 00 


Cyclone ....... ‘ ' ® gr $5.2 
Hotchkiss Metallic Mouse, 5-hole tre aps. 
# doz., 90¢; in full cases, ® doz.....75¢ 


Hotchkiss Imp. Rat Killer. 

Hotchkiss New Rat Killer... 
Trowels— 

Lothrop’s Brick and Plastering.25@25&5% 

Reed’s Brick and Plastering. <aaaeee 

Disston’ s Br’k and Plastering, 2 5@2! 5&104 


® gro $1! 5 
® “ro $16.50 











ORGS Fst ven ccccccccescccscess 25% 
Clement & Maynard’s.................. 20% 
RROGUD FIOM s cc cccccccccce 15@20% 
Brade’s Brick.... .... casuundncesdde 
Worrall’s-Brick and Plastering 20% 
SER cu dicts vinuddadeasceuedeucsedduats 70% 
Triers— 
Butter and cheese ...... Skétacwees 25% 


Trucks, Warehouse, &c. 





B. & L. Block Co.’s list, ’82 10% 
Tubes, Boiler 

See Pipe. 

Twine— 

Flax Twine— B. 
No. 9, 4 and 4 & Balls...... B0¢ 
No, 12, 4 and \% ® Balls...... 0¢ 
No. 18, 14 and 14 Balls........ 18¢ 28¢ 
No. 24, 44 and 1 i avccdes 18¢ 28¢ 
No. 36, 44 and 4 & Balls.. l6¢@ 27 


No. 264, Mattrass, 44 and 44 f Balls. 48@50¢ 


Chalk Line, ¢ ‘otton, 4g f Balls.........25¢ 
Mason Line, Linen,  ® Balls......... 55¢ 
2-Ply Hemp, Gand % D Balls Gnas 
Twine)... 1lig¢ 
3-Ply Hemp, 1 ® Balls. ...... 12¢@1214¢ 
3-Ply Hemp, 144 ® Balls..... 11¢@1l4¢ 
Cotton W rapping, 5 Balls to ® . .1: seats 
2, 3, 4 and 5-Ply Jute, }¢ B Pei sccncs 10 


Wool. 


Pape 
Cotton Mops, 6, "9, 12 and 15D to doz. a 














869 


V tow 





H5SK1LOK2E | 





Solid Box.... .. cages HOGHORSE 
Parallel 

Fisher & Norris Double Screw hat 

Stephens’ ‘ Las Oe 
Parker's ‘ 2O@25S 
W ilson’s 3 j a 4% 
Howard's s 410% 
RBonney’s £08108 


“ 40@40& 10% 
“4085 W@40&104 


Millers Falls 
Trenton 





Merrill's darae ...- 15@X 
Sargent’s.. ween ve BOK1OR 1 
Bac kus and Union. .............eseceees 40% 
| Double Screw Leg. .....cccccccccess 1L5&104 
Prentiss 20@254% 
Simpson’ 8 Adjus acs sade 40% 
ION Di vecctanvdvensccecde aceadsuadaasenen 

Saw Filers 

Bonney’s, Nos. 2 & = $15.00. ..... 40&10% 
7 Shek LU ae 
Stearn’s Silent Saw Vises ' oF 
Sargent’s P yt US 
Hopkins’........ # doz $17.50, 10s 
Reading. . . 40&@ 10% 
Wentworth 208 104% 
Combination Hand Vises _¥ gr $42.00 
Cowell Hand Vises. . . 20% 
Bauer’s Pipe Vises. sd 
Cincinnati 20K 10% 
Wree Boxes 
NG Wises scxnicaxden na teeas ye 

Wagon Jacks 
iendinndesneaheatindiescnseeweienns 254 

Washer Catters— 
Smith’s Pat...... # doz $12.00, 20&10&104 
Johnson’s. . doz $11.00, 35%44 








og | 


é | staples, Hooks, &c., list Jan. 12, 1886, 


| Baxter’s Adjustable “S 


Jap’d, $16.00, 55% 
# doz $16.00, uk lug 
BOR L048 


Penny’s. #doz Pol. $14; 
Appleton’ 8 ‘ 
Bonney’s 


WIRE Laicses too eas Zoe 10F 
Washers— 
ee % 516% & & % 1 


Washers.... 6% 5G 44a Bh 
In lots less than 200 tb, # », 
boxes 1¢ to list. 


add 14¢, 5-2 


Wedges— 
PNG edd odnntedcecoussauneeneseteund eb Ske 
Ned xdkddastsddadanasscaquuuacuus whee 


Well Buckets, Galvanized 
See Trade Report. 
Hill’s......% doz, 12qt, $4.25; 14 qt, $5.2 
Iron Clad...... .& doz, 14 qt, $4.25@ 54.50 


Whiting’s Flat lron Band... ...$4.25@4.50 
Whiting’s Wired Top..# doz $4.00@ 4.25 


Well Wheels - 


8 in., $2.25; 10 in., $2.70; 12 in., $3.25 
Wire— 
Tron—See Trade Report. 


Market, ; 
br. & Ann., Nos. 0 to 18 
Cop’d, Nos. 0 to 18.. aa 





Galv., Nos. 0to18.... a 

Tin’d, Tinned list Nos. 0 to 18 
Stone, 

Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 16 to18.......70% 

Bright and Ann’d, Nos. LY to 26..70R54% 

Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 27 to 36........754 

iu csanddec ecvudaes wand 70% 
Tinned Broom W ire. FOM@TORSS 
Galvanized Fence. cdnpimedoane oot 
Annealed Fence, Nos. 8 and ¥.......67%% 
Annealed Grave, Nos. LO to 14.......67%% 
Brass, list Jan. 18, 1884....... 25% 
Copper, list Jan. 18, 1884... 254 
Ne BOUND 6 onesie cxniue See Trade Ke sport 
Wire on Spools.. . 654 
Malin’sSteel and Tin’d Wire on Spools, 

not 

Malin’s Brass and C meal Wire on Spools t54 
Cast Steel Wire...... ie ee 


. $6. 00 to £, toe 
2 to 80. 5o¢ # 
New list, 50% 


Stubs’ Steel Wire 
Steel Music Wire, 
Picture Wire 
Barb Wire Safety Guards, 

# 1000, $9.00, 254 
Wire Clothes Lines, see Lines. 


Wire Cloth, Netting, &c. 


Painted Screen Cloth, good quality, 
# 100 sq. ft., se SO @ $1.5 


Nos. 





Galvanized Wire Netting . «00.03 25Q@7 “8 
Wire Goods— 

See Bright Wire Goods. 

Wire Rope— 

List May 1, 1886. 
Ooaivcccendaundxundeceus . . 25@304 
Iron, Galvanized. . vans ae 
Ge i newcniccccdcuccccasacccneucgsn 
W renches— 

American Adjustable............. . 404 


. 408 L0@i04 


Baxter’s Diagonal ...... cone e 408 10@50% 


Coes’ Genuine ‘ OOkSE 
Coes’ “ Mechanics’ ” 55k SE 
Girard Standard ............... TOR 108 
Machinists’, Sterling Wrench Co, 70&104 
Lamson & Sessions’ Engineers’ .. 60&104 
Lamson & Sessions’ Standard... 70&10« 
Goes’ Pattern, Wrought..... } 

Girard Agricultnral. ( 75&10@ 7 
Lamson & Sessions’ &10854 


Agric’ 1. cal 
J 


Sterling Wrought. 
Bemis & Call’s 
Pat. Combination 
Merrick’s Pattern 
I Wii nccdccdcudductacece 
Cylinder or Gas Pipe.............. 
Ok B axes concssnenecoccuccucdd 
Aiken’s Pocket (Bright)... . .$6.00, 





5Ok&104 





The Favorite Pocket.....8@ doz $4.00, 40% 
Webster’s Pat. Combination........ 25% 
I Mexnccsucedecenstccccsans 20& 104% 
Always Ready.. ies 25854 
an share seas anwdaas tadai . 50S 
Donohue’s Engineer................20&104 
Acme, he ae aa néqgenadendese HOSS 
Acme, Nickeled........<...... 5URSS 
Li , ee ratelaurea .55&38 
Diamond Steel.................. . SSRs 
Cincinnati Brace Wrenches 15& 10% 
Cincinnati Monkey Wrenches 15&@1U% 


Wringers, Clothes— 
List March 11, 1889, 24 cash 
Wrought Goods— 


MURLOGRS 258 
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THE TRON AGE. 








November 28, 1889 








CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The following 


[RON AND STEEL. 
Bar Iron from Store, 


Mommon Iron : 
% to 2in. round and square.. | 


quotatious are for small lots, 


, 9 - 

1toGin.x%tolin...... ....;° ° *™@ ...¢ 
Refined Iron : 

% to 2in, round and square.. } 

lto4din. x 8g to1% in.... 2 th 2.20@ ....¢ 

4% to 6 in. x %¢to lin .. ) 

l1to6m,x 4 and 5-16. 8b 240@ ....¢ 
Rods—%¢ and 11-16 round and sq. Bb 2.30@....¢ 
Bands-—1 to 6 x 3-16 to No. 12.....% bh 2.50 @ ....¢ 
** Burden Best ” Iron, base price. Pb 3.00@ ¢ 
Burden’s *' H. B. & 8." Iron, base 

price.. Pb 280@....¢ 
“ Ulster” Feat nee Ss hank ik wlio’ ew 500@....¢ 
Norway Rods .... ce 4.00 @ 5.00¢ 

Merchant Steel from Store. 


Per pound. 
ees and Bessemer Machinery, 


oe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 








price in smal) lots................ 24% ¢ 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots 8 ¢ 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 

ae Naitw eka ike nk Seeds e3eaees 5¢ 

Sheet Iron aeee Store. 
Common American. R.G, C leaned. 
10 to ~ ivetiee # b 3.00) @ 3.00¢ 3.2 
17 t6 2 a ih 3.25 @ 325¢ 3: 
21 to 4. . 3.35 @ 3.35¢ 3. ¢ 
25 and 6.. 3.75 » -¢ 
27 @ 3.6246¢ 4.00 @...... ¢ 
css ks @ © 628 @.,. ¢ 
B, 2d qual. 

Galv’d, 14 to 20, # H.5.00 @... 4.754% @......¢ 
Galv'd, 21 to 24, @ , 5.3714 @ ... 5.1216 @ ......¢ 
Galv’d, 25 to 26, @,5.75 @... 5.50 @ of 
Galv’ a CL # tb, 6.124 @... - 8516 @ .....-8 
Galv'd, 8...... ®D.6.50 @. 523 @...¢ 
Patent Pianished..... ........ # tb A 10¢ B, 9¢ 
Pine ee cbtbis sav ene -- Bb 9e¢ @ 10¢ 
American Cold Rolled B. B ecw Maas # tb 5¢ @ 7¢ 


Craig Polished Sheet Steel. . 


# th, sy4¢ 


English Steel from Store, 


Best Cast 
Extra Cast 
Swaged, Cast......... 
Best Double Shear............ 
Blister, Ist quality............ 
German Steel, Best 
2d quality. 
IID ii cites wikia 
Sheet Cast Steel, 1st quality 
2d quality 
3d quality 


METALS, 


Tin, 
a rer ea eS 
oe ea. 
English, ae 
Straits in Bars... ........ 


Tin Plates, 
Charcoal Plates.—Brignt. 


Melyn Grade errr IC, 10 x 14. 
. . IC, 12 x 12.. 
= IC, 14x 20.. 
- eo Saeieeee 3, 20 x 2,. 
= oe LX, 10x 14., 
= ona, WB 12... 
= wae Ix, 14 x 20. 
- Re ate aia IX. 20x 28, 
. wo DC, 12% x 17 
” es DX, 12% x 17 
Callacd Grade. eae JAC, 10x 14.. 
sneanns IC, 12 x 12.. 
» S isuee IC, 14 x 20.. 
- sw eeied IX, 10x 14.. 
i = skk, 19 X 12.., . 
= - ‘ont 26208. ve 
Allaway Grade......1C, 10x 14.. 
= v eee eT 
= - IC, 14 x 20.. 
- a IC, 20 x 28.. 
- - . IX, 10 x 14.,. 
- ‘4 > ot et 
- ~ . IX, 14x 20.. 
- sare 1X, 20 x W.. 
.DC, 124% x 17 
= - DX, 124g x 17.. 6.00 
Yoke Plates.—Bright. 
steel Coke.—IC, 10 x 14, 14 x 20,. 
10 x 20.. 
20 x 28.. 


IX, 10 x 14,14x 20.. 
BV Grade.—IC, 10 x 14,14 x 20.. 
Charcoal Plates.—Terne. 
Dean Grade.—iC, 14 x 20. 
3, ae 
fn, S62... 
20 x 2B....... 
Abecarne Grade.—IC, 14 x 20... 
20 x 28... 
14 at 
2x2 
Tin Boiler 


IX, 


Phates. 


his ¢ 
@ii ¢ 
-Pb16 ¢ 
-BPb15 ¢ 
2 bhi2 ¢ 
b10 ¢ 
2 bo ¢ 
Pb 8 ¢ 
Bm ¢ 
-Bm14 ¢ 
.. # th 12%¢e 
Per b 
23 ¢ 
-2354¢ 
+5089 zoe 
eee aye 
Per box. 
@ $6.50 
@ 6.75 
@ 6.50 
@ 13.00 
@ 8.00 
@ R.25 
@ 8.00 
@ 15.75 
@ 6.00 
@ 7.50 
@ 6.50 
@ 6.75 
@ 6.40 
@ 7.65 
@ 7.90 
@ 7.65 
@ 5.60 
@ 5.75 
@ 5.60 
@ 11.00 
@ 6.75 
@ 6.90 
@ 6.75 
@ 13.50 
@ 5.30 
@ 6.30 
@ $5.12% 
@ 7.25 
@ 10.25 
@ 6.00 
@ 4.87% 
@ $5.10 
@ 10,25 
@ 5.90 
@ 11.80 
@ 4.8716 
@ 9 387 lo 
@ 5.80 
@ 11.60 


iXX, 14 x 26... ..112 sheets. $13.00 @ $13.00 

(XX, 14 x 28... 112 sheets @ 13.2% 

(XX, 14 x 31 112 sheets @ 14.75 
Copper. 

Duty: Pig, Bar and Ingot, 4¢; Old Copper, 3¢ 

» . Manufactured (including all articles of 


which Coppe Dis a component of chief value), 


45 4 ad valorem, 

Ingot. 
Take 
Baltimore Gr‘ de. 


cas @ Lage 
@ 1244¢ 


NOVEMBER 27, 





Sheet and Bolt. 


Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, May 23, 
1589, being quotations for all sized lots. 
































= = o iy eights pe per r square foot and prices 
$s 3] per pound. 
s 5 Sislaels slaps} sig 
= rs ob ° ° ° ° o ° ois s 
Ee SS gS Il|SISIBlIS/FZIRIAlo 
ss £lelsl[elsleiels leq 
Z 42 42 /OlSi/LisiSiSlo ie 
renin peceatilh Sacked dina canis ccna tine eaaes eal 
30-——72———__-| &) | W | 20 | 21 | 22 | 23 | 26 | 28 
40 ---72 20 | 20 | 20 | 21 | 23 | 25 | 29 
4#6——96——---—| 20 | 20 | 20 | 22 | 24 | 28 | 30) 
36——_———96 | 20 | 20 | 21 | 23 | 25 | 29| 81/.... 
48——96——- ——| 20 | 20 | 22 | 24 | 26 | 30|....).... 
48— 96 | | 20 | £3 | | 27 | 31 | 
60——96-————_| 20 | 20 | 25 | 27 | 82 
60-——_—_——96 | 20 | 21 | 26 
841——% Fe POE Bisnkhcsesh<as beac Bieevdrese 
s4 MD Fee besssl..:. 
Over Sin. wide! 3% | | ee ee RS eee Saale 
All Bath Tub Sheets..... 16 0z. 14.0z. 12.0z. 10 02. 
Per pound.... . 20.93 0.2% 0.27 0230 
Bolt Copper, 5% ‘inch diameter and over, per 
G6 > nckecuettipebitbeound sattedenveeaey - 2 


Circles, 60 inches in diameter and less, 3 cents 
= pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 

opper of the same thickness. 

Circles, over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter, inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices ‘of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet bo ‘opper of 
the same thickness, 

segment and Pattern Sheets, 3 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore- 
going prices, 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper. lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore- 
going prices. 

Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats. 
Per pound. 


14 ounce to square foot and heavier............ 23 
12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot..... 24¢ 
10 ounce and up to 12 ounce.................... 26¢ 


Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 13 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48 

each 8¢ 
Tinning sheets on ‘one side, 30 x 60 each........ 30¢ 
For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in. (sheets 14 in, x 60 

DLE. cundess. skskvbouren/ ebusccsenus «heme 15¢ 
For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in, x 56 

er errr rT a 12¢ 
For tinning boiler sizes, 7 in. (sheets 14 in, x 52 


Py can Fs akh de denen aah. ceaneeilen sas 12¢ 
Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 
eT .216¢ 


For tinning both sides double the above pr ices. 
Planished Brass and Copper. 


14 x 48. 

14 and 16 oz. and heavier..31¢. By the case...30¢ ® 
12 oz. and lighter...........38¢. By the case...32¢ ® 
24 x48 and 30 x 60. 

14 and 16 og. and heavier. .44¢. 12 02........... 37¢ # Dh 
Seamless Brass and Copper Tubes. 

0.G N.G a ee , 1 |1% 

8-14 6-12 | 35] 31] 28/ 27] 26)| 25/| 22 
15 13 | 36] 31] 29) 28] 27) 26| 23 
16 14} 37] 32] 30] 29] 28] 27] 23 
17 | 15 | 38] 33] 31] 30] 20] 28) 24 
18 16} 40| 34] 32] 30 | 99] 98 | 25 
19 | 17} 41/ 35) 33) 32) 31 | 30| 27 
20| 18-19 | 42] 37] 35] 34] 33] 32] 29 
21 | 20 | 44 | 39 | 37] 36] 35| 34] 32 
22 | 21| 46] 40| 38| 37 | 36 | 35| 34 
23 22 | 48| 42| 40] 39!] 38] 37] 37 
24 | 23! 51 | 44 2 | 41 | 39] 38] 39 
25 24) 54/1 471 441 431 421 411 48 


Copper, Bronze and Gilding Tube, 2¢ ® additional. 


Brazed Brass Tubing. (To No. 20, inclusive.) 
Above 5-16 inch to 3 inch, inclusive .................. B5¢ 
i CD, cas cine.asbhadeseauseeduvabineweedl 45€ 
Se MMM Scns oc nu paveucsyass SaciRtRAee Sete 45¢ 






Plain, 4 inch 
Plain, 3-16 inch. 


Plain, % inch.......... if 
Fancy Tubing, Brass, to No. 20, inclusive...... 43¢ # 
bronze Tubing, 3¢ ® h more than Brass. 
SOROS TE Bt oon. sa se cennceenssasecadavnnoee 5 @ 30% 
Roll and Sheet Brass, 
Discount from Mgh. ......occeccs.cccssces ie 236 
High Brass Rods, 
Over SS. a Abdhe<anaaone. verse nce 27 
44 inch to 1 inch diame ter, both inclusive...... ¢ 
No. 8 and less than 44 inch diameter........... 26¢ 
NO TI BNO, Gow ooo nn o ne 6a ns venscias 30¢ 


Hexagon, Octagon and Square, 2¢ ? i) advance 


over Round Rods. 

Spelter, 
Duty: Pig, Bars and oes $1.50 - 100 th. 
Western oe se Gimedetecha .. OF 
** Bergenport "......60-. seeeee ce weeeeeeees be 
ecu’ 4.4 ogncatencseneuades 6s 60sec Keen s¢ 


1i8sog. 


Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market reports, 





Duty; Sheet, 24¢ ® 
SOD ON cv cneccercsscns Bivvaacies . be 
POPE Gh utuesnughecae: 3% Keeus tataumets was ie 
Lead. 
Duty: Pig, $2 % 100%. Old Lead, 2¢ #% tb. Pipe 
and Sheets, 3¢ “ tb. 
American ..... Te 4\4¢ 
NE vicais ScceSven dtnn Mhakeeaseneneds 444¢ 
MPA CKEUCEOL ac bab SSGRIKNORESSRRER Aaa shaneee 4ho¢ 
Pipe, subject to trade discount. neo 
Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount. dou. woe 
Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade discount.,....45¢ 
Sheet, subject to trade discount.............. 64e 
Solder, 
4 @ & (Guaranteed)... ........... 2.20. ieee 
BXGEG WIPING «2.000000 cocesccceses cesseosss 1Zha¢ 


The prices of the many other qualities of Solder 
in the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 


Antimony. 








Nc) vs bebbhcds cudhor anatcenee eee PP ba ¢ 
OE Gs. uaiacsivnunceepeenrsssrenaneess “ 21%¢ 
Fittings. 

Cast Iron Fittings, Black and Galvanized. ......... 754 
Cast Lron Fittings, Bushings & Plugs.75&10@75& 1085 ¢ 
Cast Iron Fittings, FIANeES. ......ccccccvcscscccccce 754 
Malleable Iron Busbings............. LO@T5R10K5 

Malleable Iron Unions.............. 


704 


Malleable Iron American Unions.................. 
Malleable Iron Unions, Keystone 
Wrought-Iron Nipples........... 







TORT! 5& 10 4 4 

















Wrought-Iron Couphings........cccsccccccccccccccces 4 
Wrought-Iron Long Screws............. TOMTIORDS 4% 
Cr I As bndnan'becdpkeheWh ddercacncesceteesce 6u ¢ 
PEREIED BUOE DIB kc ccsccdvnvsvccccevcce meses 
Valves, Cocks, &c. 
i NE ike ihiclnis ca vebasbebun deeesabladecken 
Throttle Valves, Lron Body. 
SE Pecan kk oun cs 06 0hecaeakhieectthebatecuue 654 
Compression Gauge Cc< ee acckeninsaonvénieeteatensd 60 ¢ 
Mississippi Gauge Coc RONAtaasdrensubueernseeubencanes 6U 4 
Register Ga eR siden shaun bide. 2deadl 65@65&10 ¢ 
Air Cocks and Radiator Air Cocks.... .....65@65&10 © 
I nics onan he keke Mikomenieiadeianiad bus 
Oil Cups, Plain, Elbow, new pattern, T and Lever 
CN esekcegniaAssrevnders’. -etineeacdund 65@6:! S& LO % 
Globe Oil vas PUGCAGH DHSS DORN EES SSUES COCKE ROE ODSD eceeet 55 & 
Ny III, 5. 5. nun vectcocessstenceee 65@65R10 & 
Lubricators with Air Cocks. ... ....... OMaOKHRLO 
rr nec cne wb decase chen kescesoutavacd Oo € 
oi cs coi seuvasusceeca. Sapaewueantan 
EE TEED pc cvvonecsscvesee sens Seemenven eae 
Water Gauges..... calves tasiman iho 
Brass Expansion Joints.............. 
I  nccvccscrvcscasisaneccvescueesses aces 


Soldering Unions 
Soldering Nipples 
Brass Unions (Union Joints)................0000005 
i iis ca chad seces WKRRR Ranch bi benehe 
Fusible suee Seba AEN bibs bitbe Ab bakeuae ed abl it Mees 
Oil Pum 
Self-Act 

Vacuum 


Iron Strainers 
Jenkins’ [ron Body V alves,exc ept Gate Valvy 
Jenkins’ All-[ron Valves, except Gate Valves...... 6 
Jenkins’ Lron Body Gate Valves..... aie 5 
Jenkins’ All-Iron Gate Valves 


RETIN 65 % 
Iron Cocks, SD I osc cncccuséeaceecocvess Ob 4 
Brass Globe, Angle and Cross Valves................ 65 4 
Brass Globe Valves, Finished..... ........ .......... 454 
Brass Globe and Angle Valves, hose outlet.......... 65 € 
Brass Garden Hose Valves................cccceecseucs 65 % 


Brass Caps for Hose Valves 6U $ 
Brass Horizontal, Vertical and Angle Check Valves.5 ¢ 
rT aka 5cchavdussibicessen6aneee eiacsed 65 & 
Brass Safety Valves, low pressure 
Brass Safety Valves, low pressure, with balance 
NE io in MUM AEE Adel ME RUACK COW EabA mawasbecedes 65 4% 
I EY I, cn vnscckcssencccncnveccecece 
Brass Throttle Valves 








Brass Jenkins’ Globe, Angle, Cross, Corner, Safety 


and Oheck Valves...........cscsccccscscesssecees 





Brass Fittings, Rough. ..........cccccccccccccccccs 
Brass Fittings, Fimished.............ccccccccecsesseccsdd 
EL pacnwd novcunes cedieseessecenece< 


Plumbers’ Brass Work, 


CN Te Es SO. 5 ic vvivccccccccacccceseced 60 4 
Ground Key Work, Finished ................ccceceeee! 5b 
I OI os avs cd.c.500> 450 e0cececcswest 6O@EOKS 4 
ee © Work, Grundy, Heavy Pattern 










og Stays.. 
Be « Plugs...... 
Sik “or Bath and Wash Tray Plugs.................. 
eT Sn taiindehnabinverieed sedvdcaegenksusecens bd 
PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS, 
Animal and Vegetable Oils, 
UJnseeG, OC, CR ccs cvcesecccsccs - gal 60 @ 2 
= “boiled 638 @ 65 
" . * 57 @ 658 
Lard, City, Extra Winter. seasekcn ae 
“Prime, present make.......... 54 @ 5b 
i ©. BGK Bkkscncastanesessas 45 @ 48 
- Ol NS Mie chaning ke aha ew ks dae Raid 38 @ 42 
so ao ae 54 @ 55 
( sotton- -seed, Crude, prime...............: -- @ 28 
e GE BPOGCB icc ccccccics 26 @ 27 
« Summer Yellow, prime.... 35 @ 36 
sl > off grades. - @ 3 
OO Gaia skindcccncccncesssenssce « s = 
- TN se ae 
“ Bleached Spring...............+++ gai 1 A ace al 
PUMCUPRS WIMCOE.. ccc cccccvceceses. 10 Q@ FO 
” eS eee 81 @ 383 
Rs SI a ikki ok eb eects vhonsenevisuae @ 4 
- DE STO  s cinactcoceeccesee Ge. Gk es 
Bleached Winter................. 48 @ 
© aaa  @ as 
Sea Elephant, Bleached Winter... 58 @ 60 
Menhac en, C rude, Sound.. ¥ 22 @ 2 
Crude, Southern.. «. @ .;- 
= Light Pressed..... 27 @ 2 
i Bleached Winter.. 32 @ 33 
” Extea Bleached 3% @ .. 





